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CHAPTER I. 

XYIXJB. 

And rigfaed liqr Bi^fiah ImpmUi in fordgm doudi^' < j 
Eating the bitter bread of bnuabmcnt ; " ^ 

Whilft you have fed upon nnr Signonet, 
Blspaik'd my parts, and felrd my forest woodSi 
Baz'd out my impvess, leaviiuf me no sien^ 
Save men's opinions and nv^ ttrinf blood* 
To show the worid I am a gentleman. 

SBAxmsAns. 

Had the intercourse between Franee and England 
been as easy and as frequent in the time of Elizabeth 
as it is now, Shakspeare would probably have revelled 
in the description of an embarkation ; and among the 
numerous touches we feed upon in his account of 
human life, we should possibly have to dwell upon 
the various emotions of that multitude of chaiacters 
who hurry to the shores of their country in order to 
leave it. The boat of Charon itself could hardly ex- 
hibit a more motley picture of our wayward nature; 
it could hardly contain more fears or regrets, or 
hopes, tender or bitter recollections, or joyful ex- 
pectations, curiosity, or moroscness, or avarice, or 
the spirit of intrigue, love, honour, or ambition, than 
the boat that wafts the restless Englishman to the op« 
posite shore. 

With this in view, we will not merely say a mis* 
anthrope, but a rational obsenxr of mankind, would 
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do well, for a while, to take a position on the pier of 
any port of embarkaUon. The fancy of a Jaque» 
would run riot in it. 

But we must not stop to inquire into the thousand 
exhibitions of the human character which Dover af- 
forded to our travellers, as they seated themselves in 
the packet. Here an emaciated devotee of the world, 
in whose service he had destroyed his health, was 
flying to the sweet south for strength to enjoy it a 
little longer ; there his heir, accompanying him, and 
secretly wondering ^we will not say wishing the con- 
ti^ry) whether he would ever come back. Here an 
embezzler, with the portfolio of his master, fearing 
an officer in every man that looked at him. There a 
wife, in tears and agitation, and already repentant, at 
having fled from a husband with a lover not to be 
compared to him. Now they saw a young heir, big 
with all hope, the world at his feet ; and now a niaa 
driven from society for infamy^ envying the com* 
monest sailor boy that scrubbed dirt from the deck. 
Here was a faded ennuySi flying from himself in 
London, to be still more tired of the same person in 
Paris; there a whole family going to live cheap en 
Previnee^ and obtain a good accent for their younger 
children. A jilted lover sighed most bitterly in the 
forecastle, to which he had retired, with eyes fixed 
upon the water, though now and then looking at the 
road up the cliff, as leading to the only thing in the 
world that could interest him, with all her faults. 
On the other hand, in solemn state, and most oracu* 
lar visage, sat an Envo^ and his Secretary, just ap- 
pointed to their first mission at an inferior German 
court, on which they thought the fate of Europe de« 
pended. Two or three Frenchmen sat by themselves^ 
congratulating each other on having escaped from the 
pays brutale et feroce^ where the ladies never said 
a word, and no one could make a good soup. 

It were endless to recount the impressions which 
these and other characters made upon Wentworth 
and De Vere ; who, at the same time^ were themselves 
as open as the rest to the investigation of a philoso- 
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. ^^ Yet it is fall 'of brilfiaDcy/' said his companion ; 
^^ of thiaking, smd even of science and loaroing.'' 

^^ It is on that veiy account I dislike it: I doubt 
the dunking ; .add though I might.adn^ire brilliancy 
for a time, and wit too, if it do not make, tb^m .bold, 
I wish not ta be dazzled where soothing aiui softness 
are die peculiar fisscinatioos .of the sex. It is to 
these, and these alone, that we fly for that refuge 
which we cannot find in oucselves." 

^^ You hate then science and learning in petticoats?'' 

^Why, if I wanted them for their ownsakes, 1 
could get them better from the men ; if for the sake 
of any superior attraction, when possessed by females, 
I could as soon think a coat aod waistcoat superiorly 
graceful from being worn by a woman instead of my- 
self' . 

** This may be true," said Wentworth ; ** but if not 
at Pans, where then is your standard of excellence?'' 

^^ Look at home;'- replied De Vere, "for how dif- 
ferent are the. gentle beings Ve have quitted, where 
the most excellent sense and the best understandings 
are accompanied by a retiring grace that never suf- 
fers them to overstep their modesty of character." 

" Upon my word," said Wentworth, " the English 
ladies, at least, are much obliged to vou ; yet, even 
in England, we have Mrs. Montague. 

" And feven Mrs. Montague," replied De Vere, " I 
could love more, if she would lay down her learning. 
Beauty, elegance, goodness, all conspire in her to 
fascinate roe ; but make her a school-mistress, and the 
fasdnation is gone." « 

" You would not then marry a scholar, though so 
much more fitted to be your companion i You would 
prefer one who would talk of silks and laces ?" 

" If the laces set oiF her beauty while talking, I 
should have no objection," answered De Vere ; " pro- 
vided she could also talk o£ her heart, and that heart 
was mine. But the sphere of woman^s companion- 
ship id not so contracted. The virtues^ the graces, 
the accomplishments, that delight and purify us at 
the same time,-«these are all hers ; and should I ever 



be able to marry^ .these I should seek^ bat^ as to a 
downright 'Woman of letters^ nothia^ tfcrrifies me so 
much : I would ^as soon mmtry my dictionary*" 

Weotwordi l]iughed» and me Geoffrmst TEspiDaso 
see, and Du Ocfiands were given up. 

They aoeordingly left Paris in a tew ^y a, and took 
the road to Toulouse; imt stopped in the village of 
Viilette, at some leagues distance from Paris. 

There were interests in that village which were 
enthusiastically felt by Wentworth, and, yoiing as he 
was, even by De Vere. With ten thousand faults, the 
character, life, and mind of Bolingbroke, were favour- 
ite and frequent topics of discourse with both the 
travellers^ and Bolingbroke had passed several years 
of his exile at a secluded chateau in this neighbour- 
hood. The fineness of mind, the high-breeding, and 
brilliant talents of this Statesman ; the vicissitudes of 
his life, his love of letters, his eloquence and philoso- 
phic imaginaiiany (we dare not call it genuine phi- 
losophy) could not be bbliterated by those bursts of 
passion, (amounting to almost phrenzy j which plung- 
ed him, now into the grossest debauchery, now into 
violence, nothing .short of treason. He had all the 
vehemence, but not the virtues of the gallant Essex ^ 
and this vehemence, like that of Essex, though often 
generous, was so ill directed, as to prove his ruin. 
With parts, which left all other men 'behind, he was 
a tissue of incongruity; ever, philosophizing, ever 
sinning against philosophy; praising exile, yet in- 
censed at being exiled; affecting to despise the world, 
yet a martyr to its ambitions*; smitten with the calm- 
ness of retreat, yet bursting with party rage. Oh ! 
who can describe him, streaming ^Mike a meteor on 
the troubled air," beyond all rule of caleulatton ; ad- 
mired, and contemned, blamed, hated, and loved» 

As he was the very child of political ambition, and 
while in office, the model of official merits no wonder 
that he had been the peculiar study of a successor 
like Wentw/>rth, as little that all things belonging to 
him should have wound about and augmented the 
interest with which he was regarded, bom by Went- 
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worth aad Dc Vere. Weatwortbi indeed, chiefiy 
viewed him as a «fniBi8t6r ; De Vere as a problem in 
human nalore ; both, as a man whose every point of 
histCNy was a matter worthy of inquiry. Can we be 
surprised, that their hearts beat high on their approach 
to what had been his dwelling I It was, in fact, the 
concerted object erf" their pilgrimage when they quitted 
Paris. 

The shrine, however, had long been abandoned, 
and now lay, void of an inhabitant, in a most neglect- 
ed state. • At the end of the village, or rather of a 
long street, old and massive gates, full ten feet high, 
opened to what had been the domain^ The ancient 
arms of the family of whom Bolingbroke bought it, 
cast in lead, still looked- respectably, though the rust 
of time had defaced all other appendages. Nettles, 
and close matted weeds, obscured what could be seen 
of the immediate- interior, and entirely hid the bor* 
ders of a straight-lined canal, so seldom visited as to 
be the abode of wild ducks. The gates, however, 
were locked, and all approach forbidden, till a tall 
thin Frenchman, whose few grey locks were pinned 
in a bag, and surmounted by a cocked hat (not over 
new, but decorated wnh a red cockade), advanced 
with somewhat of a military air, and, showing a 
huge key (a proof of his authority), offered his servi^ 
ces in showing the house. - 

He had on a threadibare coat, of a saffron colour, 
with large sleeves and many buttons, and a waistcoat 
of the same, with flaps down to the knees; and he 
did the honours of the deserted mansion with no mean 
grace. To an English matter-of-fact Cicisbeo, he 
was a Hyperion to a satyr. 

^^ Messieurs, veuillent voir la maison de leur Lor 
Boolingbrooke,'' said the Frenchman, who, from the 
circumstance of being simply entrusted with the key, 
called himself, and was called by others, Monsieur 
PIntendant. 

" Yes !" answered Wentworth ; " and we should be 
glad to know if there is any person in the place who 
can remember him." 



" C'cst moi, qui est cette heureuftc personoe/' re- 
plied the Frenehman, unlocking the |;ate. 

The travellers rejoiced at the e«ent, and would 
have immediately begun a string of questions on the 
subject, when a covey of red legged partridges, well 
fledged, flew up, or rather ran from under their feet; 
several browzing rabbits scudded to their burrows^ 
and more than one adder crept hissing to his hole* 

'* Ah ! les coquins," said the steward, "they have 
not been disturbed for a long time.'' 

Both the gentlemen hurried towlirds the house* 

'Twas in a dilapidated state, fron) having scarcely 
had a tenant from the time Bolingbroke had left it. 
The immense stone steps, and well carved balustrades 
that led up to the door, were many of them broken 
in halves ; the door itself, though of huge oak^ had 
lost some of its pannels ; and the thick, but decayed 
rails and small panes of the windows, which com* 
posed the ^tendive and once handsome front, did 
any thing but keep out the weather. Over the door, 
however, was seen, in large letters, the inscription of 

TJbi bens, ibi Patria. 

Wentworth was much struck, and paused a minute 
or two on the threshold, occupied with this sentiment 
which evidently gave a turn to his thoughts. Then, 
expressing his wonder at the neglect into which the 
place had fallen, the stewlird could only shrug up his 
shoulders, but pointed td A marble paved anti-room 
which led, he said, to the ftpartment of Milor. '*^ 

**Every thing,'* observed Wentworth, ^^ that makes 
us familiar with such a ms^n, is full of interest^'* 
and he hurried into this apartment. ^ 

There was a saloon, a bed-room, and a closet with 
empty bookshelves, the last commanding a beautiful 
view of a wild and retired forest, from windows full 
a dozen feet from their high projecting seats to the 
ceiling. In this room wa§ the only chair tq. be found 
in the house, and on the back of it had been painted 
though now much faded, a viscount'^ coronet and a 
falcon, the Su John crest, together with the philoso« 
phicHl motto, 
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<<.Nec qiiareie aeb ipeniere hoBovem ;" 

which the n^w vkcount assumed, he says, when he 
w'as weak enough to enlist a second time under Ox- 
ford, but which he thought he most proved in the 
days of his exile. There was also a reading-desk, 
which their conductor said had belonged to him, and 
on which the same crest and motto were painted. 

. " True to his theories, at least,'* observed Went- 
worth, ** he was attentive, even to minuteness, in 
blazoning his fancied philosophy, wherever he could 
find room. for it.** 

^* Had his practice proved him sincere,'' said Oe 
Vere, *^ I should not blame him. I am no enemy to 
the custom of thus feeding one's imagination, where 
the end ii good." 

Here they were interrupted by the guide, whp jm« 
sured them, he said, upon authority which he thought 
unquestionable, that milor was U plus grand philO'^ 
sopAe et ministre du monde. always excepted mon- 
sieur le baron de Montesquieu. 

'ihen assuming an air of greater importance, and 
opening the locker of one of the window-seats, he 
produced a manuscript book, mouldy with age, and 
in many parts obliterated from damp, but which was 
evidently a common-place book, and, as it seemed to 
Wentworth, in Bolingbroke's hand-writing. 

^* Le voiiaP* cried the intendant, with increased 
significance, " C^est son icriture!*'* 

Both Wentworth and De Vere hurried to examine 
it, even before they were told by their guide that it 
was he who had discovered this only relic of the great 
fnilor^ and that he had very honestly informed the 
steward of the estate of it, who, upon the strength of 
his having been son to the gardener when Boling- 
broke lived there, told him he might keep it. 

'^ I did so," said the old gentleman, *^ and as Eng- 
lish travellers often come here, I have found my ac- 
count in showing it to them, as I hope," concluded 
he, with a low bow, " I shall to-day.'* 

The friends were so much absorbed with the manu- 
script, as scarcely to listen to him, though th« book 
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was merely a coUection of passages from dtftrent 
authors bearing upon particular subjects, with a few 
original sentences of tiie writer's own, af te rw ards ii^ 
corporated with his works. Both gentlemen were 
particularly struck with the foUowiiig, which they 
read with avidity, and which brought home to them 
many reflections, to which even w&it De V^re, but 
particularly Wentworth, had seen of the ^ world of 
ambition, made them peculiarly alive. 

*^ Sinnlis, a captain of great reputation, under Tra* 
jan and Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, pass*- 
ed seven 3^ear6 in his retreat, and then dying order* 
ed this inscription to be put on his tomb : that he 
had been many years on earth, but that he had lived 
only seven. If you are wise, your leisure will be as. 
worthily employed, and your retreat will add. iiew 
lustre to your chm^cter. Imitate Thucydides in 
Th^e, or Xeaophon in his little' fiirm at Scillus. In 
such a retreat you may sit down like one of the inha- 
bitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympic games 
without taking any part in them. Far from the hurry 
of the world, and almost an unconcerned spectator of 
what passes in it, having paid in a public life what 
you owed to the present age^ pay in a private life what 
you owe to posterity. Writer as you, have lived 
without passion^ and build your reputation, as you 
build your happiness, on the foundation of truth. 

* Innocuas amo delicia3 doctamque quietam.' " 

Wentworth and De Vere looked at one another on 
finishing these passages, each moved by the same 
sentiment. 

" To think,*^ at last exclaimed Wentworth, " how 
differently a man can act and write !" 

" And yet," observed De Vere, looking at the land- 
scape from the windows, ^^ may we not suppose him 
sincere ?" 

** Eor the moment, yes !" replied Wentworth, " and 
though the landscape is, as you say, delightful, I dare 
say when he sat at this window, iie looked oftenest 
at the road to Paris." 

"It is certain,'^ (Served De Vere, falling into 
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themselves. Abandoned as all appeared to be, tbere 
was an air of romance about the place, which add- 
^d to associatioa, pointed every thmg with interest. 
For it evidently was a spot in which the imagination 
of a disappointed ambitieux had brooded, and endea- 
voured to console itself in the dignity of retreat. 

Both gentlemen were particularly struck with a 
tablet immediately over the shell of a rivers-god, 
whence the fountain broke. On this was inscribed 
the following emphatic lines, descriptive of Boling- 
broke*6 own sense, at least, of the injustice of his 
fate, and his philosophy in bearing it. 

« Propter fidem advenus Heginam, et pastes, 

Iiiteroentti6 flervatam* 
Propter operam» in pace generali concilUodft 
Strenue saltern navatam, 
Impotentia Teaanx factioms 
Solum vertere caactu8» 
Hie ad aqua lene caput Ucrm, 

Injutft^ exukt* 

iKilc^ Writf 

H. De B* An.*' • 

On another marble the sentiment seemed pursued 
in the following : ^ 

« Si resipiseat paf na, in patriam rediturus ; 
Si non resipiseat, ubivis melius qmun inter 

Tales civis iutunia, 
Hanc villam uistauro et ezomo : 
* Hinc, velut ex portu, alienos casus 

£t fortiinK ludum insolentem 
Cemere suave est. 
Hie, mortem nee appetens nee timens 
Innocuia deficiis, 
Doct^ quiete, 
et • 
Feltcis animi imhiot& tmnquillitate, 
Fruiscor. 

* By the madness of an putrageoas faction 
On account of Ris unstained fidelity to his queen 
And his strenuous endeavour to accomplish a general peace. 
Having been forced to seek a new country, 
Here, at the soft source of this sacred fountain, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, 
Unjustly banished. 
Pleasantly lived. 



' * . Hie tAihi viviath (tuod superest aut exilii. 

Ant «tL** • 

** Charining,*' exclaimed De Vere, " could we only 
suppose the sentiment genuine ; but I doubt both the 
immoveable tranquillity, and the happy mind he talks 
of. \ The lady doth profess t#o mucn methinks^' yet 
tbco'e: is such charms in the sentiment^ such witchery 
ia.the notion of :a philosophic independence pf the 
woiid that, selfideluded or not, it is ipteresting to con- 
template these eifusions.'' 

** What shall we say," said Wentworth, (pondering 
over the first inscription) ^^ to the political account of 
himself? \yas he right in flying from trial, or would he 
not have been safe, or at least consulted his reputation 
better, had he, like the man he affected to despise,f no- 
bly braved it?*' 

•* Party rage,'* replied Dc 'Vere, " is such a monster, 
that there is no saying ; but I allow, as a man of polid- 
cal courage, however inferior in other respects, the firm- 
ness of Lord Oxford will ever place him above Boling- 
broke/* 

** St. John is a sort of hero of yours,'* said Wcnt- 
worth. 

** A sort ofoM^^ replied De Vere, " though. Heaven 
knows, for consistency, manliness, and all that consti* 
tutes greatness, he had very little of the hero about 
him. As an ambitious man, from the violence with 
which he pushed his great passion, and the envy, ha^ 

* If his country come to her senttes, about to return to her. 
If not, any where better than among such a people. 
This villa I found, and adorn. 
Here in aatety as from a harbour. 
It is delightful to k>ok at the daneers of others, 
And ue insolent mockeries m Fortune. 

Here 

In innocent recreation and learned leisure, 

(Neither desiring nor fearipg death,) 

I enjov that unmoveable tranquillity 

WhicD springs from a happ^ mind, 

Her^ during whatever remams to me 

Of Itfe or of exile, 

I live to myself! 

•f Oxford. 
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tred, and malke he bestdived on the chief he himself 
had choseq, his life can only be useful to show how 
the greatest talents and energies, may but prove the 
misery of the possessor. He was for ever affecting to 
despise titles and ribands, as empty playthings ; yet his 
most desperate quarrel^ with Harley, \iras for not get- 
ting the garter, like him, and, like him, not being made 
an earl instead of a viscount. A man with that in 
him which really makes ambition virtue, would despise 
this."' 

" AH that is true/' said Wentworth, ** but then for 
what do you adrtiire him.^** 

" For the elegance, as well as activity of his mind ; 
for his eloquence, and perhaps I might say, for what 
always charms a warm imagination, that very self- 
deluding spirit of romance, which led- him to dream 
at least of philosophy, and happiness wherever he 



was," 



ii 



As he evidently did here," observed Wentworth j 
" nor can I deny the pleasure which this picture of his 
mind (whether under self-delusion or not) has given 



mey 



** A better master of human nature than he," ob- 
served De Verci, ^*had perhaps made him'belieye (and 
I wonder it was not among these inscriptions) that 

« All places, that the eye of Heaven visits, 
Are, to a wise man, ports and happy havens. 
Tbiqk not the king did banish thee. 
Bat thou the king-. 

Look what thy soul holds dear— imagine it 
I'o lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st : 
Suppose th« singing birds, musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st^ the presence strewed ; 
The Sowers, fair ladies; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance : 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man U^ mocks at itt and sets it lig^t. ' '' 

" This is delightful talk," observed Wentworth, 
*'*' and, as talk, I wonder, with you, that this unaccount- 
able person did not leave it as a memorial of his mind. 
Perhaps, however, the same master you speak of, taught 
him to answer himself— • . 
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< Oh! wlio can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? 
. Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By bare jonagination of a feast,' " 

Both the gentlemen here became pensive, and the 
thought of all these disappointments m the life of his 
aspinng predecessor, got such possession of Went- 
Mrorth, that he seemed moody wiUi his reflections. He 
crossed his arms, read the inscriptions once more, and 
remunerating Monsieur Nicholas^ retired .with his 
friend in silence to his carriage. They then resumed 
the road to Toulouse. 



CHAPTER U. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF PARTr. 

Men so noblo. 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been. Shakspeaiik. 

The contemplation of the scene they had left, pro- 
duced an evident effect on the minds of both our tra- 
vellers. For some miles they were silent, revolving 
the dazzling instance of self-deception nvhich the late 
visit had afforded; but revolving also the extraordinary 
fluctuations in the life of a devotee of ambition, which 
the fate of this highly gifted minister exhibited. The 
subject formed the topic of many conversations, even 
to the very foot of the Pyrenees. In one of them, 
Wentworth observed, " Had I .been Walpole, having 
restored St. John to his titles and estate, I think I would 
not have opposed his complete restoration, nor shut 
him out of the House of Lords,'** 

"I honour you for the sentiment,'^ returned De 
Vere; "but Walpole, I suppose, had too muth wis- 
dom, as it is called, to be generous." 

* H« was idnstated in erery thing but his seat among the peefs, 
where it was thought he would be too dangerous. 

2* 
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•^ And yet," observed Weiitworth, "generosity, so 
fsr from miUtatiag against wiedoin,' even in politics^ 
mmy be made one of the most powerful, .as it surely is 
oiie't>f th& most delightful means of governing a state, 
even liiroug^ party." 

^ I rejoice to .hear this from you,'' replied De Vere ; 
^\ you who have so much experience, and cannot there- 
fore, like us visionary people, be led away by mere 
theory." : 

*' I am- not one of those^," returned Wentwortb, " who 
think that all government consists -in mystery; that 
statesmen, to be such, must always be calculating, al- 
ways spreading nets, neA^er candid, never magnani- 
mous. On the contrary, I see no reason why the high 
qualities that elevate private life, should not equally 
govern public conduct; nay, I ain convinced that even 
with a view to mere self-interest, it were better so. In 
fact, a character for honesty and generosity will do the 
statesman more good than all the cunning and coldness 
in the world. Leave these to the Oldcastles and Mow- 
brays, and your friend Mr, Clayton, who, at present, 
find their account in it." 

" Agreed!" said De Vere, with great warmth, and 
coQceivisig higher respect than ever for his companion. 
** And yet,'^ added he with concern, " how sad is it to 
dunk of the lamentable wreck of so many brave and 
leading spirits as graced the time when this distin- 
guished exile flour ished-!-Harley and Harcourt, Prior 
and Swift and Auerbury! But, above all, I cannot help 
feeling a pang for the. absolute ruin of that noble house 
of Ormond, of which so many magnanimous, so many 
loyal and gallant things are recorded. All of these 
were thrown down and trodden under foot, without 
remorse, from the ungenerous 'Selfishness which seems 
pecuUarJiy to belong to political struggles." 

"There is much in what you say,'* observed Went- 
wortb, (evidently brooding upon the character of his 
own time) " and in regard to the family of Ormond, I 
have often sighed over it, and for the same reason as 
you. I agree with Swift that, in obeying the orders of 
the queen, which proVed so fatal to him, the son of the 
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high-sookd Ossory (who nvthen dead would nat have 
been exchange^ by bis father for any living son in Eu- 
rope) thought no more of treason against his country, 
than when he was wounded iu her ser\'ice md the C9uise 
of King William. It shocks all justice tf> tlunk of tbi^ 
wreck. On the other haad, it is mortifying to consider 
how little comfort this eminent party derived from 
their awn subsequent conduct, ojr fidelity to one ano- 
ther. In our happy country, where despotism is always 
talked of, but never exists, a party may lose office, but 
does not on that account necessarily lose. its respecta^ 
bility. It has a resource in its own firmness, its ad« 
herence to principle, and the fidelity of its members to 
one another, which may, if it please, bid defiance to 
rivals even. the most successful. Thank God, there are 
in Britain no Bastiles, no banishments a ses terress; 
and the sovereign himself often looks wistfully to his 
opposition, as a protection against his administration.'^ 

Wentworth said this proudly; and then clouding 
again with his reflections, he added, ^^ But I agree with 
you in your lamentations over the ashes of this extinct 
but illustrious party— embalmed in our memories b)' 
what must ever set it off, and render it an object of our 
interest-^its genius and the band of literary names that 
belonged to it. Others are known only in the archives 
of office-— these we love in our closets and our libra*- 
ries. But it is, indeed, lamentable to think how aU 
were broken up, anc) still more that it was by their own 
fault. They fell, never to rise again* How does the 
heart of genius, and kindness, too, beat, when it thinks 
of the Secretary of State and the ambassador in France, 
(both the darlings of letters,) writing to one another at 
the end of an elaborate despatch, as Matt to Henry, or 
Henry to Matt! How is our hope- killed, when we 
read a few, a very few years afterwards, of die same 
Henry, writing of the same Mattj (coldly glancing at 
his poverty (reduced in h|s age from an ambassador 
to a fellow of a college,) stieering at his epitaph, writ- 
ten by himself, and speaking even of his death as a 
mere common occurrence.'^ 

Here Wentworth stopped, moved by his feelings. 
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•* I own,** said De Vcre, "this is one of many things 
that have disgusted me with political friendships. And 
yet Bolingbrol^e had for ever in his mouth, ^ Nuttm eat 
amicitia nisi inter bonos.'^ As if Prior was not in- 
ter banosy as well as himself P' 

"The fate of Prior/' ssud Wentworth, «* is I own a 
lesson in ambition, to all who plunge into politics upon 
the strength of litetary talents alone, without the aid 
of birth, wealth, or connections, and without the dis- 
tinguishing advantage of parliamentary abilities. But 
even those of the party who had all these, were by 
some fatality doomed to glitter a tittle, and then go out 
for ever. It is hard to think that such a man as Har- 
court, illustrious from birth, as well as the great seal, 
should fall into contempt, and be reviled even by his 
friends-— but more so that Atterbury, whom we so admire 
as a scholar, and look upon as a martyr to his sincerity 
in his principles, should also be vilified by the same 
friends, as wanting in the only qualities which can make 
a falling party respectable— -fidelity. These are sad re- 
flections to the public man, and might really tempt one 
to fall back upon private life, and dream it away in 
sweet illusion — often so much more happy than the 
most successful reality,'* 

This sentiment surprised De Vere. He had some- 
times, young as he was, entertained it himself but had 
always fought against it, as visionary, or at least as one 
he had no right to indulge, till he had seen far more of 
the business of the world. But tha't Wentworth, who 
had been nursed in that business, himself a minister, 
and, from opportunity, so close an observer of human 
nature in all its shapes, should breathe such an opi- 
nion, made him wonder. He, ho,wever, attributed much 
to the unhappy event which had deprived him of his 
friend, had affected his health, and in fact driven him 
from England ; much also to the melancholy reflec-* 
tions inspired by the visit they had just paid; and 
something perhaps to the wild and secluded scenery in 
which they were now^travellihg. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

■' ^ THE PYRENfefiS'." 

MethinWs T play as I h««<e seeif ib^m do ' 
In.Wttttsun pastoralfl. 

Shasstzabe. 

The two friends had now entered the Pyrenees ; had 
passed the city of Tart>es on the road to Bagnieres j 
and, leaving their carriage for the horses o^ the couh- 
tiy^ had got agreeably Involved in that beautiful suc- 
cession ot vallies, orie surmounting another, but each 
clo$ed in by rocky, though wooded mounds^-^forming 
a little world of it«elf, where the hews of what was 
passing among' the nations below, was neither known 
nor cared for. The head of each valley was invariably 
hid by a wQod of pities^ through which, as invariably 
gushed a torrent of the clearest water, forn^ing a stream 
which filled the whole length of the glen with verdure. 

On its' banks were regular patches of com, and maize, 
mingled among fruit trees, between which, gadded the 
vine — 'its ripe clusters hanging in festoons from tree to 
tree. The cottages to which these belonged, were built 
of stone, comfortably thatched, and sent forth a race pi 
Montagnards, whose well-made limbs and elastic ftf^^^l* ^ 
crimson sashes, trunk hose, and Mon*'^^ '^^ps» (^"^ ' 
costume of Henry IV.,) while thcy^^Jded to the beau- 
ty of the scene, made them Ip^ any thing but mterest- 
ed about political parties r*3f ministers of state. Every 
thing belonging to y^em was primitive ; every thing 
within themselve*^ They sowed, and reaped, spun 
their own clotH^ngi buih their own houses, sung" their 
own songs,i»^d married and were given in marriage, 
every one % it should seem, wkhout stirring out of 

his owny^lley- 

At tJ^at moment a groupe of peasants were gather- 
ing gAp«s; others were singing to their tambours 
basqvfes ; others, of both sexes, (thj^ women with flow- 
ers fn their hair,) dancing under a fipreading chesnut. 
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Both Wttitwordi and De Vere were in rapture 
the scene^ and stopped dieir horses to enjoy it. They 
were peculi^ly struck with die sound and the preci* 
sion of At tambour basque, an instrument sottHewhat 
like an iEolian harp, but larger. It had 'four strings, 
but only two notes, (like the kettle*drum) two and two 
being merely oct£(ves. These rite' performer sounded 
with a stick, covered with a mouse, or other soft skin, 
whence die name of tambour, thouA^ much softer than 
a drum* It was phiyed in a dmir a m e time, and the e{> 
feet among the hi&s was very pleasing. In -a few mi- 
nutes the dancing ceased, and die party sat down under 
the trees to their* dingers of soup, brown bread, and 
grapes. 

The travellers viewed diem in silence, and both 
were pensive, dll Wentwordi (evidendv under the in- 
fluence of the sontiment with which he had last con- 
cluded,} exclaimed, ^* This is somewhat different from 
Parliament-Street, as we saw it on the morning of our 
departure from London.'' 

'*It, indeed, seems a scene," saTd De Vere^ "in 

which those Ulunve dreams you mentioned just now, 

HTiight be indulged. And yet, I question if a man of the 

"tvorld,- whatever bis philosophy, even Bolingbroke 

V^<nse1f (and least of all those heroes of Parliament- 

/: -ould dream here very long together. The 

'-.r^, but the actors want interest.** 

* ^ ~ ' re was thinking of his elegant coo- 

*"*' ^ • * • . V t Set^v'een her beautiful manner, 

and the sur. * . , .^^ i <t )wn-right activity of the 

people before him* 

"This from you! Ycu > , c .o romantic ?» ob- 
served Wentworth, inquiru\<^i^ 

**I love my liberty,** returu* \ 1)^ ^ ^^ .. u[,u^ j ]ove 
my fellow-men ; and to be myftiJo^ .t ;.v\ t^cy should 
be like myself, wbidvthese good pc* ^it {-\ ' ^ar* -^• 
ment to their happiness) are not. Jti^.i . n 

among tbem, indeed, possibly I might ncv ^ t > 

ted them 5 or, if 1 hsd, and were even im ji?. \ . 1 
some knowledge of other manners, I might, 'i>: c 
honest Hottentot boy, u^on getting once mori. v -a 1 



reacbxif his sootar ktnsfelks^ strip off mv fine clothes, 
and run hack .to ttie wild haunts of my childhood.' ' 

^* It is certatn,'' Weotvorth, ^ that if ever the pas- 
toral spirit, whidi seeoiA to be iahere&t in our nature, 
could revive^ after being plunged in the exciting objects 
we afl pursue^ it would be in such a place as this ;' and 
Boliagbrcdce could never have had better scope for his 
Ubi benty ibipairia.^^ ^ 

With this sentiment the friefl48 rode oun turning the 
summit of thU beautiful valley, from which thev de* 
scended into tmother, through a broad and natural ave- 
nue of Chesnut trees, leading to a picturesque Pyrene- 
an-house at the bottom. It was an inn whicn they 
knew was somewhere thereabouts, and of which,^ in fact, 
they were in search. What pleased, and not a little 
surprised them,, was the landlord ; a brown and hand- 
some Pyreneaoiiabout forty, who had spied them throi^h 
a glass the moment th^ appeared on the summit, and 
who waited their arrival before his door. 

He accosted them in excellent English, both as to 
language smd aeccnt. 

^* Gentlemen,'^ said he, with an air and tone, iar su* 
perior to apy Boni&ce in England, *^ you are welcome 
to La Chataignerie,'' (for. so the house was called;) ^^ I 
rejoice to see, you are English, and your dinner shall 
be ready in a minute. The moment I saw you, I order- 
ed the trout and eels to be prepiured, and you shall have 

excellent wine.'' 

« 

As this came from a man in the full Basque costume, 
trunk breeches, bare knee^ a.close ja\:ket, and Monterp 
cap, (both the latter of brown cloth,) the astonishment 
of the travellers was great, and they hastily asked if be 
was their countrytnan ? 

^ I have not that honour," said the landlord^ *^ but I 
long knew, and l9ved the English, as God' knows I 
ought," added he, crossing himseU'. 

" We shall have an interesting dinner," said Went- 
worth to De V^re, as Francois led. the way to a room 
overlooking a dashing/ torrent. Here a table, spread 
with a ckan damask cloth, and silver spoons, with the 
smoking trout that had been pro9ii^, invited them 
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to a repatt for which, with all their aentiment, they were 
verywelf prepared. 

it'he landlcirtl df course tftld them his hiatorv. It I 
veems; that sortie «ix aYid twenty years before, a Major 
Stanley, of the noble house wnich bears that ancient 
name, (loved and consecrated in our history]^ passed 
this way without an attendant, having lost his servant 
by illness on the road. Struck with the place, he^re- 
maiiied some days; and was so pleased witn the vivaci- 
tt^ and intelligence of Fran^jois, (then hot above fifteen) 
that he took him into his service with the consent of his 
father, a peasant in the neighbourhood. The difficulty, 
however, was to get his own consent, for he interposed 
a thousand objections. In truth, young and espiV^/g 
as he was, the poor boy was already in love, (though 
she had yet reached but fifteen summers,]) with the little 
toinette, who was daughter of the then landlord of La 
Chattiignerie. But the match was too great for te paw 
V¥t Pranfois^ whose fiither had nothing but an orchard 
to support him, and many other children. So in the end, 
Fnuifois was fain to go and seek his fortune with Ma- 
jor Stanley; and, from his account, many were the tears 
that fell from his pretty toya,* at his departure.. 

But was she forgotten ? Ah ! no! Francois grew up 
to manhood, and served with his master in England, 
and on the continent, and saw many pretty girls, but 
none of them, he said, had such kindness intheir eye, 
(zx least for him) as the little Cat^lina. Well,-— by 
fidelity and attention to his master, he acquired hi^ 
esteem and gratitude too ; for, foltoi^ing him to Jamai'ca, 
where the major went with his regirhent, and died, 
Fran9ois nursed him so afiectionHtely in his last sick- 
ness, that he left him a hundred pounds, and all his 
^fardrobe and moveables, which netted two hundred 
more. Francois was now rrchj richer than Catalina's 
father hi-tnself ; and what was quite as extraordla^ry, 
he was thirty, and still in love. He had an irresistible 
desire, therefore, to return to La Chataignerie, if only 
to inquire whether Catalina was alive. He did so, 

• In the Pyrenean patois, a young woman is called Toya. 
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found her not only alive, but slngley for she had rettst- 
ed great offers, she. knew not why, Irqin a baker at 
Tarbes, and a reslaurjiitettr at &a«eges» The cheek of 
Catalina had lost its freshnie«B: but M)ie little accoant 
made it as blopming as ever in the^yes of Fk'an^oiSy 
who odfered, and was acctpt/ed with jo)ir« 

Upon this he immediately changed his fine English 
clothes fpr the coarse moJ^nt^ di^ess,of his y«urii,iiiid 
soon became master of the ixm himself ;*^^^ where," 
said he, ^* T have lived a bl^^ed life without ever attr* 
ring from it'f^hough i|iy chief pleasure is when I chance 
to- receive my dear master^s cguntrymen, as I do to^ 
day/^* . : 

So saying he bowed, not ungracefully^ and receiTed 
felicitations on his history, .which we|re. sincerely ). 
&towed. It furnished still more food far the specula* 
tions of both the gentlemen,-r-who admired the roman« 
tic site of Francois' J welling, add wondered it was not 
oftener visited by the restless pilg^irasr of . Britain. The 
landlord assured th^m he had no cause lof complaint, 
for that during the season for the waters, the PyreReaa 
hamlets were well stocked with travellers, and that 
many had lately passed in their way to Bareges, and 
St. Sauveur, towps now not far off. 

** We have had,'* said De Vere, as they mourned 
their horses, to pursue their way to Lourde, ** a beau- 
tiful lesson <on true natural happiness, unsophisticated 
by the artificial excitements with which, under our 
management of them, we contrive to plague ourselves*'/ 

^^ I wish all the Aristippuss^s I have seen," cried 
Wentworth,*^ with ribbands and. stars on their breasts, 
but Heiuts within, worn out and blazSs with great pas- 
sions, cooM have seien this place and heard this story* 
Bolingbroke's inscriptions are nothing to it." 

To this, De Vere heartily asseiitedt for it fiattered all 
his fedtngs, and fell In with all his favourite principles; 
so that, bo^ gentlemen meditated internally over La 
Chataignerie, long after they bad quitted it* At length, 
breaking silence, ^^I*^ believe," said Wentworth, **you 
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I knew this good fellow's history when you talked so 

; emphatically just now of your young Hottentot. At 

any rate, you see it is not the having mixed in the 

world that always prevents men from being happy out 

of it." 

^* It is not I who want that lesson,'' answered De 

Vere ; ^ I who am not only untried, but too poor, both 

in fprtune and reputation, to be of service ; though too 

rich, while I have a brown loaf, to be the hanger-on of 

•a party or a patron. But you are diflferent, and, what- 

•ever right you may have to complain of particular per- 

-sons, you have no right yet to live for yourself, and 

I dream away life as you just now talked of doing." 

** All this is very fioe," said Wcntworth ; " but I fear, 
if only public virtue were concerned, in nw present 
humour it would not last long. My fear, after all, is, 
.that however we may be delighted with it in books, the 
imagination of no one is strong enough to keep seclu- 
•elusion warm. I might otherwise leave ambition to 
those who murdered Beaufort; yet, I should be glad (if 
only to solve a problem in the moral history of man,) 
to make the discovery whether it is possible for any 
one beyond a certain age, and who has at all tasted ot 
public excitement, to throw it off and be happy with 
privacy, and nothing but his imagination to gild it. 
Show me such a man, and I may still be a dreamer." 

De Vere thought of Okeover anct Flowerdale, whose 
history he recounted ; but Wentworth rejected it, as i 
not in point. ^^ He was evidently," he said, *^ a coun- j 
try gentleman, with a. good estate, without which, per- j 
haps, his philosophy would not have served him. Be- 
sides, you say he was fully interested in the business 
and politics of the world. This is not what I want. 
Bolingbroke, indeed had his favourite maxim ot^vacare 
liierisJ* But this was only secondary in his mind: his 
real wish, to the last, was for power. What I do want 
ia a man of keen faculties, buoyant and active, with 
spirits under no disgusts, swayed by. no 9ther absorb* 
• ing passion, and therefore fit for the world if he pleases, 
yet rising above its ambition by sufficing to himself] 
wherever he goes. Show me, I say, such a man, and 
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as at present disposed, I should be inclined to enKst 
under hiia.'^ 

De Vere laughed, and said he knew of no such per- 
son, but, under such an alternative, would not show nim 
if he could. 

**Heis not to be found," observed Wentworth,**and 
therefore my dream of romance tnay continue for a few 
weeks at least,, without danger." 

At that moment, they had arrived at the castle of 
Lourde,high among the mountains, to the governor of 
which they had letters^; but, on presenting themselves, 
they were sofry to find he was absent at Toulouse; and 
as the only auberge in the place was a poor one, and 
their horses could proceed no further without rest, they 
were glad to learn, that by a pleasant walk among tor- 
f-ents and fells, they might easily reach the romantic 
St. Sauveun The sergeant of Lourde, who command- 
ed the small party called the garrison, in lieu of the 
governor, said they would there. find a h6iei mc^ni^ 
fiquey and, being lamous for its waters, la meilhure 
society du monde. They, therefore, set out on foot, 
leaving their horses to follow &s soon as refreshed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN OF IMAGINATION. 

I pr'ythee, shepherd, if that love or gold, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment i 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed. 

Sbakspkare. 

The travellers had not proceeded very far when St. 
Sauveur opened to their view, though at a great dis- 
tance, and perched up among the crags like eagles' nests. 
It overhung one of the numerous mountain-torrents 
that abounded, and was, as usual, backed by a grove 
of dark pines. The western sutil, clothed all the front 
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10 Bpleodor, hut reodered the heat powerful enough for 
a pair of fatigued and hungry pedestrians to wish to 
avoid it. By entering the. bed of a river, now almost 
dry, they thought not only to do this, but to escape a 
hill. Accordingly, they pursued a goat-path worn 
within the channel, till they came to a sort of natural 
shrubbery beyond which, voices were plainly heard, 
though the speakers were bid from view. Again their 
own laoguage* struck their ear; but it did not now so 
much surprise them, as in the instance of honest Fran- 
cois, who had, indeed^ apprived them that they might 
meet many of their countrymen aihong these mountains. 
They pursued the sound ; though Wentworth observed 
he had little wish to trench up<Mi the perfect freedom 
from English associations, for which he had come 
abroad, by renewing among these^ unjcnown country*, 
men, the reminiscences of home. *^We have enough 
of them," said he, ^4n ourselves." 

As their way, however, lay directly through the party 
&ey were obliged to proceed, apd soon came witbii^ sight 
of a tent pitched among the shrubs, c^ose to the banks 
where glided the mountain stream which they had pur- 
sued. Here, broader and fuller, it furnished the fisher- 
men with some of that excellent trout with which al- 
most all the Pyrenean rivulets abound. The voices 
had ceased, but they now heard the tuning of a guitar, 
as if in pireparation to accompany a song. 

Indeed on the outside of the tent, lay other musical 
instruments,— as a French horn, and a clariopet, inter- 
mixed with two or three fishing-rods, nets, and some 
baskets with plates, unfolded napkins, and cut bread — 
indicating that there had been a repast within the tent. 
A tethered mule, with panniers, was feeding not far off. 

Presently the guitar, being perfectly in tune, and a 
voice cleared with a few hems, a well known song in 
English arrested the attention of the friends, who look- 
ed at one another as if astonished at the appositene&s 
of the sentiment to their late conversation* 

<« Under the greenwood tree. 
Who lovea to lie with me. 
And tune hi$ merry note. 
Unto the sweet hiixl's throat—.^ 
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Come irither, coiheliSlher, come hiflier ; 

Here shall ha see 

No enemy, , 
Bill winter and hHign' weaker. 

» ' ' ' 

Who do^ ambition shun; 
And lo?e$ to liv^e i'the < sun» 
Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleas'd With what he filets. 

Come blther, come hither, come hithev t 
|Iere shall be see 
No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather.' 



»» 



Neither tKe voice nor the ^ccofnpaniment were of 
an ordinary musician ; and the effect both upon Went- 
worth and De Vere was peculiar, not indeed so much 
from the music as the sentiment. In ancient days, 
they would have thotight it a warning, and become 
superstitious. As it was, they were both much im- 
pressed, and confessed they could scarce have thought 
the coincidence possible. 

There discourse (for they were now close to the tent) 
hrOught out some of the company, which consisted of a 
person who seemed the master of the feast, and another, 
both evidently Englf^j two French gentlemen, and 
two la<)ies. One of tfH latter was also French ; but 
the other, the musician (for she was not yet disengag- 
ed from her guitar,) from a mixture of English man* 
ner with foreign features, left itdoubtlul to what coun- 
try she belonged. 

The gentleman who appeared the host, and was dress- 
ed in a green c6at with short skirts, red waistcoat, and 
ijoth coat and waistcoat hound with a narrow gold bind- 
ing, now advanced to reconnoitre, when the travellers 
began to apologize if they intruded, stating how they 
came there. The gentleman^ who had great good lift* 
inour as well as vivacity of countenance, said he had 
f^tarted out thus abruptly froni heai-ing his native lan- 
guage spoken so close to him, ^' though I might,'' said 
he, "have supposed that it was some of my coun- 
trymen from Bareges, who often do us the honour of 
a visit. However, you will give us the pleasure of 
taking some coffee after your walk. I expect my ser- 

3* 
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yants with it from a hut close by, which is a sort of 
cooking place/' 

Wentworth complitnent^d the gentleman on the 
agreeableness of his amusements, and in particular on 
the music they had heard,— -looking at the lady, who 
had by this tioie untied the ribband which bound her 
guitar. 

** It is a favourite song of mine/* said the gentle- 
man, ^<both for the melody and the thought: the lat- 
ter particularly ; or, perhaps," added he, with a sort 
of frank signbficance, ^^ I should not at this moment 
be here. But come,' (obsetving from the air and 
manner of both his guests that they were not'common 
persops,) *^ you ought at least to know who it is that 
has the pleasure of receiving you. My name is Rivers, 
of Northamptonshire ; and the lady there, who gave 
us the music, is, luckily for me, m^ lady, Mrs. Rivers." 

He with the same vivacity named his other guesto ; 
and then with good-natured politeness, left the travel- 
lers to tell their names, or not, as they pleased. Went- 
worth having shortly recited them, the party now pro- 
ceeded to a wide spreading elm, which covered them 
all over like a green tent. Here a man-servant in livery, 
and a very pretty soubreiie^ ^^ff]i^ head dress formed 
by a silk handkerchief of many colours becomingly dis- 
posed, served up the fuming repast. At the same time, 
two peasant lads, having climbed into a cork tree, higher 
up the wood, sounded the French horn and clarionet, 
which the travellers had seen on therr arrival, in a beau- 
tiful melody, which was pleasingly echoed from the op- 
posite hill. 

The whole of the original party seemed gratified; 
but somehow or another, both De Vcre and Went- 
wtlirth were grave. They were indeed pleased with the 
scene ; and they were forcibly struck with the anima- 
tion and intense pleasure which Mr. Rivers seemed to 
take in it. He also did the honours, if we may so call 
them, of the valley of St. Sauveur, with all the science 
of a painter, and all the enthusiasm of a poet ; and he 
wound up one panegyric on a particular piece of sccaery 
made more sublime by the approaching dusk, by say- 
ing that it always brought him nearer to heaven. 
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' ^^ But the whole country," said he, ** together with 
the freedom of life which it affords^ are such as makes 
most other modes of living contemptible." 

De Vere looked at Wentworth as much as to say he 
bad at last found the man he was in quest of; and the 
mental employment of both, in applying the scene before 
them to the subject of their late conversations, produ- 
ced pensiveness more remarkable from the alacrity and 
feeling of Mr. Riversi in every thing he said and did. 

His eye, indeed, was generally ^^ in a fine phrensy 
rolling/' which could scarcely escape the most obtuse 
observer. It certainly was not unheeded by either Went- 
worth. or De Vere, to who^n he became more and more 
a subject of examination^ Of this, however, he was 
wholly unconscious ; though, bad he been the reverse, 
it would probably have made no difference ; so much 
did hie seem to throw his heart, or at least his imagina- 
tion, into whatever subject lie was upon. 

In their walk to thetown of St. Sauveur, Wentworth 
ventured to ask him, if he preferred theae mountains to 
his own country ; and if he were not curious to know 
what was passing there. 

** Why, yes !*' said Mr. Rivers ; ** though I have not 
been in England for ^me years, I am still, and ever 
shall be, an Englishman. I love the soil, and the peo- 
ple ; though they are slow and not easily kindled to 
enjoy that taste for natural pleasures, which God has 
given to all of us, if we knew how to use it." 

De Vere watched him, and was struck with the vi- 
vacity with which he said this. The contrast, too, be- 
tween the vehemence of Mr. Ri versus manner and the 
silent sensibility of his wife, did not escape observation. 
She seemed to hang on all her husband said, with a plea- 
sure not the less visible, because not expressed in lan- 
guage. It had ^^an understanding but no tongue." 
In truth both Wentworth and DeVere were struck with 
the speaking expression of her countenance, and the 
elegant tourneur of her shape and mien, which forci- 
bly, and with mixed feelings of melancholy and plea- 
sure, reminded De Vere of one, who was, under every 
speculation, seldom out of his thoughts. 
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" I would giTc $Diiicthmg," whiipefed De Vere. **to 
know this man's history.*' - . • : 

•* We mav perhaps, obtain it in time,*' replied Weiit- 
worth« ^^Wilmot, yon know^ proscribed degnkory 
loitering wherever we choose; and I never felt so dis« 
posed to loiter.'' 

In fact the travellers were soon established at. the 
k6tel4nagnifique of the l^rench serjeant at Lourde, 
which was, in truth, a comfortable house. Mr. and 
Mrs» Rivers showed them all attention^; and- both 
Wentworth and De Vere, while stndj^iag the characters 
of their nciw acquaintance; Ibrgbt their late speculattons 
on ambition, and even ambition itsdf, for mrany dajis^ 



CHAPTER V. 

70£ HAV OF IMAaiNA^TION' TELLS H|S STOAT. 



Never did youiig man fancy 

" ' a S( 

Shakfspsabb. 



.With so eternut and so fix^ a seiil. 



There is no intimacy which grows so quickly as that 
contracted by fellow countrymen in a stranger land. 
Mr. Rivers soon found out, without being dazzled by 
it, the quality of Wentworth, with whode reputation he 
was familiar, and the high blood and connections of De 
Vere, with whose accomplishments andopinions he was 
much struck. 

On the other hand-, it was discovered, that Mr. Rivers 
had himself once been intended for public life ; and was 
actually well known to the world as the author of some 
lieautiful sonnets, which had charmed many' readers. 
This awakened the curiosity of the travellers still more ; 
and as he was of a free, warm, imparting disposition, 
in a few days they obtained from him the history they 
wanted ; if that can be called history, which relates 
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rather to the workings of a stnmg imUginatioQ^an to 
any activity or usefulness of life* 

It was brought about one evening, after Mrs. Rivers 
had retired from the 8upf>er«taUe. Wentworth having 
learned that Mr. Rirers was the kinsman of a person 
of consequence in a former administration, under whom 
be had actually been initiated in business, expressed 
bis astonishment that he had not condnued to pursue 
that career. • 

De Vere expressed no astonishment, but was, if po9* 
siUe more earnest than Wentworth himself to know 
what had induced the change. The French and the 
English fraeads who had been of his party, when the 
travellers first met them, were also of this, and added 
their wishes to know something of a story which they 
concludedcould not be without interest, though it might 
be without adventures* 

Won by these united intreaties, Mr. Rivers com- 
plied, and thus continued the conversation which led 
to it: — 

*'*' I have told you that I have not what is called suc- 
ceeded. in the world ; to be sure, as far as the hopes of 
success were concerned, I was even in boyhood, the most 
unpromising creature that ever lived. As a child, my 
nurse-maid said, I took every thing by the rule of con- 
trary. I would neither eat, nor sleep, nor learn my 
letters, except as it suited my fancy ; and once, one 
evening when I was scarcely in breeches, and they 
wanted to put me to bed, I was found, after a long 
search, in a nest I had been making for myself under a 
Portugal laurel. There I had actually intended to pass 
the night ; the birds made nests,, and why should not 
I ? My father and mother laughed at it ; and I could 
not comprehend why I was so scolded by Deborah, 
except that the moss and damp had quite spoiled my 
clean trowsers. 

^^ It was the same at school ; I got my lessons when 
it suited me, and was flogged when it did not* Even- 
ing school (I speak of the first I was at,^ I could not 
bear. We were on the borders of a forest, and I loved 
so of an evening to walk in a forest. 
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*^ If my volontiiTy reading pleased iiie I vfrent an with 
it, inatead of writing exercises, as I ought to have done, 
and finished the exercises wtien I might have been 
playing at cricket. If I do the business I am obliged 
to do, thought I, what signifies when I do it? 

^ I was but ten years old when I became acquainted 
with this beauttfiil country. My father's health made 
it necessary for us to go to Bagnieres de Bigorre, not 
far from hence. Perhaps it is the Aost chiming spot 
in Europe ; but what I chiefly remember k for was its 
delicious figs, and the market-girls whosidd them. They 
used to run after me^ calling me ^ leur petit Anglais^ 
aimabk en/ant f^ et etetera^ but always ending with 
f «tf A/ que fat de benme fyfuee; .Jichetez d fnat. Jolt 
petit eottiT,^ The^figs, and compliments, and short 
petticoats, and crimson head-dresses, gre still before 
me, and made an impression I.shi^l never lose, 

** There was an orange-grove, half a league from the 
town, that had belonged to an old nionaatery then ia 
ruins, and had a garden and fountain, which were my 
delight. The gardener let roe do as I likedii and eat 
his mulberries or play with his doves without scolding. 
He was pleased with my sprightlioess ; and he said 
that, except for my love to lie still on the turf, content 
with merely breathing the perfume of the air, I ought 
to have been a French doy. To this wild place I was 
allowed to go at stated periods, as a reward for be- 
having well. I went on a boriquo, while my father and 
•mother drove in a calesh. How delightfully sleepless 
was the night before the party ! The place filled my 
infant imagination, and excites me still. 

^*' We returned to England, but my character return- 
ed with me. At Winchester I seldom went to the 
hill, but in play-hours played truant, to walk to the 
neighbouring villages, stopping at cottages, or even ale- 
houses in the road, to hear any tale that might be told, 
but especially if the relator or the facts were out of the 
common way. By degrees, this generated a taste for 
extractingaipusement from passing scenes or characters, 
no matter what: if they were pleasing or prominent, 
well \ if not my fancy made them so. I afterwards be« 
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came a poet, and the sonnets which you are pleased to 
mention with approbation, are the mere glass of my 
mind, such as it was then. 

^ I remember when this sonnet-making genius first 
took me. There was an arbour of sweet-brier in a 
neighbcmrtng gentleman's garden, and nothing would 
serve me, but I must compose an Ode to Nature in 
^is arbour* 1 knew the gentleman, and might have 
got leave well enough ; bi!itto steal there unknown was 
the things One morning in July, with the birds chirp* 
ing, and the sweet-brier smelling, and all my genius 
awake, I was seized by a purr of rough* hands belong- 
ing to a clown of a gardener, who never car«d for an 
ode in his life. He thought I concealed myself to steal 
the gooseberries, and was for dragging me to his mas- 
ter. I was afi^id of the ridicule of the discovery, (for 
he had also seized my odeQ tod, though only thirteen, 
I resisted with all my might. The cotlsequetice was, 
before I got away, a good bfeating^ and the loss of my 
ode, which was read and laughed at by the whole town. 
But as I had escaped unknown, I never acknowledged it. 

**This was at thirteen: two years after, the taste 
proved a little more inconvenient. I waa invited for 
the holidays, by an old man, who had been a friend of 
my father; who was now dead. He had not a relation 
in the world, and gave out, that he intended to make me 
his heir. I went with joy ; but he was a humourist and 
a miser, and locked up himself, his servants, and me, 
in our bed-rooms at eight o'clock. It was summer, 
and I did not like to go to bed at eight in summer. So 
I made a rope ladder, and escaped to play the flute in 
the fields, and eat raspberries and cream with a neigh- 
bouring farmer, whose daughter had the whitest skin in 
the world. 

*^ I was discovered, iand sent back in disgrace, and 
the will was altered. But my mother fcH*gave me, con- 
sidering the reasons ; indeed, she had a spice of ro- 
mance herself. 

** ' Tis certain, that I scarcelv ever took a walk which 
I called, and perhaps intended to be, a solitary one, but 
I turned it into as much busy occupation as a Dutch 
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picture : for I se^loro returned without something lilce 
an adventure; sotne new acquaintance, some other 
maii^s or other woman's history, (I always liked the 
last best,) some danger run, just enough to be not quite 
^sagreeable ; perhaps some little distress relieved, 
which last, (ah ! that the instances had been more fre- 
quent,) always sent me homt to a happy rest. 'Tis tnxe^ 
imagination gave the tjtnt to aH, and wnether I washed 
nighted, and shared a peasant's supper, or, as has been 
the case^ dined with a squire of high degree, whom I 
had never seen before, every thing wais delfghtful, for 
every thing was romance. 

<^ At college ! — ^but I wish I could pass over that 
eventful place, for there I was enchanted, honoured, ^nd 
disgraced ; — ^the world it opened, ravished my very* 
soul. I was surrounded by genius, and the works of 
genius. Every man who had a spark of it, was an idol 
to me : every grove an Athens: ' 

•* My Winchester lore told well, and I gained the 
prize for Latin verse. This made me resolved to stand 
for a Merton fellowship. It required study, and I re- 
romned a whole long vacation to read. Accordingly I 
passed adl the mornings among my books. In the even* 
mgs, I diverted myself with riding, or walking among^ 
the villages in the vicinity. Once, I was seen by a ri- 
val candidate, dancing in a barn. He n^ade the most 
of it, and the fellows who were to decide the election, 
looked shy. But this was not the worst. 

** Every body knows Bag^ey wood^ near the city. It 
is usually ftill of nightingales. But it was frequented 
by other beings as well as nightingales. Their calling 
was impure, and their company disgraceful. The proc- 
tors resolved to clear this wood, and one unfortunate 
night, when I was there, it was beset by a posse of 
constfdsfcs. I declare to heaven I was there only as a 
votary of the mt;se and of the moon. But the dogberrtes 
made no distinction. I was dragged before the magis- 
trates in common with a number of low people of both 
sexes; and though I escaped being committed as a 
rogue and a vagabond, I lost my fellowship, I after- 
wards redeemed mysell^ and resumed my old habits. 
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^' Of, course I was laughed at,. but I laughed in my 
turn. Let those laugh that wii^ and I always won, for 
I wiisalwaya more or less^ happy. To be sure. I was 
often deceived) ah! how often! A stream, which at 
home i bad thought a lovely brook, when I had seen 
Others, seemed nolhiog but a ditch^ An old man in a 
Soldier's, coat, whom I wenjt a mile o\\% of the rjoad to 
show to an inn, and proi|iised to treat, in return lor the 
atory of the battle p}, JUs^eldt, picked m^y pocket by (he 
way. The rascal ti^ld me he was the grenadier in a pic*, 
tut^e of JUord Ilig^hier; that he had sat for it; , and I 
believed him. Wliien I came io se^ the picture^ he was 
xio moaie tike it tlum mydog. 

. ^* Then Belinda! ahe ha4 seemed to me to combitie 
all the virtues^ and atU the gitiqea^ only because she was 
a pretty girl, and played the spinet. .. When I visited 
her again,^ after haying been at college, and in London,, 
she turned out to be a country dowdy ; and I saw her 
without a sigh, consigned to the arms, of an honest, 
bucter^making &rmer, to whonvshe made an excellent 

butter*mftiing wif^eu 

^* But what of this ?. For the moment I jselieved all 
^t my feelings told me ; and 1 never cpuld bear to be 
convinced. Sit lepst at the time, that I was wrong*. , 

*^ Strict abstract truth, the realities of things as they 
may appear to an s^ngel, are not within man's power, at 
least not in mine* The whole world is but a dream. 
Do you think I admire the. colours of the rainbow less, 
because 1 sim tojd there is really no .coh>ur in it? And 
what if I do know the truth oi thinga, will they on that 
account please me more^ or so much, as my fancy makes 

them? . . 

.^^ At the time I was speaking of, my father was dead, 
and the estate was mine; but my mother, whom I 
loved, lived, in the jnanor-house. It was necessary to 
choose a profession ; for my fortune, though competent, 
was by no nieans sufficient to ojccupy me. Besides^ as 
my mother, who was a sensible woman, observed, an 
idler is not respectaUe, even though rich. You have 
parts and powers, she said, and so I had > but I knew 

Vol.; in. 4 ^ . 
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Bot where ibey ky, and BtiU lees, with such a dUjipei* 
tion, how to employ them. 

I had a huge desire to see the worldyaod read voy« 
ages and travels wistfully ; I even thought of the 8«sa. 
But luckily I was always sea*sick, and sca*sicknes8 and 
ronnance do not agroe ; besides, there is no sentimoit 
on ship-board i a great deal of honour, but no roses* 
Gallant fellows! they deserve aU their rewards. I bow 
before their superior energies ; but these energies wem 
not mine. 

^ I thought of the army, and might have gone ti^o 
the guards. But I found that wanderins as a aoldier's 
life sometimes is, it was not the sent of wandering I 
afected* In short, wandering in company with a whole 
vegiment, and, above all, under command, did not suit 
me. Perhaps ( should not have minded it with a set 
of gvpsies. - , . 

** We had great relations^ and my mptber applied fior 
one of them to recommend me to a great man for em-" 
nloyment. He was a great man himself, and made me 
bis secretary, en attendant mieux. But he was oi- 
opinion, with Sir R. Walpole^ that poets made bad men 
ot business, and were fitter for speculation than .foe 
npptice. He warned me of this, and fairly told me if 
icontinued silly (as he called my romance,} he must 
leave it to romance to promote me. 

^^I accepted the conditions^and went to court, which 
daazled, and^ for a lutie while, pleased me. I fluttered 
about^ and sunned myself in smiles, all but those of my 
patron, who was too matter-of-fact for me. 

*^ My first quarrel with him was, that he seldom, went 
into the country, and when there, always wanted to get 
back again ; yet had the cruelty (which I thought ty<- 
^ ranny,) to send me sometimes to town about business, 
in August, while he remained behind :<!^though I knew 
he could not enjoy himself. 

<* His notions of a country' seat were such as might 
be expected. What misery, on laying down a book to 
wish for a stroll in a flower garden, yet have to walk a 
quarter of a mile for it, and then find the door locked. 

^^ But he cared little for roses, and was always among 
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his papers; and, (straag^ as I thought it,) wanted tne te 
be so too. This want of ideality discomposed me, and 
I thonght myself in every thing but power and riches 
(triflings ingredients) above himu He is in tramm^, 
diought'J, widi all his honoui-s.; he is ever behind the 
dirone itk the House of Lords, or under the gallery of 
the House of Commons. . He cannot, like me, light 
lus lamp to Ariel or Oberob^ or the field of Shrewsbuf 
ty, or Bosworthf nor if the weather be soft, can he shut 
up his papers, and fly to the forest. It will be seen that 
I fled there too often. 

^ I did not dislike, nay, I even liked London, but it 
was chiefly because it prepared me the better for the 
coon^y* I laid in. stone of ideas ; I contemplated ^arti- 
ficial elegance ; I jgained an insight into artificial tha** 
racter, and I then flew, with teif fold alacrity, to the ea«^ 
joyment of liberty wherever it took me. Rough nature 
pleased ntethe m^ore, because I k«ew its contrast. But 
nature, rough or smooth, was vrhat i wanted. In town 
eveiy thing was masked. This may seem to afford 
greater scope for the imagination, of which I am a vo» 
tary. But no! there is nothing to spring from; no 
origistfd spark to set-all in a blaze. For a man of the 
wori^ London is charming ; but, spite of my lot, I was 
not a man of the world.* -" - 

^^ How I always loved Gray's Ode, who, in a twi- 
light Walk, used to think he saw Parnassfis in every 
hill, and Aganippe in every fountain. What was'it that 
did this? Fancy; and twilight, which frermits Fancy 
to work. Broad day, or the hum of a tcwer, would 
have destroyed it in a moment. But I had more fancy 
even than Gray, though not so good a poet; for even 
in broad daylight I could often see Hebe's cheek in a 
milkmaid, and fairy steps in a town meadow. 

" Think not, however, from what I have said, that 
even towns can give no play to the fancy. Many 
would say the fancy is there best exercised. It is cer* 
tain that she flutters much, (I will tiot say most,) in 
courts and feasts. When I have seen my patron's 
niece, Lady Anne, sweeping by in silken sfieen, with 
lace and diamonds, and waving plumes, I have thought 
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her a princess, and gofie home and dreamt of her as 
such. The next day I have found her in a nu>b cap. 
The illusion was gone; but I was happier while it is«st* 
ed than unhappy at its being dispelled i so on the whoit: 
I gained by it. 

^* Perhaps yott will call oie mdd f but do^s Bacon 
write madhess when he says there is a natural, diottgh 
a corrupt love of falsehood, tha^J gives pleasure. ^ Truths' 
says he, < is an open dayiighi^ that does not show tbe 
masks and mummeries and trinihphs of the world, half 
so stately and daintily as candle«light^ Doth any maa 
doubt that if there were taken out of m«n^ft minds, vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, fake valuations, and inokag'i* 
nations, as one would, but it would leave the nainda of 
a number of men poor shrunken things, full of iMkaii»> 
choly and indisposition ?'* 

^^This was my creed ; and! did not repent it, tboogl^ 
my patron and kinsman told me I should never do^ 
and reminding me of my conditions, talked of nty 
quitting my employment. • . : 

^^I heard it with great independence; npy, wi<h 
something like con tempt* Shall I own the trum f All 
the titne the lecture was going on, a pot of wallflower 
smelt so sweet under my nose, that the country, iu 
beautiful pastoral rose before fny eyes. While Sir Johft 
talked of docketting letters, 1 was thinking of making 
hay; while he referred to Downing-street,! was upon \hh 
banks of the Dee ; and when he mentioned parliament^ 
ary eloquence, I was dreaming of the nightingale. It 
was this that gave nie a sort of elevation of spirit in 
my reply, which absolutely astonished ray patron. His 
astonishment reached its height when I took him at his 
wbrd^ and said I would quit his service. 

^^We did not quarrel, and I thought Lady Anne 
squeezed me tenderly by th«> hand when I tow- leave 
of her— there certainly was a %e9T in her eye, and I 
wrote a sonnet upon it. 

•^ Restored to liberty j I added what I could to 
my mother's jointure, and reducing myself to what i 

• ♦ Bacon'5 Essays, Art. Truth. 
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thought a com^peteat allowance, I escaped to the lake 
of Geneva, on purpose to row where St. Preux had row* 
ed with Kloise to. the rocks of MieUerie. I found no 
trace of h'un > but the place did much, and fancy the 
rest. The realities of Rome, have not interested more 
thaathe^ere illusions of these scenes* Yes! divine 
Jean Jacques! I have followed thee in.thy4reams with 
a pleasure which none but a kindred dceamer could 
&el. I have sought thee at Charmetl^fes^ and tracked 
thee to Savoy*. My heart has b|ea;t in the ^aqae plac^ 
as thine. Thou art one whom I could for ever admire , 
thy^ carelessness .of the future^ thy. confidence, in the 
pjBjBseqts thy fond imaginatioos, and the enchantments 
af -ihy sentiment*— all make me bow down before the 
atetr:of thy geni^us^ andradore thee as an Indian adores 
the sun.*' . - 

This apostrophe, uttered with upraised bands and 
kindling ey^^^ for a while stopped the enthusiast in his 
nasration* ' Some of the .compauy caught a little of his 
fire, and the French gentleman was delighted with it, 
and -complimented him upon his feeling, De Vere also* 
had been particularly interested by other parts of his 
narration ; and though he felt that, with all his imagi- 
nation^ Rousseau was a scoundrel, he feared to express 
an opinion, lest it should interrupt the story* Went- 
worth had watched the whole with fixed attention, and 
entreated the speaker to proceed. 

Mr. Rivers went on. ^^ i xoamed about the Alpi), 
and purauedthe object of my devotion to Chamberrl; 
where, however, I could not help wondering that a man 
even of imagination could find play for it aiid compose 
leUers, or any thing else, while in the sensible contem- 
plation of nothing but chimney-tops and house*tilt$. 
But Rousseau was the prince of imagination. 

(«I returned to France, and roamed on foot through 
the delices of the pays de Henri Quatre : and thence all 
over the Pyrenees, on the Spanish side as well as this. 
My warmth of fancy never left me; every s.9mggler 
was a condottieri, every priest a troubadour^ It is ce£- 
tain that I many a time loitered to hear a guitar, until 
I knew not where to sup, and have actually slept in my 

4* 
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doak at « eotiagc door. But reWmber^ thts was tin 
climate of' rose&j of warinth, of geniality, (to coin a 
word^of which we poor Saxeins in vain endtsavour ta 

^^Once^ after having coastiined a whole day in cx^ 
plortng the Pic de MidK where I had :8een nothing^ hut 
the laerre, a roamiiig woU\ or k distant lake, I began 
to long fcr a shelter wherein to pass the night. It had 
now closed in 4 but I knew that the moon would soon 
rise ; and, as I bad cootinuisd descending^ liH I h^d got 
to the base of the mountain, I hoped quickly to fitid 
;what I watited; I was not disappomi^d, for tlie moon 
getting a little above the horizon^ by illuminBting two 
or thtee cottage casements to the east, showed mer I 
had retimed to jtbe haunts of men. It was th« hamlet 
of Sti £)mb. I looked for some little auberge^ sutlias 
i^ smallest village in England generally aSbrds, but 
could dideover none. It did not diaturb me, for by 
experience, I h^tw I might trust to the good nature of 
the people. I only stopped to ascertain, by outwaa«d 
appearance, at which habitation I had the chstnce of 
being received with least inconvenience. With tWs 
view I leaned over the gate of a little orchard^ and' for 
a while enjoyed the- lovely freshiiess of the- herbage. 
AH was silent; but suddenly the silence was broken, 
not disagreeably, by the sound of a fife playing at a 
distance. The tone was now merry, now grave, but 
chiefly the former. This was quite enough to put me 
in motion; so entering the gate, I directed my steps to 
the opposite hedge, whence the sound <:ame, and found 
three or four youn^ lads, and as many girls, in the 
basque dress, who fmd left their supper to enjoy a dance 
by the light of the moon/ 

^^It had just ceased as I came up, and I heard the 
ufer, with a tone of commendation and superiority at 
the same titrte, saying to a young, girl^ « Vrqimeni tu 
as bien /aii ma belle; presque at^si bien que nous 
auiresy n^at/ez p(M peur. Mais eantinueZf* said he, 
addressing the whole party, *vive la dance! vipa la 
gioia P With this he resumed his fife, and the little 
troop .prepared tQ reo^w theic sport. I was ait a Ibsb 
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whether to break in upon them by showing myself, or 
to go back to the house and make ray wante known ; 
but I could not help stopping, to remark the^yoiltiigper-- 
son who had been the object of the fifer's ccNnmenda- 
tion. I, however, could dtscorer nothing, though the 
It^ts iottthe sky grew brighter and brighpifer, except 
that she was rensarkably graceiul, aiid moved in beauti- 
ful time. I never k^ged so much for a dance in my 
Hf«. 

*^ Not ktiowing how best to annoofice myself, I put 
my flute together, and made a second to the air to which 
the party were dancing, which by no means had a bad 
effect. But it stopped them, and all- cam«^ towards^ me 
2it once with curiosity, bat not rudeness^ ^ One df- the 
young men, indeed^ the- fifei*, (who seemed to preside, j 
exclaimed, *Que diabU^ que veauxtuP^ But it went 
no farther, particularly when I told them I wds a stran- 
ger who loved music and dancing as well as Ihey; was 
bepighted, and knew not where to ftnd refreshment. 
But 1 observed the young girl retreated hastily to the 
house. I was soon discovered to be a foreigner, and 
when I had announced I was £ngHsh, I foUnd it did 
me no harm ; and; an old lady, who had by this time 
joined the party, and seemed the mother, or at least 
the person in authority over all, told me in very good 
French, unmixed viixh patois^ that as there was no inn, 
I should lodge where 1 was. 

^* Nothing could please me more ; so I was willingly 
ushered into rather a spacious sort of common room — 
in fact, the kitchen, round which two or three doors 
led into smaller rooms, where the family slept. One 
of.them, in which there was no despicable bed, was al- 
lotted to me ; and, mean time, a clean wench, who was 
the only servant, began to prepare a sapper of eggs aod 
legumes, for Monsieur. But as this would take time, 
(and time allotted to pleasure is always precious in 
France) the yuung fifer, who, to do him justice, had as 
much vivacity and alertness as any of his countrymen, 
proposed they should take one more dance, with the 
addition of my flute to his flfe, if ^Monsieur would con- 
descend. The smiles of two or three youag girls, who 
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ahow«d ibeir whx^ teeth- veiy prettUy in secoading the 
request^' wQi*idhav« made ipe comp^.at any time ^. but 
I bopfltd^f#r a dance myself, and looked round for the 
fifer^s nymphv WHh $pme disajipointment at not finding 
her among them>« He had himaelf gone in quest of her, 
bttc iFettamed with a mortified air, -mingled 40O with a 
litade resentment) at her refusal to return. ^ CeUe petite 
cho^Cf Zerlinaf^ aaid he, angrily, *veux iu la croiret 
EUefaU la medeste* She.wouH dance any more,' said 
the fifer^ ^ and I was teaching her to dance so welL' 

^^^ Perhaps,' phaerved the eldest fpmale, to whom he 
addressed bimsalf, and vho was his sister, * you were 
too rough with her Jacques ; you know I always told 
you «he was nol made for roughness ; elle est trap de- 
lieaie^ pauvif^ filU^ outre m^ malheurs^^^ Jacqpe«^ 
g^ve her. a look, at first angry \ but afterwards sofjj^ep^ 
ing into great seriousness, he added, ^Ouiy tUf ct^ rat-, 
son, Jacqueline ; et moi^ comme toujouh^ j^ai tori* 
With that he- flung out of doors, and we heard no 
more- of dancing that night, for Jacques seemed the li& 
and soul of the party. 

^By thfs time my little s»ipper was ready, and I sat 
down to it with appetite enmigh ; but somehow or apo* 
ther I could not help thinking of Zerlina, and was only 
consoled by the hope of seeing her in the morning." . 



CHAPTER VL 

THE MAN OP rMAGXNATION COWGLtTDES HIS STORY. 

Thoy^ deareflt Peixiitft. 

■ Or I'll be thine, my fair. 
Or not my father's, for ] cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
1 be not thine* SfiASSPEiiwi!. 

^^ Nor waa the hop« disappointed ; for as the family 
were all cottagers, though at their ease, diey could not 
aiFord separate apartmuts, still less separate meals* J 
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Mras deHgtrted, tfierefore^ to find s^U my hosts (Zeiltna 
amongst thent,) Seated on a stone benc^ under a luxu*- 
riant vine, ht their cheetfnl early breaUan, made ttiU 
more eheerftd by the freshness of the momiilg. To be 
isure, the repast w^ at ^rst but of brown bread and 
goai^s milk ; but not onl^ was I accuslooied to that, 
but it was soon reinforced by esufs frdi^y aftd a loMe 
de chocolaiy which I Ibuod was meant for' me. The 
romance of the thing gavie the whole scene a zest, which 
more sumptuous entertaiiiiiients to me 6iten wanted. 
But who would hat*^ thought of th^ quality oC a break- 
fast, or even of breakfast itself, when Zerlina was 
there ? 

*' She aroSe with the re»t on 4«y approach ; and while 
they all opened in Httle babbling compliments, she made 
me a silerit but So graceful a courtesy, and the courtesy 
was accompanied by such a blushing air of retiredness^ 
and yet, as it seemed to me^ it was so potite (if I did 
not even think it so high bred,) tteit my interest, al- 
ready much' on- the qm vive^ was all her's in a moment* 

^^ She was the clearest brunette I ever saw ; and full 
of expression, at least I made ht^r so, which is the same 
thing. She had the finest turned arms, and wrists, and 
ham^j and her head was as well set on her neck as a 
statuary could have wished. But even if it had been 
iU-shaped, the gipsey had contrived *to set it off with a 
crimson silk net, the tassels of which were intermixed 
with a profusion of her dark tresses, in a manner so 
piquante that there was no keeping one^s eyes off it^ 
Then her shape, form, figure^ action, oh! they were in- 
imitable^ I cannot tell you, str«, how soon and how 
entirely she got possession of me ; and yet without 
speaking a word." 

De Vere would have smiled, had not some too in- 
teresting recollections come across htm ; so contenting 
himself with saying, he could perfectly well understand 
this, Mr. Rivers continued. "But she set herself off 
so by her dress ! I cannot describe her dress ; but you 
shall see it in her picture, as^ I sketched ity^tboiigh it was 
no more than that of a Pyrenean Paysan(ie« It was % 
simpler boddice gf - black silk, laced with critmso^' ---^^ 
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boat and having a 8tfiiid»up collar tn the nature of a 
ruif, which lefi open a^ graceful throat, ornamented by 
a string of coral, and a cross of gold. Beneath, a criiii*^ 
son petticoat,, not stlk, but of the fine stu^F of the coun- 
try) was just abort enough to show the prettiest fool 
in the world/ Well ! I bad c^ten.been iivi#ve at first 
stghtf bujt.|kow> I prepwped for it in earnest. Jacques 
was at ber side« and showed her all roatic attentiona* 
He cut ber loaf foir her^ eitUed her eggs for hcFr, Md 

{crossed her to eat^ 1 thought Jaeques looked particcn 
arly ugly* Yet she did not seem to encourage hii0, 
and said little in return for a thousand country coin* 
pliments*. * • 

^^ You mny suppose 1 was mueh que&tioned by my 
good humoured hosts, but not by her. She did Mt 
utter a word. But I observed she was very attMitsve 
to aU I said, and I translated that into a great deaL We 
talked of England. *Mam's€lie entend P^AnghU^ 
said Jacqueline, ^EH ikpoiiibkr said I. *l hate P^An* 
glois^^ said Jacques. ^CTesi une vilaine langne-^^r^ViMBB^ 
etes nialhonnete,^ said his mother. 

*^' ToujoursJort! cried Jacques, looking $ulky, airi 
was silent for -the resit of the breakfast.^ 

^' I could enlarge, much on all this, but will not de« 
tain you. It is sufficient, as you may suppose, that 
upon Jacqueline's inforfnation, I addressed myself 
in English to Zerlitia^ who answered me with some 
shyness, but very prettily, and only kindled my inter* 
est more and more to know who she was, and how she 
came to be domesticated with beings, evidently so much 
her inferiors. Besides, I remembered the expression 
of Jacqueline the evening before, ^ Outre Hs malAeurs.^ 
No ! there was no stirring till I had discovered what 
they were. 

^^ Discover them I did, and strange they proved ; 
strange enough even for me. You will perhaps scarce 
believe me when. I tell you the native country of Zer* 
Una was Poland : the seat o£ her misfortunea as weH as 
those of so many others at that eruel ume. I have told 
you I was no politician, and I never thought much 
about the rascally partition just then going on, though 



dined xfadljr m my ears by niy patron Sir John, *from 
whom I had escaped* Bat I now thought of nothing 
dse. 

^^ Zcsflmz was the dan^ter and sister of die Staroste 
Zerliasky^ Her mother was £ngitsh, and a Mordaunt ; 
h«nce her pretty EngKab tongue. , And as Miss Mor* 
dauot had travdlled much in Italy for her health, henee 
Zertina^s Italian name. The &mily eettled sometime 
at Bagnierea, the BaA of tise Pjrreoees, to wliich peb* 
pie of all nati<Hi8 flock^ ; mnd here the match took 
place between Miss Moidaunt and the Staroste.Zertin* 
ski, and here Zerlina was born. Afterwards they went 
to Poland with a Pyrenean nurse, of whom hereafter. 

^ All was happy for some years.; till those miseries 
asose, which afford no play to the imagination but such/ 
as I am by no means fond of. 

^^Z^ltna's mother was dead, and het- father had no- 
bly €»ppo8ed the tlvee crowned birds of prev who were 
devouring his fine country. But he perished in unequal 
banle against the Russians^ who claimed him, his son, 
and Zerlina, too, as subjects, by a law of titeir owoi 
making. The son was seized in his own house, and 
hurried to head-quarters to be tried for treason, though 
he had not yet been in arms, and had never heard of 
any sovereign but Pooiatowski. Think of my glory, 
when I tell yod his life was saved, though his liberty 
could not be preserved, by the energy of the gentle girl I 
have just described to you !'* 

Here the whole company became elevated with pka- 
sure, as well as curiosity, and Mr. Rivers, greatly ani- 
mated, went on. • 

** As soon as she heard of his capture, and of what ^ 
he was accused, ignorant as she was of the world, and 
even of Poland, where she had never stirred from her 
father's house ; unaccustomed even to the sight of men, 
(in truth but then barely eighteen) she conceived the 
great, the romantic design, God bless her for it,*' said 
Rivers, with an emotion caught by all his guests) ** of 
appearing before the military tribunal that was to try 
him, with the hope to save his life. 

The company were breathless. 
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^And nobly she performed it^" ccmtioued RiverSi 
" though she had two hunflred miles to triiTel ^ through 
roads fall of savages, and of which she was wholly ig- 
norant. With no- male friend to protect het;-^nothing 
but a guide*-^she traversed her smoking couoti^io the 
Russian hted-quarters, and presenting herself to the 
general, besought him to hear her. 

^ ^l have no hope,' said the tremulous girl, in tears, 
^ that begging a brother's Ufe, as a favour, will do; but 
if a trial is allowed, and proofs that he has never been 
in arms, I have brought them with me to throw ^t your 
feet/ 

^ The astonished old Scythian, to whom she address* 
ed herself, had some heart left. He looked at her, then 
at htr papers, and then at her again ; and for the first 
time in his life, hesitated about a military execution* 
But the proofs were clear, and Zerlina touching : and 
somehow or another he felt that Zerlinsky was itino- 
cent<-<*->80 he sent him to Siberia.* 

^ As for Zerlina, after being allowed to embrace her 
brother, the same good Providence which had protect- 
ed her to head-quarters, protected her back again, but 
she found the family fortune confiscated, her house in 
ruins, and had no where to lay her head but in the cot- 
tage of her nurse, then a widow, about thirty miles off. 
Here she remained in safety for three months, and 
passed for, and dressed like her nurse's daughter. But 
in vain, for the province, in which she now resided, had 
been seized by Prussia, and the good Frederick, (End- 
ing a number of his beloved Prussians without wives, 
thought it but right.to provide them with that necessa- 
ry comfort. He had just issued an order therefore, 
for e^'ery family in which there was a .marriageable 
girl, to send be^ >irith si portion of household stuflR, to 
the husbands whom he had selecttfd . for them, on the 
othierr side of the Oder. I'he general who had the exn 
ecution of this order, had already pitched upon Zerlina. 

"There was nothing left for her but to fly, and no 

• For the honour of woman fet it be known, that this ia a storj^ of 
real Hfe. 
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pWce to fly but to Bngtatid o(r the. Pyrenees, the old 
nurse's n^lvfc €^^iftitr^r. ^ - ' 

m 

'* *•* Engtartd'wiis tdo far off, atid Zerltna knew not her 
relatiortsj 'sbtfteyflev^, that ts, they <iatnero a wagon 
to HagmeT*es\ where thie' gocJd riUrs^h(]ped to find her 
family. "She found 'bftly an miclfe*, but^he was grown 
old, and bad retired to VllfeUft' the hamlet where I met 
Zferiiria. ' rwa« a'bfc'Wtiffiit hfemlet) as* I have told you j 
and 'Zerlitia, whbc6urted''privaty<i entreated her ourse 
to settle thcjre. Stik had Waived some ducats from the 
wreck df her fortun^^ sind alt hfer mother's jewels : and 
lifckily the Poles are very fond of jewels. Her nui^se, 
tod, had a Kttle 'ho^rd; do they established themselves 
humbly but comfortably at St. Elmo. Alas ! in twelve 
months 2erliha lo^this faithful old friend, and was 
glad to be received as a boarder by the respectable old 
lady in whose cottage I found her.'* 

'Here' Mr. Rivers stopped, as if doubtful whether he 
had not told enough, but no one seemitig to rekx in his 
disposition to listen, he went on. 

" in this sequestered spot she endeavoured to forget 
herself. She liked the females, and all showed4ier at- 
tention. Too much attention for Jacques — but hang 
Jacques — he did not succeed and was so unhappy, pxjor 
fellow, that one morning he left us, with his Montero 
cap on his head, a long gun on his shoulder, and a lea- 
thern hot lie and wallet at his back. He said he would 
just go and fetch Us an iserre* I shall never JTprget his 
blue stockings, and red garters, tied under the knee. A 
fine figure. Sir, for a picture ; and I wish I had taken 
him. But I never saw him afterwards. He said he 
would only climb the mountains ; but he climbed into 
Savoy, and never came back while I was in the village.*' 
Here Mr. Rivers concluded, saying, *' My tale is 
done, for as you may suppose, the admiration [ had con- 
ceived for the beiiuty of Zerlina, did not diminish by 
learning her history and character. Such was the es- 
teem kindled by these, that had ^he been plain, I believe 
I should have been equally won. As it was — 

* I loved her for the dangers slie had past, 
And she loved me that I did pity them.' 

Vol. III. 5 
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In short, I married her. Marriage usually puts an «nd 
to imagination. But it was not so with mine. What I 
have been telling you, happened five or six years ago, 
and I am now about thirty ; but, thank Heaven, imagi- 
nation has hot yet failed me. To be sure, I suppose 
Zerlina is not so much of a nymph as she used to be. 
But I cannot find it out, and the knowledge of her vir* 
tue, and the recollection of the romance which brought 
us together, not only point every charm, but are always 
new to our hearts. I have a boy who already repeats 
verses ; and a girl who is an angel. We still dance in 
an orchard, and I still play the flute.^' 

It was late night when the friends returned to their 
lodgings from Rivers' supper, and Rivers' story. They 
were both much impressed by it, and they agreed that 
what Wentworth in his speculation had despaired to 
meet with — a man full of interests unconnected with 
the business of life— was here found. They agreed, 
indeed, that most who were engaged in that business, 
would laugh at Rivers as a madman, or at best, as a 
very great fool. But to Wentworth, in his then frame 
of mind, the man of imagination seemed a person of a 
higher *world. " For though/' said Wentworth, " he 
talked a great deal of what many of us would, and not 
unjustly, call nonsense, yet never man was seemingly 
more qualified to laugh in his turn at our struggles, or 
tell a minister of state, I want nothing of you," 

" He would at farthest," observed De Vere, " tell 
the minister to stand out of his sunshine, if he were in 
it. He beats Bolingbroke all to nothing with his phi- 
losophy and his inscriptions." 

" He is certainly an enviable person," proceeded 
Wentworth; **and whether we may agree with him or 
not in the road he has taken to happiness, I never saw 
more sincerity in the enjoyment of it. He puts us 
matter-of-fact people to the blush. In imagining all, 
he possesses all." 

" He possesses the woman he loves,"^ remarked De 
Vere. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, each revolving 
the tale they had heard according to his different no- 
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tions, till they separated for the night, to think of it 
alone. 

They passed a week or two in this country of ro- 
mance, the tutelary deities of which seemed the enthu- 
siastic Rivers and his touching little wife — both of 
whom became objects of their close observation. In 
truth, the friends expected to detect something like va- 
cuity in their enjoyments. But no. The imagination 
of Rivers gilded every thing with sunshine. Me was 
out of doors whenever the weather did not forbid^ and 
when it did, eitiployed himself in reading to his wife. 

The friends were curious to observe the subjects he 
generally chose, which they concluded would be of the 
Ariosto school. To their surprise they found them to 
be history and memoirs, or those writers who have best 
painted the manners and follies of men. Expressing 
wonder at it, Rivers told them that it was this that 
made his liberty so sweet ; for if he did not know the 
world, either through himself or others, be might han- 
ker after it. Hence, in graver moments, Plutarch and 
Horace were always his favourite authors. 

De Vere particularly marked this, and said, if this 
were madness, there was at least method in it. 

De Vere profited, by Rivers' acquaintance with the 
news of Poland, to extract from him both information 
and advice, as to the despairing prospect of that ill- 
fated country. But Rivers was far more disposed to 
talk of the chasse de Ramier^ or wild pigeons, than of 
a hopeless cause which he could not remedy ; and for 
this purpose he led them over the mountains to Bag- 
nieres, to see what in fact was a curiosity, and, at that 
time of the year, proved no unpleasant expedition. In 
the chasse de JZ^xmtar, peasants skilled in the art, (some 
of them coming a hundred miles for that purpose,) re- 
paired to a high wood of cork trees, over which flocks 
of these pigeons (thousands in number) regularly pass- 
ed about this time, in the manner of birds of passage. 
The wood was lined with nets, extending perhaps three 
or four hundred yards. In advance, were raised masts, 
fift}' or sixty feet high, on the top of which sat a watch- 
man, provided with machines of light wood, in the 
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shape of a hawk with spread wings. On the approach 
of the birds to a proper point, these were launched in 
the air with great force, and the game, stooping to 
avoid the supposed destruction, flew into real, by en- 
deavouring to pass through the wood, where they were 
caught in the nets. 

The chasse was periodical, and lasted some days. It 
always occasioned a sort of a holiday when it occurred; 
hundreds of idlers, cheerful and uncheerful, flocking 
from the neighbouring places, (but especially Bagnieres) 
to behold the sport. These made a sort of fair, or ra- 
ther encampment, chiefly composed of huts, which 
were run up in an hour or two, from boughs and branch- 
es. Here there was a universal pic-nic during the day, 
and many remained all night with no other bed than 
dry leaves. The night, however, was seldom entirely 
devoted to sleep : the watchers, tempted by that fine cli- 
mate, beguiled the time by roaming about in compa- 
nies to the sound of the guitar and tambour basque ; 
which produced in the stillness, and especially at a dis- 
tance, a delightful eflpect. 

, All this was so new, and at the same time so pleas- 
ing both to Wentworth and De Vera, that, could the 
former have forgotten he had been a minister, and might 
be so again, and the latter not only that he had been 
and was still a lover, but that he meditated a more dis- 
tant flight from her he loved, both would have been 
content to have followed Kivers' standard for a much 
longer time than they did. /^^ 

As it was, the diversion of gloomy remembrances 
was much assisted, and the health of Wentworth rapid- 
ly restored, by such a way of life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEACTION. 

Time hath, my lord* a wallet on his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
A great-sized monster of ingratitude 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon as done. 

Sbakspeark. 

Torrents and falls are delightful things to look at 
in fine weather i but one cannot always have fine wea* 
ther. It is charming also to paint ; but one cannot al- 
ways be painting. The contemplation of man, indeed, 
under his various appearances, is delightful to the mo- 
ral observer ; and a new or primitive people is a noble 
field of interest, until it is got by heart. Hence the 
charm of pastoral life to a man accustomed to cities ; 
and the sweets of repose, to one jaded by the contests 
of passion. To youth also, which has all time before 
it, and all the world to choose in, and which, therefore, 
can play the prodigal with both time and the world, 
pleasure seems interminable, because ever seen through 
the glass of hope. O! its careless uncertainty is deli- 
cious ! It gilds all prospects, and gives body to wishes ; 
nor can the most successful certainty of after times, not 
even if it make a prime minister of a clerk, or a com- 
mander-in-chief of a private soldier, ever equal, in real 
happiness, that of the simple stripling who hopes all, 
and believes what he hopes.^ 

"Where do you live?" said I once to an erect Irish 
boy of fifteen. *< Wherever there are the best pota- 
toes," was the answer. "And where sleep?** ^'Where- 
ever there is the best hay." Such beings may roam 
unheeded and unheeding through pathless wilds, nor 
sleep the less sound because they know not where they 
are. 

Not so with the veterans of the world, particularly if 
they have sacrificed to any great passion, and only fied 
from it as a relief, when its mischiefs pressed too sorely 
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upon them; as little with those high and hoDOumble 
spirits, who are born to serve mankind by directing, 
and whose province it is, therefore, to live in the midst 
of them. 

It is certain, the journey of our travellers to the Py- 
renees, the sights they saw, and the life they led there, 
had opened a source of pleasure and of thought to them 
both, to which they gave themselves up at first with 
devotion. But somehow or another, this altered by de- 
grees; and though Wentworth continued to admire the 
energies of Rivers, in the pursuit of his own peculiar 
happiness, his admiration began to be mixed with won- 
der that they did not wear out. De Yere, too, began 
to be ashamed, at having suffered that design which so 
tempted his free spirit when he left England, in favour 
of the Polish cause, to languish as it had done, even af- 
ter his first object, that of soothing and restoring Went- 
worth, had been accomplished. To be sure, both Ri- 
vers, and Wentworth himself, had much shaken him 
from a resolution which, from the constant advices re- 
ceived from the north, appeared now to be Quixotish. 
But his inclination still bent that way, and his unwil- 
lingness to return to England remained undiminished. 

In this state of abated enjoyment on the one part, and 
irresolution on the other, the month of October ap- 
proaching, and Parliament definitively summoned for 
the despatch of business, both the gentlemen felt much 
excited by a letter, with the London post-mark, and 
signed ** Herbert,^' on the outside. It was directed to 
Wentworth, who read it with avidity; and it contained 
many passages too applicable to our subject, not to be 
recorded. 

<< What you tell me," said the letter, **of the resto- 
ration of your health, and, in part, of your mind, de- 
lights me. . YoLtt way of life, too, and the scenes you 
describe, would almost make my old age romantic, and 
long to join you. But I fear I have too long preferred 
Homer and Thucydides, to Virgil and Ariosto; and the 
historical plays of Shakspeare, to Oberon and Titania, 
to hazard what I know would be a disappointment. 
The regions of fancy, indeed, are still charming; but 
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fancy is often as charming in the closet, as in the supp 
posed realities of what she makes us 4r6aini* Shall I 
own to youy that your visit (if I may so call it) to Bo- 
lingbroke was far more interesting than your Pyrenees. 
All that you find there, proves that the ^real study of 
mankind is man/ Mr. Rivers is to be sure a wonder- 
ful creature; but he is at ledSt a nondescript, and pro- 
bably unique. Neither you nor De Vere are, however, 
like hinfi, nor made to doze away life in useless imagi- 
nation. Vyou say he is happy; but his happiness is not, 
and cannot be, either yours or your friend^s. He can- 
not direct the world, however he may the shepherds 
of the Pyrenees. I question if he could even direct the 
latter; for who does not know that shepherds once were 
conquerors and kings, and had energies which cannot be 
his ? Upon both of you the world has claims. Ypur duty 
is concerned. And in regard to my friend De Vere, how- 
ever we must respect those dispositions in favourof un- 
happy Poland, which animated him on leaving England, 
I trust I need not set forth to his good sense, the nullity, 
I had almost said the ridicule of supposing that his single 
arm (and that not an experienced one,) can do any good 
to a cause now universally despaired of. But were this 
not so, and with even a mere view to your own reputa- 
tions, no talents in this country can sleep, and yet pre- 
serve command. The sword, rusty in its scabbard, is no 
longer a sword. The brightest diamond withdrawn from 
sight, is no longer dazzling. In its absence inferior 
stones begin to shine. Remember Achilles, during 
whose cessation Ajax filled the eyes of the Grecian 
camp. 

*' Perhaps I should not be thus urgent, or thus free, 
but for what I see passing here. Lord Oldcastle tri- 
umphs; of Lord Mowbray's catastrophe, you are, no 
doubt, informed; and Lord Cleveland says you are not 
to be feared. Yet the discontents are outrageous, and 
your absence during so much of the last session, has 
brought forward others, whom the ministers affect to 
estimate as at least your equal. It is said they court 
them, and even coalitions are talked of; and when your 
name is mentioned, the lip is pursed up, and it is asked, 
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^n a tone I venture not to describe, * What is he doing 
In the Pyrenees ?' Depend upon it, secession, or even 
withdrawing from sight, never did good; and in times 
not pregnant with great events, the maxim of * nobody 
is missed,' is but 'too well founded. But your teacher 
and mine has put all thi^in a light so infinitely more 
forcible than I can, that I must conclude with rather a 
large quotation: 

* Peneverance, dear my lord. 
Keeps honour bright ; to have donct is to bang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.' 

<^ Again, 

< Time is like a fashionable host. 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 
And with his hands outstretchM as be would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 
And farewell goes out sighing.' 

<< Adieu! do not het the wisdom of Ulysses be thrown 
away upon you."* 

In the present temper of Wentworth, this letter had 
almost the effect of a match laid to a train. He felt as 
strong and active iu health as ever; and, during the rest 
of the day, few questions were asked but what concerned 
the distance and state of the roads to Paris. Both gen- 
tlemen were puzzled by t)ie passage which aliuded to 
Lord Mowbray's catastrophe; and De Vere, in particu- 
lar, was filled with interest, and wished to return. But 
he trembled when he remembered the last winter, and 
thought prospectively of the next. 

** It is not," said he to Wentworth, **that I am not 
alive to the President's letter, or that I am the Quixote 
he would so justly suppose me, could I fancy myself in 
my single person, born to restore liberty, where it has 
been abandoned by nations. If Europe allow this ne- 
farious partition, individuals may blush for it, but can 
do no more. I am also moved to know what has been 
the fate of my uncle, to which Dr. Herbert alludes, 
liut I have too little happiness, too little prospect at 

* Evidently alluding to the fine speech of Ulysses in Troilas and 
C'ressida. 
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home, to make me scan with much nicety, the chance^ 
of ultimate success to any cause I may emhrace abroad. 
Your way is pointed out; mine is still to seek." 

•*And is not my way, your way?" said Wentworth, 
kindly. 

**It would be, and willingly," replied De Vere, 
"should I ever recover my power of fighting by your 
side in parliament." 

** You mean your influence at Wellsbury," said Went- 
worth; '' but meantime, is there any thing to prevent 
your entering the lists through the means of others — 
with our powerful parliamentary connections?" 

"Excuse mcy" cried De Vere, interrupting him, **If 
you are kind enough to mean that I may be returned 
through some great friend of your8, whose orders I 
must therefore follow, and whose opinions I mu«t there- 
fore consult; in short, through whose reflected grace 
alone I can be deemed even worthy of notice, such a 
seat I will never hold." 

" Let us explain to one another," said Wentworthy 
mildly. "That you are made to follow in a train like 
Clayton, and add one more in the ciphers of the house, 
no one who knows you will suppose, nor will you be- 
lieve that such was my meaning. But, however beau- 
tiful the contrary may be in theory, experience proves 
that to act through and with party, can alone confer, the 
power of being usefuti And if so, it is one thing to be 
brought into parliament because we are of a certain 
party, and a very different one to enlist in a party be- 
cause we are brought into parliament." 

"That is perfectly true," said De Vere; "but that 
it is possible to be turned out by him who brings me io, 
would paralyze me. No! in whatever I may engage, I 
must have the free use of my arms, nor ever fear the 
loss of them, I must be thoroughly mei JuriSy before 
I could feel that freedom of action, that dignity of in- 
dependence, which could alone render me capable of 
serving a party, could I belong to one. With this, a 
simple vote, even unaccompanied by any other personal 
consequence than integrity, might do you service-— 
without this, the best abilities, nay, eloquence itself is 
thrown away." 
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'<Tet eloquence is sometimes commanding, alw^ays 
dazzling/' said Went worth, warming towards a gift 
with which he was himself so eminently endowed. 

*< I do not undervalue it," returned De Vere; ** but 
after all that has been said of the insincerity of states- 
men, and the venality of senates, I am not such a stran- 
ger to the character of my countrymen, as not to have 
seen that for eloquence to have weight'it must be set off 
by honesty, and that an eloquent rogue is but an elo- 
quent rogue after all.'' 

Wentworth smiled, but De Vere went on: **Yes, 
with but little experience, I have yet made out that 
character is, upon the whole, what bears the Knglish 
statesman through; at least, that character without xYiGr 
toric will beat rhetoric without character." 

" I at least honour you for this," said Wentworth; 
^^yet I am far from thinking that the independent votes 
which really make the statesman proud, are not to be 
found among those who follow a particular connection, 
or are only to be found where perhaps you only look 
for them — among the members for counties. As we are 
in the Pyrenees, and not in the atmosphere of West- 
minster, to you I may say it, that there is not only as 
much party spirit, but as much prostrati(ni among the 
greatest country gentlemen as the closest borough hold- 
ers. I question if the country gentleman be not the 
greater slave of the two. The only differenee is in the 
masters. For the county member crouches as much to 
his elector, yields his opinions, votes against his con- 
science as often, if not ofltener than the little burgess 
who follows the patron of his choice: only in the one 
case, the independent, as he is called, has a thousand 
loros; in the other, but one. In proof of this, look at 
the county member, shaking for his seat towards the 
end of a parliament, and ask what is become of the 
pride and self-consequence that marked the beginning 
of it?" 

<^I fear this is but too true," observed De Vere, 
<<but it interferes not with what I have said on the va- 
liie of character." 

^*0n the contrary," replied Wentworth, ^*it confirms 
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it; and I so entirely agree with you, that ambitious as I 
am supposed to be, the summxt of my ambition is to 
rule through that character. This only can Ratify the 
best pride of a statesman, and for this, if I mistake not, 
the state is preparing itself. There may yet be years 
of impurity to throw oflfy and of corruption to cure; 
there may even be a great crisis, and things may be 
worse before they are better. The Clevelands and even 
the Clay tons may gain the upper-hand; but depend upon 
it, the time will come, nay, perhaps is not far off, when 
a first minister may find that his character will be as 
firm a support as his ability; when sincerity of heart 
and openness of manner may do as much for a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, as his figures; and when a Secre- 
tary of State who promotes English interests, without 
being too tenderly alive to every brawl of the Continent^ 
will govern with more facility than all the Machiavels 
we have ever heard of.*' 

De Verc pressed his friend heartily by the hand^t 
this speech, and pleased himself with the hope that it 
might be prophetic. 

** I feel it here,'* cried Wentvvorth, putting his hand 
to his breast, ^^ I see it in vision, though I may not 
live to know it in reality. The spread of knowledge 
and wealth must have its natural effect ; the king will 
realize Temple's picture of the man of his people : and 
ministers, as you often wish, will govern for the people, 
and not for themselves.'* 

Nothing could be more consonant to all the best 
hopes of De Vere ; and his patriotism was delighted 
to find that a man, though a minister, might be patriotic; 
nor was the impression weakened, when Wentworth 
proceeded to say, that if ever he returned to power, it 
would be his pride to rally round him the best spirits 
of the country, without regard to the old arts of go- 
verning. ** I'hey must be young,'' said he^ " and new 
to things, and not hackneyed in the trammels which 
Lord Oldcastle knows are ruining him, and yet has 
not the firmness to break through." 

Then seeinp De Vere's eyes sparkling with the plea- 
sure which ah this kindled, he very frankly asked if he 
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mtfdnt sttir t($ abandon him, and pursue an unknown 
path ctti the Continent alone ? 

De Vere allowed 'that he was much embarrassed; 
for he felt, he said, the cowardice of leaving his friend 
with such noble objects to struggle' for alone, and then 
perha'ps only return to share in his success. 

**I shall envy even the satellites I have mentioned,'* 
added he, " who may have hovered round you,, . ^nd 
witnessed if not partaken of your glory. But what; ef- 
forts can be those of a man without arms, and against 
whom the tide of prejudice seems to have set among 
all his old companions T' 

He was prevented from going on by the delivery of 
a packet which had been delayed, and which ittimedi- 
a telv absorbed him. It was from his mother, who after 
treating the account of the Pyrenees ^ery differently 
from Herbert, concluded by saying, "I am, thank Hea- 
ven, well ; but I am sorry to say your uncle breaks vi- 
sibly to ail who know him. He bears his mortification 
worse than I could have hoped ; is full of fears for him- 
self; and Constance has shut out the world during 
the whole summer, to shut herself up with him at Cas- 
tle Mowbray. Her confinement has hurt her ; exer- 
cise has been prescribed, and she often rides Beauty, 
which I have sent her at her own desire." 

De Vere trembled with curiosity and interest when 
he came to these lines, which he read twice before he 
could proceed. 

Lady Eleanor, adverting to one of the causes that 
took him abroad, as totally despaired of, in the minds 
of the most romantic, concluded thus : ** Think not, 
my dear son, that this proceeds from a womauijsh fear, 
or a mother's anxiety. I tell you only the universal 
opinion in England. I speak not of those little spirits 
who think all ardour ridiculous which they do not, or 
cannot partake, but of all the best informed and least 
selfish, with whom I have communication. Believing 
this opinion to be the true one, I fear not any sinister 
motive within myself, nor being thought to act like an 
unworthy mother, if I tell you that Talbois languishes 
for its master, as I for my son.^' 



This noble and affe^ag conclasion to i| letter which 
wa» otherwise fuU of the deepest interest^ revolutioniz« 
ed De Vere. His mother stood all before him, and the 
mere name of Constance on catching his eye, called the 
blood into his chetks. It has been said ^* What is 
there in a name f " What is there not i Is it not ex- 
traordinary, that a few black marks on white paper, 
without coining in contact with any part of our bodies, 
shall be able thus to affect us? And can any man really 
think that the soul that can be thus affected, is a mate- 
rial machine I 

De Vere was almost .as decidedly, certainly as quickly 
changed by this letter, as Wentworth was by his. Po- 
laad was effectually banished, and Constance nursing 
her sick father, and shu; out from the world during the 
whole summer, was the only object for which he had 
any vision, during his entire journey with Wentworth 
from fiagniercs to Dover. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SMBAEEASStfXNTS Ol* HIGH LIVE. 

By my troth, Neriflw, my Kttle body ii weary of this ^reat world. 

You would be, sweet nuulam, if your miseries were in the same 
abundance as your good fortunes are ; and yet, for-ougiit I see, they 
are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they tliat starve with no- 
thing. , Shaksfsabs. 

So thought the LaAr Constance, without (like Portia) 
consulting her waiting- maid ; and she thought so« as 
we have seen, before the first winter of her introduction 
in the world was over. 

We left her after endeavouring, in vain, to soothe 
her father in distress, under phantoms which his ima- 
gination had conjured up, hut which were also dreaded 
by Lords Oidcastle and Cleveland; so ail-devouring is 
the suspicion of the ambitious. In the earlier day«», 

Vol. hi. 6 
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Goddpbin tooktW alaitn, asd prcphe^ed nsiii| at the 
sight ot Harlvy^s coach coming froin KensiogtQn, No 
wonde^f th«ii, that the^e vatchful persons were treniQ- 
louftly alive when they were told by Clayton (whom they 
had sent there for the purpose^) that Xord B— -; — bad 
twice supped with the royal party at Windsor, . 

The consternation did not end here; for a ^eat 
oficer of the Crown^ whose attachment to the fninistiy 
had began to be equivocal^ aad who was therefore, stiu 
more strictly observed, had actually brought uito the 
vi^ councii-chaaabcr iheJt^t of on^ of the ro^ brothers, 
instead of his own, by which a secret interview 4it the 
psdace had been detected; and whaf was worse, the of- 
ficer, under so trimming a minister as Lord Oldcaatle, 
was thought too powerml to be displaced. Lord Cleve- 
land, who urged instant punishment, but wijthout suc- 
cess, waa so alarmed at this cowardice, that he sound- 
ed a sauw qmpeuti observing, how:ever, drily, that 
his character ol a king^s friend made it indifferent to 
him who in,,who out. This did not diminish the misery 
of Lord Mowbray* In short, the whole afforded a use- 
ful lesson to an observer, upoiS the nothingness of ao^- 
bition, when so little understood, or rather so abjectly 
pursued, as jto fix its views on place as tin cndy not as 
a mean of glory. 

Youthful and inexperienced as she was, to no one 
wa9 this more obvious than to Constant ; and, we may 
add, to no one did it bring more diajgjin, Though 
composed of those elen%ents which inclined her to filial 
reverence, even as a necessary part of her happiness, 
she could not shut her eyes to what (to say the very 
best of it) appeared the weakness of her father^ and 
when he continued to complain of the world, and talk- 
ed of evils which to her seemed so beneath the good 
and great, we wil^l not say how shocked she was in her 
best feeling. XJneasy before, from she knew not what 
disappointmei^ts, this became downright distress* Am- 
bition, as she saw it pursued, began to be hateful to 
her, and no object among all the brilliant prospects of 
her life aeemed so desirable, as to separate her father, 
'^ she could, from the alliance he had made with me» 



on, whom she #ifikrgIV htid thie bfamie df all At «elF- 
torment which he evideDTtly suffered. 

Poor, simple Constance? how wouldest thou h^itk 
been htughed at in the world; if this litde endeavour of 
thy natural heart h^d been known among the thousand 
flatterers that throt^ed thy brtUiant drawing*rooms !— 
insei:ts that enjoyed the dazzle of the minute, and 
thought all grandeur condsted in high-sounding titles 
or power/no matter how ac({uired, or at what price 
pursued. * ^ 

But Constance was not (^e of these. Her own dts* 
position, together with Lady Clanellaii*s lessons, and 
her tont 'Lady Eleanor's htstbiy, had made her pecu- 
liarly alive to passing scenes; and the iiititity of most 
^ them {any more th'ai^' the extrenve luxury in wt^h 
she was immersed^) to product the only end of our be« 
iiig— happiness. The death of Beaufort had been a 
shock ta her which was even jret not worn out ; nor 
could she help wondering at many of her young com- 
panions, who, after talking of it with emotion on one 
day, forgot it the next, atid now only seemed to re- 
member it as an event in history. This and the loss 
([though temporary) to society of such a man as Went- 
worth ;* a^dltiay wirno i add ' di e -s^ p a r atio n .of Morti-^ 
mer from his friends, naade her serious and uneasy, 
though decked widi all the trapf^ngs of public show ; 
and the heiress of Mowbray gave many a sigh under 
the jewels which nightly sparkled On her bosom. 

If she turned from ambition to other interests, the 
prospect was^still less exhilarating. She was still sur- 
rounded by suitors, many of whom might be lovers, smd 
some of them worthy. But from most she turned, as 
actuated, if not by mean, at best by mixed motives ; and 
even among those whose frame of nvind she respected, 
she found not one who possessed that grace in disclos- 
ing it, that engaging compound of look, manner, and 
speech ; in short, that nameless something, which inte- 
rests we know not how, charms we know not why, and 
steals into our hearts before We are aware of it. 

Consi^mce might be difficult, and she had a right to 
be so; but it was pot the difficulty of pride. On the 
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contrary, she hud a soul formed for the gentlest im- 
pressions ; a^ she well proved to those of her own sex 
whom she loved. In regard to ours, except in so far as 
an habitual interest respecting De Vere was concerned, 
there was an absolute void, and that void was not fill- 
ed up by the number or variety of her admirers. Some 
of {jhem embarrassed her by the splendour of their pro* 
fiosalsf some teased her by their perseverance, and 
other affronted her by their pride. The Duke of Bel- 
lampnt had long left her, piqued that his attentions 
were repulsed. Lord Cleveland was piqued too, afid 
meditated revenge, which excited the energetic, and 
distressed tbe softer pans of her character. 

She saw but one opening for relief either for h^rsejf 
or her father — a flight from JLondpn to Castle Mow* 
bray. And this, with all submission, she ventured to 
propose. ^ r 

But these were not times to remove so far, and the 
tremulous lord of that castle felt himself far from safe 
within its walls. Another castle, was^ he thought, the 
focus of intrigue, and if he must leave London, he ima* 
gined that the air of Windsor was quite as good as 
Staffordshire. He indeed consulted |he miiiister a» his 
^chtef, "and Lofd Cleveland as his friend, upon the pro- 
priety of remiuning all the summer within the royal at- 
mosphere 5 and they both, very heartily, and we believe, 
sincerely, told him, they saw ho necessity for it. But 
It was an ambiguous mode of expression ; and the more 
active penetration of Mr. Clayton, had made bis patron 
miserable by observing, that if the report was true, 
that a new arrangement was in contemplation, nothing 
could be more convenient for such views, than his ab- 
senting himself at such a time. Lord Mowbray, more 
and more assailed by fear, became more and more un« 
happy, nor did . the abandonment of his own lordly 
castle, and the temporary occupation of an ephemeral 
villa at Old Windsor, at all diminish his anxiety. 

In truth, Clayton was no more than right, though he 
knew not the extent to which he was so. The trim- 
ming politi<:s of Lord Oldcastle, had met the same fate 
^ith most half^measures. Demands of a participation 
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of power rose upon him in. proportion to his timiditv ; 
and he had become reduced to die qu^tioh whether ne 
should himself retire, or oblige some, at least, of his 
subordimite colleagues to give way to more active 
spirits. 

Under this aspect of affairs, Lord Mowbray" became 
ill ; and Constance, who never stirred from his couch, 
had the misfortutie to find all hbr little topics of conso- 
lation thrown away, because he coiild not understand' 
them. On the ottier hand, Clayton wa^ for ever in re- 
quest, for ever passing to take account of the visiters 
at the royal residence, or sent on confidential messages 
to Downing Street ; in the entangled replies to Which' 
latter, less tact than his own could discover, it was any 
thing but the intention to return an intelligible answer. 
The confidant himself, indeed, became alarmed, and 
did not spare his patron on that account. He had en- 
deavoured to engage Lord Eustace on the former con-, 
fidential footing, but to his surprise and dismay, found 
him cool, and uncommunicative. With the bold, over-' 
bearing (and so far open) spirit of Lord Cleveland, he 
was more successful. 

** One and one only thing can save Lord Mowbray,*** 

said Cleveland, **and that through my interposition. 

The consummation of the alliance I have long so.ighl, 

and which it ts an affront beyond bearing to have so 

long delayed." 

The alarmed confidant sought explanation, but was* 
refused ; and, what was worse," felt too much in tlie 
power of this haughty nobleman not to submit, as a 
v^assal submits to his liege lord* Such is the slavery 
of the man who loses his freedom when he has lost his 
honesty. 

Both I^ord Mowbray and Clayton endeavoured to' 
assume the dignity of persons ill-treated ; both to veil- 
their fears in rest- ntment ; but neither were fitted for it. 
A little spark of sentiment, indeed, excited the feeling 
of Clayton for his patron, when he thought of the proud 
station on which he might retire, and whence (had he 
only dignity of character) he might hurl defiance on his 
enemies. But when he turned to himself, none of these 

6* « 
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coBfolatiofia were to be found. • To return to poverty 

and original insignificance, were his patron to drop 

insignificance, too, made .worse bjr having lost his early 
friems, was all the prospect which he hsid beiFore Mm ; 
and in this- distress he thous^ tbqre was nothing left 
either for himself or Lord Mowbravi but to renew die 
attempt to push on the alliance, still so devoutly pur- 
sued by die puissant Cleveland* The ^tempt was 
accordingly ttiade, and in a manner to destroy the peace 
of Constance. 

The unhapptness of her father amounted to desola* 
tion. He complained of the ingratitude of the wotid, 
the desertion of friends in his old age, the coldness of 
princes, and the hollowness of coutt friendships. One 
would have thought his lordship a Lord Derby, or a 
Duke of Ormond himself, except that those iilustrioos 
persons were above complaining. 

Constance did all she could to give dignity to his 
sorrow, by fancying it well founded. But her conso* 
lations were not of a sort that suited the injured poli* 
tician. She remind«^d htm of his ancient descent and 

iimple possessions, and the greater consideration which 
an English peer (experienced in affairs, and relying on 
no support but his own virtue) might enjoy, if he 
pleased, beyond all, or nearly all the common-place 

^men of office who now filled the public eye, without 
ccymmanding the public respect. She then drew a pic« 
ture of the happiness which the holder of siich a sta* 
tion might command, if he could only determine to 
enjoy the blessings that were his own, and not suppose 
there was that enchantment in the mere circumstance 
of office, which might be honourable or indifferent, or 
even disreputable, ac€sOr4ing to the condition by which 
it was held. ' 

" You wish me then to resign," said Lord Mowbray, 
with a lip quivering between horror and contempt. 

**I wish my dear father," replied Constai^ce, "to as- 
sert his place : to live to himself, and laugh at the in- 
solence or jealousies of little minds." *i 

A.las ! the mind to which this was addressed was not 
a grei^ one. 
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" Pretty talkiog,'* said Lord Mowbray ; " to resign, 
and strip one's-steyT of all consequence ; to be left uo* 
noticed by the mimsf^ among the common herd-»4i 
(ripher without power-— tiot leveii the means of provid* 
mg for a menial dependant : Oh ! Lady Constaftce, how 
Utde^you know of the world!" 

. Then changing his tone to something like fondness, 
which delighted the afTectidn of his single-hearted 
daughter^ he told her, with many circumflect^ons, (and 
hints rather than propositions,) that it was in her power 
not oitlv to restore him to health, but to ejiable him to 
raise bis head higher than ever at court, by only lis- 
tening to Lord Cleveland's proposals* 

Constance turned at pale itns intimation^ for it made 
bar miserable, she said, to think how dtfierently she 
and her father judged of this nobleman. 

** Yet he has still the royal favour," said Lord Mow- 
bray ; ** he heads the great party of the king^s friends, 
and, by connection and influence, is the most powerful 
individual in the state." 

^^ This may be all true," said Constance, with a sigh, 

" Then what can be your objection ?" asked the aaxi- 
ou9 earl. ''To be sure he is somewhat older—*' 

'* Oh ! it is not that," said Constance. 

'' He may not be so handsome as many, but he has a 
noble air, and is more agreeable than most." 

'' It is not that," continued Constance, in more and 
more agitation. 

'' Then what is it ?•' cried hfer father ; " he is devoted 
to you, and rich, and ybu would revel in the gratifica- 
tion of all your wishes." 

Constance was startled to think how different were 
the notions of her father and herself as to these very 
riches ; and, in particular, how little it had been hither- 
to in their power to crown her felicity. 

" You hesitate, dear Constance," said her father. 
^' May I not hope that your opposition has been more 
the result of an excusable coquetry, than aversion ? If 
so, how proud shall I be of my daughter ]«-— how quick- 
ly restored to health ! 

Constance was more and more distressed ; more em- . 
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barnwted than ever how to reply ; but under such a 
misapprehension her presence oi mind returned at oince. 
She saw the mischief of reserve, and the necessity fdr 
instant explanation. Yet her heart was softened bv even ' 
the little appearance of softness towards her, which tKe ' 
self^flattery of the earl, as to her decision, had produc- 
ed; and when he took her hand, and she beheld his 
pallid cheek and faded eye, she could have almost fan- 
cied it possible to think of Lord Cleveland withoot dis- 
gust, and at least wished to think of him with less aver- 
sion. It was, therefore, with a tremulous voice, though 
not the less firm of purpose, that she said it was a most 
cruel misfortune not to be able to make her wishes 
bend to his. 

** Oh !" said she, " M^ere these wishes of any other 
kind, did they only regard my outward prosperity, for- 
tune, power, rank in the world, how gladly would t' 
sacrifice them all. But where my inward happiness is 
concerned ; when every hour and every minute my 
self-approbation would be forfeited, in professing to 
love one whom I cannot even esteem ! — honour, deli- 
cacy, ancl truth condemnf ; and my dear father, upon 
knowing, would be the first to oppose it." 

Alas ! how little did she know the parent in whose 
liberality she thus confided ! 

The shock this perseverance in refusal gave him, bad 
an alarming effV ct upon his whole frame. , Already un- 
nerved, and suffering miserj^ from even the ignoble am- 
bition which governed him, he was tortured by the 
fear of losing that darling power, to which, in effect, all 
that belonged to him should have rendered him supe- 
rior. 

Recovering at length a little, and but a little, from a 
most alnrniing fit of agitation, he demanded of her if' 
she had the least wish to preserve his life? 

Terrified ^nd distressed, she falteringly asked, what 
could make him doubt it; adding, that to preserve it, 
she would willingly risk her own. 

" And yet,'* said he, *' you refuse the sacrific*e of 
what I must hold to be mere caprice ; though the alter- 
native is, as I feelit here (puttinghis hand to his heart,) 
to fix me in ray grave.** 
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Constance^ avisrset by this cruel reproach, could not 
restram her .tears. She even hesitated,, and the thought 
not merely of gratifying a. parent, but of preserving his 
existence^ operating upojo hef affectionate ai)d gentle 
nature^ she felt shal^eOi^ and was alive only to the sweet- 
ness of the rewaivdf of filial duty. She looked with af- 
fection upon .the face of her father, wJio, in his agita- 
tion, had rested \u^ head on her bosom ; forming a pic- 
ture, whii;h, prompted by other cfiuses, would have 
been moving. . 

Under alj his alarm, which was real enough, the earl 
felt thcii advantagi^ he had gained ; and thinking to com- 
plete it, he made a movement as if he would throw 
himself on his knees before his daughter, entreating, 
at the same time, that shp would gratify him in this last 
and only wish of his heart ; her refusal of which would, 
he said, send him to his death. 

Afflicted, astonished, and whoHy overcome by what 
she saw, the unhappy Constance could scarcely pre- 
vent an act which filled her with horror and consterna- 
tion, tt stupified all her ^^^nses, and shocked all her 
notions of decency and right. A sort of hysterical 
scream escaped her*, and she implored him not to de« 
stroy her by such condescensions, 

*^ At least,** said she, falling on her own knees to 
him, ^^at least give me time { do not force a decision 
which, in making me miserable for ever, will not, cannot 
make you happy.'' 

So saying, she bent her face on his hand, which she 
kissed, and watered with warm tears, the effusions of a 
struggle which almost broke her heart. 

We will not say that her suffering did not affect Lord 
Mowbray ; on the contrary, as he had always loved her 
as much as his nature would permit, he felt moved by the 
agony of mind which this contest bad produced, and, 
trusting to the influence which he felt he had over her, 
he thought he might safely relieve her for the present, 
by granting the time for deliberation which she had im- 
plored. We do not know that he did this upon the prin* 
ciple, that "the woman who deliberates is lost," for 
Lord Mowbray had made tew investigations concern* 
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ing the "feniflk 'character. He hnew, faoweyer, that he 
posaessed his daughtrr^s love. He knew the tenderness 
oTher p^entle nature ; and, above all, he k^w her re- 
fined notions of fiKal duty. Trusting to them all con- 
joined) he hoped every thing from the proposed delib- 
eration ; and, with caresses which, on any other occa- 
sion, would have filled the whole heart of Constance 
with happiness, he granted the delay proposed, and left 
her full of hope. 

Possibly no woman ever suffered a greater struggle 
from the same cause, than she did at that moment. Jaer 
aversion to Lord Cleveland was not confined to personal 
dislike; it was rooted in principle, and incorporated 
with all her best feelings. She saw at once personified 
in him, deceit, insolence, &nd theoroud man's contume- 
ly : a heart corroded by love of self ; a mind that shock- 
ed her by its contempt of all that she held most dear, 
or thought moat sacred. 

Gentle, generous, and modest herself, could there be 
any thine of that affinity between them which is the 
charm of married life i What was worse, could there 
be any thing that would not be a source of poignant 
misery i Obi how different from that divine cotnmu- 
nion 6f soul which her fancy had ^ umeiim c e pamted ; 
that mutual inspiration which translates every look into 
understood language, and every spoken word into kind* 
ness and affection ! 

Her aversion, therefore, was that of refinement to 
coarseness ; of goodness to evil ; and but for one thing 
death seemed preferable to such an alliance. But that 
one thing detained her long, before she could decide. 
Her sacrifice of herself might be the salvation of her 
father; the death of her own happiness, the life of his. 

In such a struggle, passed tne most unhappy day 
which Constance had ever yet experienced. She pass- 
ed it alone, for her father had left her to seek t^ord 
Cleveland, whom he endeavoured to sound on the state 
of the intention concerning him. Not. even the as-* 
surance of expected success with his daughter could ex« 
tract this from the wily earl, who treated him now as a 
tool, now as an enemy-^never as a man who had a right 
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to Ms coofidiepc^ In truA he hftd been too, oftci^ mis- 
led to give hm the least credit ; and except to practUe 
upon hislearSf he scarcely noticed him, more than to 
say be waited the decision, before he could even tell 
wbether be could' fterve him or not. 

Meanwhile, the^cause g^ all this anhappiness in the 
one nobleman, and of moodiness in the ofher, foand 
something like support and ccrtainfy in that firmness of 
character which we hsve attempted to describe ; and 
after tossinp^ ja.a sea ofrperplexi^^ her mind righted in 
the i:onclu8ion, that though she might put a force upon 
her inclinati.oiis, she had no rig^t to sacrifice her prin- 
ciple9- On this she built a final resolution to persist 
in refusing Lord Cleveland ; but accompanied it by a 
determination to dedicate her whole life to the com- 
forting and support of her parent, in every thing else. 

Fondly, however, she clung to the hope that he would 
himself be alive to what pride and, his station demand- 
ed of him,, and rise superior to attacks which he might 
and ought to despise. 

The event was any thing but ccmsonant to the ex- 
pectations of this natural minded but unhappy lady. 
Her father, furious from disappointment, was still more 
so from the recollection how much he had humbled 
himself to his child, and humbled himself for not^iing ; 
while the pure heart of that child was pierced through 
and through, to think that so dreadful a.sacrifice of de- 
corum had been made in a. cause so little, worthy. 

They separated in agony. He, to brood on the de- 
gradation he feared he had incurred; — she to lament, 
in silence, over this unhappy diiference, which filled her 
heart. with unextinguishable sorrow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FOBCJBD ESTmSMSirT. 

Be hath fonook the cpurt, 
Bibken hii ftaff* of oAce, and daipened 
The boutebokd oi' the king. . . 

Whttt waa hia reiMOn? 
He waa not lo twohred, when ket we apahe t i g i th t r . 

While these minor parts were ^tng forward in the 
drama of ambition, the more principal characters were 
hastening things to a crisis. Lord Clevelandt finding, 
spite of ten thousand manceuvres of Clayton^s (who 
was indefatigable in messages between Oid and New 
Windsor,) that his cause with Constance was utterly 
desperate, resolved to keep no terms with her father, 
whose office was demanded. Full thirty years' service, 
as Lord Mowbray called it— or suflerence, as Lord 
Oldcastle designated it — could not preserve him. It 
became a fashion, indeed, to affect to abandon him. 
Jests were entertained at his expense, and the decorum 
of the court was almost disturbed by a v'erv poignant 
one of Lord Cleveland's, which amused tne ears of 
royalty itself. Some one, it seems, more compassion- 
ate than the rest, had ventured to deplore this usage of 
a man of such an illustrious family. 

** Yes !'* said Lord Cleveland, " *tis ^n illustrious 
famjily, no doubt ; but, like potatoes, the best part of 
xhem are under ground.'' 

The shock was too great for the falling earl. After 
having in vain waited for some compromise, and been 
apprized of the determination to remove him, he sent 
in his resignation, to avoid a harder fate. The court 
air then became absolutely pestilential ; and being really 
and seriously ill, he at length listened to the voice of 
Constance (who now, all herself, showed nothing but 
alacrity and cheerfulness,) and resolved to retire from 
Windsor to Castle Mowbray. He did so, linger ingly, 
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but decisively, after waiting a fortnight for some con* 
solitary message either from his royal master, or his 
former colleagues, which he seemed to expect, but 
ivbich did not come. 

It was now diat he would have felt, if he could, the 
consolations of suob a qxature as his daughter. Her 
face was ever beaming, ever blooming. Her watchful- 
ness was incessant, but.^eyer could her father detect a 
<:ioud on her visage, or a tear in ber eye. We are not 
sure that her father himself did not odiibit both. It is 
certain that this disappointed man was agitated beyond 
bearing, as he lost sight of the majestic towers, and 
primeval oaks of Windsor, in the enjoyment of which 
he had so often revelled, and, indeed, entirely passed 
the last two months. It was in vain that Constance 
talked to him, read to him, or told him her own feel- 
ings upon the inanity of the life she had been leading, 
and the hope of a better, in living more tp themaelvee 
where they were going. 

Lord Mowbray shook his head in silent sorrow. 
The first day's journey was therefore mournful ; and, 
even on the second, the cheerfulness of Constance was 
exerted with little better success. The spirit of Lord 
Mowbray seemed irrecoverably sunk ; and in losi^g^ ^3 
he fancied, the royal favour (which, however, the royal 
penetration had been much too just ever to bestow upon 
him,) he thought his sun was set never to rise again. 
lie became fixed in melancholy ,* and when the great 
gates of his own noble castle opened to receive him, 
they seemed to be the gates of a prison, which were af- 
terwards to close upon him for ever. 

And here may we not indulge a lucubration upon the 
different appearances and effects of retreat, acording to 
the character of the person retreating, or the causes of 
bis retirement? Many^are the Lord Mowbrays of the 
world-^weak in their career ; weaker still, when forced 
to abandon it. But many also, who, from greater abi- 
lities, promised better things, have borne their reverses 
as ill. Cicero whined in banishment, and Olivarezsank 
under the terrors of a ghost. Bolingbroke, as we have 
seen, wrote beautifully of philosophy, but belied it ic 

Vol.. in. 7 
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practice. Walpole talked of a contentmeiit amo&g^^i^i^ 
beechtft^ whieli nobody believed ; and Swift growled o^ 
lA^^erpetuai ^i^speration, and only relieved hims^f by 
painting Yahoo&. 

in truth, ooiie of the«e were prepared to retire from 
powtr^ any more than to retire fi-om life ; and as the 
"sottl requires to b« discipliDed and subdued l>y high and 
^nbltoic thooghts, in order to be resigned and ready 
^ven for its unavoidable fate ; so, hig^ determination 
xif character, philosophical habits, and the true appre- 
ciation of things, can alone preserve it unhurt andun* 
iruiBed amidst the uncertainties of political events. 

Strange, ^refbre, as it may appear, philosophy and 
the meditations of the closet, are as necessary a prepa- 
ration for ansfaition, as a knowledge of courts or camps. 
Without tKis, difficult indeed will it be,, after ill-regu- 
lated excitement, to court thfs valley, and fancy ^otir- 
selves happy in the shade. 

But there is a buoyancy of heart, which, supported 
-by character, is incompressible. The mind retires upon 
its resources, and takes a fresh, perhaps' ^ more vigo- 
rous spring, from being regenerated by leisure; and 
when it ts so, can there be a more interesting spectacle 
than that of a high-charactered statesoMin, retired tO: fit 
himself for better things? All honourable interests 
may still be felt by him, and only what .are sere and 
morbid need be pruned away. Thus every thing is 
sounder^ every thing holier, and the soul proceeds in 
its advance to that state of goodness which must, make 
its final retreat easy and happy. 

We do not, by this, recommend to the enlightened, 
. or even to the blind man of the world, *^ the hairy gown 
and mossy ceil." What we do recommend is, the 
charm of philosophy, the physic of self-examination, 
and the advantages of fm/etiered reflection upon the 
past. Then, and then only, may we feel purified (as 
our s^ requires,) and then may be realized that holier 
vision of the poeti, 

*< Let thought unveil to my fix*d eye, 
A scene oi deep eternity : 
Till life dissolving at the view, 
I wake — and find my vision true." 



'But Lord Mtifbny was ntn one of thlcse. A# his 
soul had knoi/rn bat oae bias, tytte eiiergy (if enemr it 
was,) his spirit 'died when deprived <rf it* oiaiy food. 
His castle looked as proud, his forests waved as nobly 
as ever, but not for him. £veti his danghtftr^a cheer- 
fulness, afid her delightfid soothing, were thrown awiay 
upon him; and she had the misery of seeing him so 
far from being consoled by seclusion (though amoiig 
possessions which princes might: envy,) that it evea 
seemed to augment the source of his griefs ^^ Of what 
avail are all these things," said he, ^^ when they oould 
not preserve td ne the protection of the crown which 
I have served so faithfully, against the treetwn of my 
e«eOiies?*' 

- With this he sank deeper and deeper into melan- 
choly ; every part of his noble domain became indif- 
ferent to him ; and the only ntoment of the day in which 
he seemed to live, was that of the arrival of the post 
In Shoft, but for letters from Clapton, whom he had 
left to watch over events, and which also soon becaaie 
less and less frequent, no one seemed atiore completely 
forgotten. 

The consequence was disastrous to his health, which 
had begun rapidly to decline; and htt tore tli^ p90r 
heart of Constance to pieces^ by giving. her to. uiiider* 
stand, in return for the fondness with which she nursed 
him, that diie whole of his suffering was owing to Aer! 

L.ady Eleanor had learned with grief the situation 
of her brother, and made every effort to be admitted a 
sharer with her niece in the task of watching over Jthis 
sinking victim of mortification* But never could there 
be a worse consoler ; for, of all in the world, his sis* 
ter^e presence seemed the most dreaded by Lord Mow* 
bray. 

^She is cold, and precise,'* said he, ^^ and knows 
nothing of that world, from which, I suppose, she 
thinks she can wean me. Besides, she is the mother 
of a man who ,'* here he stopped, and buried the 

rest of what he had to say in silent thought. 

He was equally averse to another ofler of aid from 
T^ady Clanellan. 
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" Hcf torrf,** observed he, peevishly, ^^does not make 
the oflTer of comiog. Why are tbese fine atttatioos 
ofily displayed by women f But no! the men know 
better than to thraw away their notice upon one QO 
longer in favour/' 

In this state of things, as he had begun to be seri- 
ously alarmed for himself, he thougljkt it advisable to 
send for the sagacious Wilmot ; who, on his arrival, 
found things ill, and not likely to be better ; and to the 
eager inquiries of Constance, he was guarded, and 
even reserved. But his interest was aU excited for 
herself: for much did he admire her; and wium be 
found that one so formed to be, what he had often 
heard her called, the rose of the world, had lost all 
pretension to roses, and was in fact drooping under the 
weight of filial attentions, he used all his autbori^, as 
well as all the persuasions of friendship, to induce her 
to alter her mode of life. 

His injunction in regard to exercise was obeyed; 
for which purpose, having then no horse that suited 
her, Constance wrote to her aunt for the loan of Beau- 
ty. This was instantly granted, and the park was often 
visited on this pretty favourite. But it was observed, 
that walking was still more preferred; though her 
walks were seldom extended beyond the dairy house, 
where she spent most of the time that she was absent 
from her charge. Here she too often.fell into reveries, 
which brought any thing but the relief hoped for by 
Wilmot. There were recollections attached to this 
spot, which the present subdued state of her mind was 
by no means calculated to repress ; and these recoUec- 
tions got hold of her in a manner greatly to affect her 
peace. For it was here that she had so often, and so 
sweetly conversed with the only man whom she had 
admired and thoroughly esteemed ; and as, with all her 
endowments, and all the gifts of fortune, no creature 
seemed at this moment so much in want of support, 
so, no one seemed so qualified to give it as this x'ery 
person. The feeling, we own, was not diminished by 
the knowledge of all that he had been doing, seeing, 
axid almost thinking, during the summer; all which 



she kad learnl^d from his own letters to h)s pnTother, 
-whtcbshe had read with avidity, arid teiniJmbered now 
with something like melancholy. The contrast, there- 
fore^ which' shie could not help drawing, between her 
present state of mind in this favoured spot, and that 
enjoyed wheA it was first created, made her too often 
visit it in sadness, and quit it in tears. 

The eiipec^tion of a visit from Clayton, now, for 
the first time in her life, gave pleasure to Lady Con- 
stance ; hut, strange to say, it was not gratified. Post 
after po»t went by without any intimation of the time 
when he might arrive, and often without any account 
of what was pas^g in the scene Lord Mowbray had 
quitted. 

The astonishment at this change in the obsequious 
Ckyton, was equally great, though not so grievously 
felt by Constance, as by her father. 

*'Wever did I imagine,'* said she, in her letters, 
both to her aunt and Lady Clanellan, *^ that I should 
be reduced to wish for a visit, or a letter from Mr. 
Clayton, as a relief. But how little do we know what 
is to become of us, or who is to rule under the passing 
hour!^' 

In her anxious solitude^ these, and similar senti- 
ments, got full possession of her reflecting though young 
mind. But the more she reflected, the more she be- 
came resigned to whatever might be intended for her 
by that unerring and mysterious Power, who gave her 
life, and might make her happy ar miserable for pur- 
poses, always just, but always inscrutable. 

The awfulnes^ of these considerations, however, did 
not overpower, but rather improved her fortitude, bv 
exercising her faith iti the goodness of Him, on whom 
^he thus relied ; and in complete and pure submission, 
she found the relief which real piety always adminis- 
ters. Hence, in the very midst of her anxiety about 
her father, she at least felt restored to the exercise ot 
lier mind, and the free course of her heart. 

The freshness and dusk of the evening was generally 
consecrated to these musings, which grew to be her fa- 
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vourite pleasure in her present mode of life> What a 
contrast to the unthinking and overwhelming dissipa- 
tion in which she had lately Hved ! 

And thus the dazzling heiress, who bad moved no 
where but in a crowd, and reigned in all eyes^ and ai* 
most all hearts, the queen of fashion and sptendour 
in London, became, in the loneliness of a deserted 
mansion, a more self-sustained, because a more self- 
approving being, than when she was the arbitress 



" Of midnight revels^ apd the public show. 
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But though restored to'theenjoymentof her mind, and 
so far happier, this excellent young person was any 
thing but easy. She was distressed at seeing her fatb^, 
not only, as she thought, sinking, but sinkmg from 
causes which brought not along with them the consola- 
tions of respect. Over this, therefore, she drew a veil, 
as close as her understanding would permit ; and'she 
listened eagerly to anj^ surmises that could flatter'her 
with the hope that the fate of Lord Mowbray was eotn- 
miserated in the world. To this point, indeed, her in- 
formation did not reach ; but the letters of Lady Cla- 
nellan began to look as if there was an opinion tnat he 
had been ill-treated, and even betrayed by those he 
had most trusted, especially by Lord Cleveland and 
his now proclaimed friend and confident, Mr. Clayton. 

This information accounted for the change of con- 
duct and protracted absence of the latter. 

The immediate moment of the disgrace of Lord 
Mowbray had been one of agony to Mr. Clayton. The 
coldness of Lord Oldcastle, during the interviews he 
had with him, as a go-between, had killed all his hope, 
and filled him with terror. His place under Lord Mow- 
bray, of course fell. That given by Lord Oldcastle 
%vould, he supposed, follow ; and his seat in parliament 
only became miserably embarrassing from not know- 
ing how to vote. Should he still side with the go- 
vernment, he must sink under the meanness of his 
conduct to his patron ; if with Lord Mowbray, and 
Lord Mowbray in opposition, he was infeUibly pro- 
scribed by the government. 
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dilemma, which was Uy persuade Lord Mowbray, if 
possible, still to ^ve hiff sap(K>rt to the ministers^ or 
at least not lo joia the opposition $ and the hope of 
success in this was very adroitly managed with Lords 
Cleveland and Oldcastle, so as to suspend, at least, 
the determination to expel him from his sinecure* 

Nor was the task he had undertaken altogether so 
difBcalt. He talked- of the dignity of not going into 
opposition out of resentment ; of the high character for 
disinterestedness which Lord Mowbray might now 
achieve i as well as the possibility that such conduct 
might, sooner or later^ bring him back to office. This 
\M%€r topic. was certsunly cogent; and his patron thought 
with him, that it was but wise not to close the door for 
ever upon his return. In fact, Lord Mowbray remain* 
ed neutral, and Mr. Clayton preserved his place. 

But greater things were still in store for him. Lord 
ClevelaAd, one of. whose most kindling objects was an 
extei^on of parliamentary influence, thought this an 
excellent opportunity to mature his designs upon the 
seat at Wellsbury ; and as Lord Mowbray, by the help 
of Clayton, had ravished it from De Vere, so Lord 
Cleveland, through the same Clayton, might ravish it 
from Lord Mowbray. As there was no difficulty from 
the sitting member, a treaty was therefore the instant 
consequence, by which all Mr. Clayton's influence and 
services were transferred to Lord Cleveland, and pro- 
tection promised in return. This not only saved him 
from all fear of final dismissal, but gave new life and 
vigour to his prospects; for Lord Cleveland, when 
with the minister, enlarged ujpon the advantage of pos- 
sessing such an instrument oi preserving Lord Mow- 
bnay's support, as a reason for fresh favour to day- 
ton* 

Lord Oldcastle, who, we have said, was a keen ob^ 
server, accepted the treason, but abused the traitor. 
Lord Cleveland, in replyi said he must take men as he 
found them ; and with wis convenient mode of recon- 
ciling things, favour was promised. As Lord Mow* 
bray made no secret of his wrongs, or of his resent^ 
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mentf men wdfidefed nfr thte* Bat they only wonder- 
ed ; fHUd the machine vent on. 

It was at thi« erbis Wcrotworth and De Verc, 
after rapidly traversing Fnmoe, landed at Dover. 



CHAPTER X, 



DISA^OINTED AMB|TION. 

His grief g^ew puissant, and the strings of life 
began to crack. 

How few hare ever left their coonrry or their horn e 
for only three months, and returned to find them ud- 
-changed ? The course of events — ^fortune, reputattoo, 
health, the affections, ancient alliances — all are acted 
upon by time. Let those be happy and proportionably 
thankful, who, even after so short an absence, find all 
as it should be. 

We may suppose how eager the travellers were in 
their inquiries after events at home, the moment they 
^ayived at any source of intelligence. At Paris, the 
only thing they learned from the ambassador was, that 
Lord Mowbray had resigned, but still gave his support 
to government. At Dover they were informed by the 
newspapers that he was dying. At Rochester they 
found that Lord Oldcastle was in distress; at Dart- 
ford, that he was as firm as a rock. In London, Lord 
Cleveland had accepted a great dignity in the House- 
hold I and, in the Gazzette, Mr. Clayton was actually 
appointed to a considerable place under him. 

How changed was the great city from what it hatl 
appeared on that soft and silent morning when thft tra- 
vellers quitted it. The interminable succession of pas- 
sengers ; the quick step of business ; the cries ; the 
roll of carriages, or^oors besieged by battering foot- 
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been long in town, or of eftg^iicsft and curiosity by 
those just arrived, to attend the^ening of Parliament; 
all this forjned a marked contrast to the coinpamtively 
magnificent solitudes, and cheeriful freedom of Nature, 
10 which they had lately lived. It was equally so to the 
dead silence of those very streets which they had^ tra- 
versed at the dawn of day, some three months be« 
fore. 

Their feelings were as changed as the scene. A 
sensation of doubt,' uncertainty, and disappointment, 
as to their immediate lot, or future prospects, hung 
over them both when they started, which left them, as 
we saw, far from cheerful. We know not that they 
were now more certain in their plans ; but there was that 
degree of elasticity and eagerness about them, which a 
state of great, though undefined expectation always 
creates ; and whi<ti^ though the future may be dark and 
shadowy, sheds ovfcr ibe present, an excitement not un« 
exhilarating, though not, perhaps, amounting to abso- 
lute confidence. 

Whatever wetc their fcellngs, the green vallies of 
the Pytenees, with tl^eir sbe{^erds and Toyas, their 
crags and torrents, and Francois, and the man of ima- 
gination i in short, primeval life seemed entirely for- 
gotten. Wentworth drove insttntly to his club, ea^ger 
to know what was passings; and De Vere, eager also 
about politics, but more still about the fate of his 
family, drove to Grosvenor Square. Wentworth found 
all he wished from his associates ; and De Vere learn- 
ed all he feared from Dr. .Wilmot, who had called at 
Lord Mowbray's, previous to setting out to visit him 
once more. 

" I do not like to alarm you," said Wilmot, after the 
greetings with De Vere were over, " but I should be 
wanting in fairness if I told you I did not fear the 
worst." 

^^ And my mother and Constance V^ said De Vere, 
in much emotion. 

" They behave tike angels,^ returned Wilmot; ** and 
if it is lamentable for human nature to see how it may 
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be spotted wkh for want of ^opef i^gtiatlo»/lt is re* 
viving and most edifying to see what it can do when 
raised and set off by real virtue." 

^^ My mother, then, is at Castle Mowbray V^ said De 
Vere. 

'<She is, and of the greatest tlM to h^ charming 
nieee, by her exemphiry firmness; thoirgh I fear, <rf 
very litne to the poor lord, her brorthef ; for, with sob-* 
mission, poor I rody justly call him/' 

.« And Mr. Clayton ?'» \ 

^ He is not there, nor has beten: In iniA, ' what 
should he do there i He could not save • Lord Mbw- 
bray, or of cburse he would'. And if so, Who tan bhune 
him if he remains where he is more wanted f'V 

*♦ I am sure I do not,^ replied De Vere, ^ atid'jrct— 
but I prophesietl it'^^-^and he became much affected by 
the contending recollections. ' ' ^ * 

At length recovering some calmneis, he asked if he 
could do any good by accontpanytng Wifanot to Ae 
castle ;' for though his uncle had rew demands* upon bts 
sympathy, he was indignant at Clayton, and full of ten^ 
derness towards his modier and cousin. 

**To your iincle, Ifearnone,?' replied the doetor; 
^ to your mother fnuch-«-^to Lady Constance, some.*' • 

De Vere felt eager at that little yrordsome^ 

Not to lengthen this part of the narrative, the two 
gentlemen were quickly agreed; and De Vere, having 
made a slight preparation for the journey, was soon 
on thne toad to Castle ^fowbray, widi the friendly 
Wilmot. 

During the journey he * was Informed of all that 
had passed in his absence ; the tottering state of the 
ministry ; their efforts to save themselves by new 
arrangements ; and th^ cocrse^ent disgrace of Ldrd 
Mowbray. 

^* Forgive me, for calling it so,V said the doctors for^ 
considering how he has borne it, it is the appropriate 
terth ; nof among the many cases of dbappoiut^d ambi- 
tion which I have observed, and endeavoured to cure, 
have I ever seen eaie so dangerous, or so obstinate as 
this« After the most bitter and .poignant grief, which 
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tl^it «Dgel^ his ilfiu^^hjbpr, covdd not a$9ua|g^, he is i»ov 
saiii^ itito l^thargy^ and almost insenBibility. If this go 
on, he will either die, or^wbat is worse^^Call jixUo^coud 
childl?<ipd." , 

De Vere shuddered, and expressed his astonishment, 
th$it<ofie./who'.h9td taken ^uchJiittlCvimrt in the rest di- 
rection lof affairs, and. was tn himsel£ so independent as 
to £orton«^ should feel the lossof place .so acutely. 

^^ I fear we^must not examine it,'' observed Wilmot; 
^^ for it is any thing but one of those honourable cases 
of iU^essyapid. sometimes ^d<^th, which are occfision- 
ed bjFiane^ccesaof sensibility to reverses, wherein tht 
coHilfiry has been the sufferer^ as well aa the indi- 
vidual." ' ,. . . 

*^Have there^Fer been such cases ?*' asked De Vere. 
^^Why,ye&; eaten up,. as we are supposed to be, by 
universal aelfiskneiss, in our too advanced state of lux- 
vutyf I have yet sain much spirits— rcarely<w~but I have 
seen them ; and the exclamation of * Oh i s^ve my coun- 
try heaven !' is not a mere supposition of poetry, to 
prove that patri<>tism may be the ^rulisg passion, 
strong in death.'*' ^ 

^> Such cases,Vt ^id De Ver£,.moumfully;i and think- 
ing much of t,he >contcast which, his uncle's bore to 
them, ^^ must be really what you have called them — 
honourable. .Bat how do you account for the same ef- 
fect on Lord Mowbray, where the cause seems so in- 
adequate, and when I lear I must allow, that big mind 
had vBot that^ reach of ability, any more than that eleva- 
tion of ambition, which can alone, one would think, 
produce so much xmhappipeas ?<" 

t* To be disappointed,^' answrered Wilmot, *' in what- 
ever we love, with all our heart and soul, corrodes bot^ 
heart and soul, if unsheathed by philosophy, x3r, what 
is better, by religion. On the other hand, experienae 
shows dtiatfthe violence of a passion is by no means al- 
ways in proportion either to the honourableness of its 
object, or io the apparejiit pleasuce of its gratification* 
Let us not, therefore, blame Lord Mowbray too much, 
if his ambition was of that liule soct,. which is con- 
fined to little wen. I no^an mere court favour, or oflue 
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consftquence* The imiooi Lauxnii of Levis ^^'' 
you know, having laid down his charge of capjtain of 
the king's guard, could apt hfOfit |o{p> tp a re view, for 
forty years afterwards/' 

«' Ridiculous !" cried Oe Yere. 

^« Well, dieo, takeaniore «pkadid,lmt scarcely more 
rational example c^^tfae great Duke of Epernoiit on 
being dismissed from his employments, used, in wder 
to fthow his superiority,4o traverse Paris with a train of 
eight hundred gentlemen. ^ Neverthel^s,' vaya an his- 
torian, *€ni miiieu de cetielat extirieur^ le chagrin 
de se voir Sloigne des affaires le rengmi^ erui^Uen%eni 
au dedans.' Neither of these grandees were much bet- 
ter than Lord Mowbray ; and, however we may If^h 
at such litde vanities, we know what they are ia Utile 
minds* It is only for truly 0'eat,.and selfrsuppATting 
dignity, to. feel alike superior to success or reverse. A 
character like this may really be saidjto be iad^}«iuleat 
of the world," 

" This is true philosophy," observed De yere,.-".aud 
worth all that all are struggling for." 

He then fell into silence, and was much lostin medi- 
tating his own situation, psst, present, and to come. In 
this, the share of thought he gave to. the. iuteresting 
personages he was about to see, may be imagined, and 
it seemed even to his firm nerves, as if something 
mysterious was hanging over him, w:hich had a dark 
and indeterminate reference to his cousin, such as be 
could not pursue with pleasure but could not quit. 

^^ It seems then,'' said he, (at last breaking silence,) 
*^ that she is the same unsp^Ued creature as ever ; axtfl 
though she has been assailed, she has not .been hurt by 
the world !" 

" And of whom may you be speaking ?" asked Wil- 
mot, with a good humoured but significant smile. 

De Vere, rather embarrassed, answered with all sim- 
plicity, 

** Why, of ^ Lady Constance, of whom we were talk- 
ing." 

" We tallced of hw," said Wilmot, " above an hour 
ago, as we passed the towers of Kenilworth. The last 
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person mentioned Was,' I think, thel)uke of Epei-non, 
and the last subject, the rhsufficiencjf of little mind^ to 
support thetoael^^i cinlter tht rcveT*se8 of atnbitioh.*^ 

So saying, the sagacious, though friendly poctor 
again fixed his eye si^frviiScantly on Vis fellow-traveller. 

De Vere felt as aljoy Whc A taught In k Tafult. He co- 
loured, dtammered^ and looked bUf at thie ^tridow. Re- 
corering, he observed, ^*^it cotild not be surprising that 
he shoifld feel tItegireiAtest interest forhils cousin under 
such vi tHdlr aa aivAxted her.'^ 

" It willbd ik great onc,^ replied WJimot, "for she 
loves h^r iathel^t yet d6 f not fear her; for never did 
1 see sudh strong aflTeCtiofis so tenipered^ or controlled 
by so much propriety and fortitude." 

By this time they hs^d arrived within sight of the 
tow^rs^of Castle Mowbriay ; and De Vere could not 
help recallihg, with pensivcn^s, the last visit he paid t(> 
them;alfifd bis sudden flight from what he thpught their 
ominous reception of hicn. The cold glfams of the 
figures in the armoury were still before him ; nor was 
he relieved by a transition from these to the last and 
too formal reeeptlbn givenr him by Constance herself. 
The thought of it made him uneasy, and he became 
agitated with nnpieasant prognostications as to his pre* 
seht visit. All this could not escape the penetration 
of hts observijng companion, who, however, thought it 
serious enougjh to abstain from raillery. For this De 
Vere thaukedihim in his heart, and it increased his su- 
tachment to this excellent person, to a degree which 
never afterwards was forgotten. So powerful is. often a 
very little circumstance ; and so cogent a very small, 
but delicate kindness, shown at the proper moment, in 
fixing the opit^on, and exciting regard for life. 
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CHAPTER XL 



tt is too hie : tiie pfe of aB hii blood 
If toOch'd oomiptibl^ : aad kii pwe lifiMy 
UTiiiliiBMi Willi Ml tilt ■uiiTirwi ~ ~' 
Uotti, by the Idle i iiii—iiili that H 
yocctell the eiidiii|^ of morta&tjr- 



As De VaT*s coming liad boC bees amoiinccd, it 
Was settled that be shcMold asocnd the Ull ef Castle 
Mowbray on foot, and leave it to Dr* Wifanoc to prt- 
pare his mother and ancle for his arrival* 

The carriage rolled on^ but it was darit wbni De 
Vere approached the casile; and die many Hghis «Kmtig 
to and fro, as well as a sort ot bosde am«M the do- 
mestics, made him think diat a crisis inmeMfed which 
gave a shock to his hearts For- though be bad Dot 
loved Lord Mowbray, because his nature permitted no 
one to love him-^thoogh he had been even wronged 
and affronted by him«-he felt that th« approach of 
death was a great curer of wounded fcelh^ ; aiKl the 
fear that this cure might be impending, banisbed every 
thing but sympathy. But when he thought of bis mo- 
ther, and the certain shock this misfiortune would give 
to his cousin, he surrendered his heart to that impres- 
sion alone ; and, unable to proceed, he sat down upon 
a bench in the court-yard, waiting farther intellige&ce. 

A thousand visions of the future were thra conjured 
up to his raised imagination. He saw his cousin press- 
ed down with grief for her loss ; he saw t^at loss en- 
hanced by the reflection (bitter to her mind^ that it was 
occasioned by a senstbiBty to misfortune little enobled 
by its character; he sain^ her afterwards sole mistress 
of the ample domain around him : and in so £sr, ele- 
vated to a greater distance than ev^r from die secret,. 
yet BtiU preserved wish <^ his heart. ' 



Whtk in this reverie, Ae great gate opened^ and a 
servant went forth with a torch, as he thought in quest 
of binC, for he held it up as 4f to search all parts of the 
court-yard. De Vere therefore presented himselfi and 
advancing to the guard-room was soon in his mother's 
arms, who withdrew Urn uurtantly to one of the side 
chauEibers. 

She received him with all her usual affection, but was 
evidently under exertion tacurb some strong emotion. 
At leogui, Maamomog all her self*poasession, she said 
to tiiai— - 

*^ Yoii am come but in time to see your uncle die. 
The hand of dtaxh is ugon. himi» and in one little hour 
the last hfufd Mowbcay will peshaps be no more." 

^^ My fKiOT C^onatance!" cried De Vere, surprised 
imo^ia €«cll«iation« which^ Jbefore lua mother, he had 
never jtt indulged* ^ 

^B^ipe^aiie biMt for her," said Lady Eleanor, ^ for 
her naiad is |»*^ared4 aad her resignation perfect. JBut 
my tmfoiatitaiM :bvodior| Had he her fortitude, he 
nuffht {KMSf bly yet survive*" 

Lady Eleaaor was.here almost overcome bv contend- 
ing cajaotionsi for though, ,aa affecting. her ^ppiness, 
the p^somdlosa^of Lard Mofi^ray could not t>e great ; 
yat|faa abater, a Mowbray herad^ and a high-minded 
weoMin, therefleetioe of the weakness of this last of her 
Una, who had sitccumbed to ao trifling a ceverse, was 
sJmoat as crad a wound ,as the loss itself. 
' **!» the event: then ^nearly, over?", said De Vere, 
mndi m4»ved. 

>^ I know, not," answered' Lady Eleanor, ^^ but Dr. 
Wiioaot has dismissed us^ |o watch in expectationi of it« 
aad says thata letluungy of foiur days can have but one 
termination. God's will be done!" 

She then proceeded to inform her son of as many 
ttungsas she could, in the short interval during wliich 
she permitted herself to be absent from Constance, 
who, she said, took his visit most kindly, and would 
see him when she could* She then fol^d him in her 
arms^ and, what with the sight of him, unexpectedly 
restored to her, and the trial which suU awaited her in 
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the sick chamber above, it was happy for her heart that 
it was made so firm. 

On her quitting him, De Vere- r^solved^to r^rtiain 
where he was, only Ending word to Dr. Wilmot, that 
he waited his Stturilnons. 

But the hand of deadi was now upon its victim, and 
that so heaviljr that nothing could extricate him farotn 
its grasp. Witmot saw this, nor tnretehded to that skill 
which could minister to a mind diseased, ^ wherein tiie 
patient must minister to himself." Lord Mowbray's 
malady was in the heart; slnd aU his bodily complaints^ 
consuming as they wcirc, were 6vfy symptomatic. The 
symptoms might be removed fer awtiile, bi^t {the dis- 
order uncured) they would infaltibly returii. This 
Wilmot had expected ; for, from the few conversations 
which the earl nad been previously able to hold with 
him, he found that his memory was still among the 
scenes and persons where it always had been, though 
his tone about them was altered. Soon, however, this 
sank., if not into lethargy, into a brooding silence, which 
was worse. He sat whole ' days, seemingly lost to his 
daughter, his sister, and bimaelf, with a fixed look, from 
which noik^ing could, for a long time, ronse him. 

Constance, though wrung with grief, never succumb- 
ed ; and her active attentions, and the medicines of 
Wilmot, so far succeeded, that he revived from this 
first attack, and for some days became comparatively 
active. He even said he would read, and tried to di« 
vert his thoughts with history. But histor}' brought 
him back to politics and courts, and he threw it from 
him with disgust. He then called for works of Ima- 
gination ; but having no imagination of his own, he 
could little enter into that of others, and peevishly pro^ 
nounced them to be fit only for children, Constance 
then proposed some of the lighter, and afterwards the 
graver moralists. But these he said were mere theo- 
rists who had never known the world they taught us 
to dislike. Lady Eleanor at last, with some distrust, 
bat also with some hope, placed the Bible before him, 
and to the delight of Constance, and herself, he seemed 
disposed, for some days, to embrace it as a study. 
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" This win do," said Wilmbt, to wJiom it was cpm- 
municated^ ;" if it la^t* Cuhivate it by all ineans." 

They did so; biU what was their grief to fiod that he 
soon became cold and lost to ^e subject. He tu;:ned 
over the l^ay^Srwith a,vgl^2f;e$l.flQd lack-lustre eye, .and 
it was evident that he was not able to cotnprehtnd, 
still less to reipemberi^ any. of the cavftfQrtin^. truths 
which, he had read* The pnly result wasi a feeling that 
he wasv stupified, > . 

In fact, the whole Bible .was so ne.w, and so tqtally 
the reverse of Ml that had ever Ueea his^ study, that the 
most sublime images ii^ere lost, the most consolatory 
passages thrown away upon him. His thoughts wan- 
dered back to the world, like Plato's grosser spirits to 
the. charnel-houses, where the bodies they had mhabit- 
ed, were still lingering* Like them,, he was not even 
fit to be improved, and. though separated from his old 
habits, he could not live without them. ^ 

*^HThe Scriptures," feaid he, ** are not a fit guide to 
men who have known the world." 

In a little time, all notion of a diversion to his 
thoughts from reading, was given up, and he relapsed 
into fits of longer and deeper melancholy, of which the 
worst apprehe[>sions began now to be entertained. 
These were confirmed by Wilmot, who endeavoured to 
^ouse the attention of liis patient, in vain. Once, and 
once only, he almost succeeded; but it was only for a 
moment, though that moment was important, and show- 
ed what the ruling thought had been. Wilmot having 
tried to rouse him, by. all the exciting topics he could 
think of, at last mentioned De Vere, as desirous to pay 
his dutv to him. 

"I cannot sec. him," murmured the startled earl; 
*^but tell him to put no trust. in a minister, because he 
niay have betrayed another for his sake. Tell him that 
Clayton is a rogue, and that /myself am-^ " 

The unhappy nobleman could get no further, and, 
turning on his side, the little fire which this exertion 
had kindled in his eye, was spent, and he relapsed into 
a silence which soon became eternal. 

1-uckily for their own peace, neither Constance nor 

3* 
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Lady Eleanor heard these kst \90rd9. They would 
have beea a knell never to be forgotten^ To Wilaiot 
ahme were they uttered, who only revealed tbetn to 
De Vere, and uien buried them in his own heart* They 
proved, indeed^ that conactence, as well as disappoint*- 
ment, had had a share in hurrying on his fate* 

Upon the news being comoiuntcated, Constance ut- 
tered no cry, and shed no tear. She had been so pre* 
pared, and resignation had been so habitual to her^ tlmt 
she at least experienced no paroxysm, though she felt 
much mental grief. On her knees, in her closet, her 
soul poured itself forth, and she felt supported, nay, 
even raised. On the second day, she had the relief of 
tears, that bath and balm to pent-up minds ; and Wil- 
mot, who had staid on purpose to watch over her, 
thought he might quit her, after advising her instant 
removal to Talbois with Lady Eleanor. To this not 
merely change of scene was an mducement, but the 
many irksome but necessary acts of business which 
she was forced to winess. Her situation itself, of sole 
representative of her fath.er, made these more personal ; 
and she gladly availed herself of the offered assistance 
of Mortimer, whose proximity of blood seemed to au- 
thorize it, and whose unde viating and delicate attentions 
in the most minute particulars, saved her many a bit- 
ter moment. 

Little do those kftow, who have never fwlt the misery 
of losing those they love^ of what value these atten^ons 
are, or how much anguish is spared by them to the 
sufferer. Never can we be too grateful for thera ; for, 
of all kindnessesj all generous, all friendly acts, the 
soothing hand stretched to our assistance, under men- 
tal wo, is fullest of healing, and most eagerly caught at. 

Just so was it with Constance, in her feeling towards 
her cousin. She did not see him till the day after the 
event had taken place ; when, softened to a tenderness 
she had never before shown, she gave and received an 
embf-ace from him which thrilled his heart. 

" How good of you to come ! but you were always 
so!*' was all she could say. Enough, and more than 
enough, to fill him with extacy; for had the empire of 



the world been offered him to forego the deMghtoC 
those honied words^ we amy saGely say he would hnvt 
spumed at the offer. .Their efiect upon Yam Unpreated 
her still more with hin sympathy ; for, what with his resd 
feeUng for her situation, what .with, the joy which this 
indication of her resumed kindness occasioned^he could 
not reitratn a burst. of emotion, which «fcowed itself in 
many tears. It was a sympathy which Constance felt 
home, and never afterwards £Drgot% 



CHAPTER XII. 



DBCISIOtf* 



Belike she thittks that Proteeus itBs.fiorsook her# 

-Now by the honour of mine ancestry, 
1 do applaud thy spirit, Valentine. 

SSAKSPEARK. 

Thg first nionth of the mourning of Constance was 
passed with her aunt in the privacy of Talbois; during 
which, Moi timer had taken order for the numerous 
tilings that needed attention at the castle. He had, n3 
nearest male relation, in the quality of chief mourner, 
attended the funeral of his uncle, which was as private 
as the rank and consequence of the deceased could ad- 
mit* indeed, except by Lord Clanellan, whose regard 
for C<Hi6tance^ and Dr. Herbert, whose respect for the 
Ue Vere "paart of the family, prompted it, only some 
neighbouring gentlemen attended,. Not one of the 
former political associates of Lord Mowbray made ei- 
ther offer or inquiry ; which, considering all things, can 
scarcely move our wonder. But there was one omis- 
sion which was at least. unexpected by all who knew 
not the truth. Mr. Clayton, however, was not to be 
blamed, if he was not seen at the grave of the man 
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who had made him what he was : a duty which we arc 
to suppose him to have been extremely anxious to fut- 
fill ; for he actually wrote to De Vera to ask perniissioa 
to do so, and was refused. 

" I expected as much,*' said Lord Cleveland's new 
confidant. It is really hard that one should be pre* 
vented from show;ing one's attachment to the memory 
oi zxi early friend^'* 

The world admired these sentiments \ nor wer^ the 
world wrong. The sentiments were good ; and if 
Clayton concealed the fact, that, when he nriade .the 
offer, he knew there was that between him and the Mow- 
brays which would prevent its being accepted, how 
was the world to make the discovery ? 

Lady Elizabeth Partridge, and the, Misses Partridge, 
(who had put on full mourning for the ear/, tliough 
they had, ^ver since his retirement, talked of him only 
as their foolish old relation^") went so far. as to say this 
was very pretty of Mr. Qayton, and yei^ unkind of 
Mr. De Vere. This, however, was after the open- 
ing of the will, to which Lord Cleveland, as the nearest 
male relation after De Vere, and Mr. Partridge, as the 
husband of Lady Elizabeth, had been invited. Neither 
of the latter persons found themselves so much as men- 
tioned, any more than Clayton ; who, however^ de- 
clared, that although his patron had often told him he 
should be handsomely remembered, he entirely Jbr- 
gave it. 

The will, indeed, was of some years' standing, and, 
except the sum of five thousand pounds to Lady Eli- 
nor, left Lady Constance sole inheretrix of all the testa- 
tor's property with Lord Clanellan for her guardian. . 

Lord Cleveland and Mr. Partridge immediately re- 
turned to town, coolly observing, that it was not woctti 
while to have called them so far on such an errand* 
I^ord Cleveland^ however, openly expressed his disap* 
pointment that the Cleveland part (no inconsiderable 
one) of the Mowbray fortune, had qot been made tor«^ 
vert to the Cleveland name, in his person. This was, 
in fact, an idea on which he had long dwelt, not only 
within his own mind, but on all public occasions that 



warranted the metitipn of it^ So that, on hU return to 
Ltondon, he every where spread, the failure of his just 
expectations, and gav<^ tuoiself the air of an injured 
man* 

All eyes were now turned, tpore than ever, to the 
great heiress ; who, however, was4QO secluded and too 
much occupied by her recent loss, even to knpw how 
great a splice she filled in the worldV ipuriosity. Though 
she had reigned a whole season in the beati monde^ her 
character was by no means yet understood. She wa^ 
indeed, thought the most difficult of young women, 
Alas ! poor Constance, she thought not of difficulty ; 
she only wished to be let alone. Much of the blaze 
that had surrounded her had been, owing to her father, 
instigated by Cleveland for political purposes. From 
that she waft delivered, and could, at least, now indulge 
the plan of life most agreeable to her own views. At 
present, indeed, the seclusion of what she called the 
dear forest, seemed the only life suitable to her frame 
of mind ; and a visit from Lord and Lady Clsmellan 
in their quality of friends and guardians, seemed all, 
or neairly all she wanted. But, except for a few days, 
to give her an account. of her affairs, establish his house 
in the comforts necessary for her reception, and to re- 
ceive Lord Clanellan, Mortimer came not. Yet, al* 
though there Was no ostensible cause for his absence, 
his mother did not seem to wonder, much less to com- 
plin. Still it was matter of surprise to Constance, 
that he should thus, without apparent reason, absent 
himself from his only home. 

The sensible heart, and high mind of De Vere had, 
indeed, sustained a perilous contest on this occasion. 
His love for his cousin was, perhaps, higher than ever; 
but the jealousy, we may say, the romance of his pride, 
rose in proportion. The misery was, that he was not 
sure he was right ; and as there was now no secret 
about k with his mother, he consulted her. 

**To doubt," said she,.** is to decide. If you are un- 
cettain, let the decision be on the side of honour.*' 
De Vere staid away. 
But a reason for his absence was now hickiiy supplied 



hf Harclai^ who, to wt hi 8 own e«|iraiBioti, HM -vSb* 
lent h«id« upon him» and carried him to VMOt his iiai- 
anu at Wellsbttiy. 

It may be remembered, that in the ancient map of 
ihe borough, a considerable porti<m ci land appenrcyi 
once to have behMiged to Mr* Oheover, now transfiMT- 
ed to Mr* Flowerdale, a gentleman whom we hope the 
reader has not forgottenr. Iti^erent to borough poli- 
tics, Flowerdale had not rejected an offer made b7 
Lprd Cleveland's sctward^lMr the purchase of this land. 
The steward said it was an agreement { but this was 
denied by Harelas^ who now mcttA hit Flowerdale. But 
whether agreement or not, Harclat refused to fulfil it« 
and at length appeared in the shape of its legal owner 
himself, under a regulur deed of mIs from dio.^iet 
but right HHk^ing s<|iibe of Qkoovev, r-u/i 

In truth, from the m«me«t Haiskd had madeiiihe 
^scovevy of Flowevdale's poseessioit in> Wellabttcy, 
and thas the aaie to Lord Ck^irdattd wasomt eompletedv 
He be»t all his^mdawtr-eBrB <to ayailv tomoetf «f ike gooil 
will iliat Imd arisen tbe^iviaen Flowenddkfmdiie.Vere, 
to tvansfer the inleivsit p{ «that estate to his friend. 
For tAis purpose he inttoduced himself at Ofasover^ 
and made good his claim to be: considered the repre- 
sentati^ of Mortimer, whom he found so. high in 
Flowenlak's £svour, that the bare openii^ of the tvea- 
chssy he had met with, determined him: to close alLne- 
gotiation with Losd Cle^dand, and dispose of his Jsmd 
where it might conftrthuie to- redeem tthe tigbt$ • net.-he 
perverted to defend the wrong. .Aa De Viere :iii^s ab« 
sent, and as^ Harslai knew he oduld not afford to bily, 
to prevent dslay, he OMide Ibe pumhase himself, aid 
greeted him with it upon proper.secttviucs,>as sooir^as 
possible after his melons death* . : 

This activitv of Haedal, g«re a Uow Sd> the CUease- 
land par^ in .the boront^ ; and. thus,: the planless and 
apparent paarsimony of nis liie, was made to tell in. the 
cause of uriendship. For it was by this parsimony sdone 
that be was enabled to U^ by hundreds pes' annufti, 
which were almost aU dedicated .to generous purposes. 

The freeholds thus acquired were all th^ votea dut 



raoaJMi^ in tiieJ>orou||l>« %bpvt those of tlip two p«r« 
tie^ that now divided it ^ and they gave a baibuAced, if 
not a preponderaiiiig interest to De Vere. 
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'PoK affidrv of the borough, thus opportondv urgent, 
famished a fair prete^a for tbarabeence frooi hit home 
i»h«6b, fer the reasons we have assigned, had been re- 
folded upon by tiie master of Talbois. • But anodier 
pVea arose out of the service of Lady Constance her* 
self. The marqness, in his qnaiac^ €»f executor and 
guardian, had complained moch of want of infbrma* 
tion respecting the fain»t parts of her inheritance, 
situated in Yorkshire* Here she possessed the great 
mansion called Cleveland Hall, which took its title 
from the hiUs which surround it. It had not been vi- 
sited for ages, that is, from the time of the death of 
old Mn Clevdand, the last owner who had ever re- 
seded there. It was thia gentleman who had settled 
liiese estates upon Lord Mowbray, who was his grand- 
son ^r his -otiiy child, Ibe former countess ; and Lord 
Mpwbn^', having eveor found even Staffordehire too 
'fer from the royal atmosphere he l¥as so fond of, had 
Me:<fer once viMted the place after he^came into pc^ises- 
sion. Consigned entirely to stewards, there were many 
things Aat waoted explana^n' and reciiiying, which 
nothing bat a disinteressed eye^ could eflbct, and as it 
was £Etr from ooawtsiient for the marquess to go in per- 
son, an ofier which De Vere made to accompany his 
solicitor, oa bduilf of his^cKHisin^ was gladly accepted, 
s^d richly repaid by the manner in which Constance 
seemed to feel it. 
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Oo api^roachtiig the .hal}, ^# BlagK^ye^hif fellcw- 
travellet^ fold him thatrbe. nnMt liot e^ect much eoiu- 
fort where he was. going*. .>^ For jiot.oiiljr^"^aiGt' he, 
^ it has not had a g^ntlem^ for iu inhabitant for aear 
fifty years, since your great grandfather died; but,, with 
proper respect be it spoken^^the tr^^n is, that Mr. 
Cleveland btmself did n(^ live too |feoerou8Jly) In- 
deed, we are told that it yra^ by the most pinching, [mr- 
simony that he raised these e&tates'to tlie^mmense va- 
Jue they now bear, formiiM^ by ^uch, the largest part 
of the Mowbray fortune*^ 

This account of .the solicitcu: was rpaUzed on ^Ir 
arrival at the house ; ibr it . was per&c^tly true^ as he 
had represented it, that even in Mr. Cleveland's life > 
time, it had scarcely e^Lhibited a less desplate appear- 
ance than it now bore. It should seem, ij||ideed, even 
then, that it had been the prototype of thd^e, descriptive 
lines of Pope on the mansion of a miser : \ . . 

** Like some lotie ehartTeax stan<Is the goodotd ha!J, 
^' Silence without, and itfU within the. wall; 

No Faltered roofs with dance and tibor sound. 
No noontide beJl invites the country round j 
* Tenants with sighs the ifmoltetess tow'rs survey, 
. Amt turn th' uimilUng «te«ds another way ; - 
Benighted wanderers the iorest o'ec, 
Curs'd the sav'd candle, and th* un9p*ning door : 
"While the gaunt mastitr, growling at the gate, 
AtlHghts the beggar whom he km^ ttf eat" ■ • . 

. ' But, however inhospitable, this. IpAg-neglect^d^man- 
sion was not only the best, but the sole head-quarters 
the travellers could 'find, as there v^as nothing like an 
inn within many miles. At the same time, fram havipg 
given some day>s^ notice, the interior was. not totally 
destitute of comfort, and the disQomiptt De Vere maide 
light of, for the sake of her whose service he was upon. 
But his mind was far from happy, and his letters to his 
mother at this tifne, describe his feelings so particular* 
ly that we caimot help giving zxk exti^act of one of ihem 
to the reader* 

^^ We arrived at 4ud(, and, as .the weather was warm, 
were ra^er surpri^^ to see what seemed to be a 
splendid light through some of the windows, and still 



more to find thit k pfoceed^ iit)m large wood fires^ 
wbicit had hcexi kindied in the rooms we were to inha* 
bit. But we wer^ soon reconcHed to them, and con- 
descended with a good grace, to what, diough perhaps 
an evil at this time at Talbois, was here a bkssing to 
all but the swallows in the chimnies, 

^^ I write to you from a magnificieot, abandoned and 
gloomy bed'chamber, with a state bed in it of green 
cut velvet, which I thought my great grandfather could 
never have procured with money. Mr. BlagraVe, how- 
ever, assured me he had so much pride mixed with his 
penury, that he had no doubt he purchased it upon 
some lucky speculation in the South Sea. Be this as 
it may; the chamber is half ruined, half furnished, and 
vast and cold; as oiych so, in these last respects, as my 
hopes. It was certainly not a place for a hopeless man 
to come to; and yet I have something to relate about 
it, which a century or two ago, might have impressed 
me with I knew not what divinations. The thought of 
the advantages which my journey may procure to her 
for whom I undertook it, bears me up; but except for 
this, I could not find comfort in this place. The very 
extent and magnificence of the property, only seem to 
increase my distance from Aer, It is quite extraordinary 
my uncle should never have visited what may be ren- 
dered flourishing beyond all thought. But the place 
itself is half ruined from neglect, and the first evening 
seemed ominous to me, in the frame of mind I was in. 
Leaving my companion to give the necessary orders 
for our accommodation, I walked through a long line 
of neglected garden, from twilight till dark night ; or 
at least it was only lighted by the stars, and I really 
invoked the * woods and wilds, whose melancholy 
gloom accorded with my souVs sadness.^ In this soli- 
tude, her perfections were more than ever impressed 
upon me; but so was my desparir. To think of these 
estates, add^d to those of Castle Mowbray, made me 
more alive than ever to the failures of my late endea- 
vours to achifeve, what, I am not wanting in friends to 
tell me, I haye too many wayward notions to accom- 
plish. In shoit, it seems the height of madness to hug 
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^16 delicious ^aasion still to my hearty whjpo, as long 
SM there is this distance between us^ no fp^er on Mrth 
shall tempt me to disclose it* 

^< But hopelessness in love is •not the only xme I keh 
Th^ plaAs designed for me by my uncle have felled, l-vti\l 
not say from what causes : satisfied that you do not 
lay them to the account of an improper pride. They 
-hav« iaile4« not only without 9ubstitutiog others in 
their plaoea^ hut, by making others too late, iiave ren- 
dered all 8A>ortive. 

*^ Such were my thoughts during my walk, protract* 
ed till the damps of the evening; -die recollection., how- 
ever that I had abandoned ,my companion in this lone 
place, drove me in. I sat down- with him at aupper-, 
and rather envied him an appetitcy which seemed tK>t 
the lesslbr the tot^l want of care* Whether k wais.biB 
civility, on seeing me still abstracted, or sheer fatigue, 
at so cheerless a companion, he soon left me alone f ^lad 
I retired to the gloomy state bed*room I have mention- 
ed, where, little disposed to sleep, I abandoned mysetf 
to the same thoughts "which had so lately occupied me 
in my walk. And very appropriate were they tb such a 
place, all about me seemed to exhibit an abortive at* 
tempt at what could not be accomplished; shall I call 
it an unfinished, and, therefore, an abandoned com- 
mencement, of what was intended to be magnificence, 
but had failed? * Fit emblem,' said I to myself, « o^ 
what I thought to be, and what I am ;' > and I looked 
at the velvet haQgitigs, which clothed a deal worm-eaten 
bedstead, and an immense chimney, meant to receive 
marble columns, for which, however, bricks had 
been substituted. Upon the sides of the room too 
were the same marks of unexecuted pui*pose, in com- 
partments of the wainscot, made for pictures, but which 
had never been placed there, while their spaces had 
been covered widi old paper. 

" The mood this generated, did not add to the cheer- 
fulness of that I was already in. I, who had always 
been such an idolizer of hope, began to despair. I 
thought of the many things^ which had been said of my 
once adored deity, by the observers of the world, aad 



thejr cfid mUt- mspiritme) ^ Yes,' sJRd I^ as I valted the 
gloom5F half furnished chamber, < Peltham was* right, 
when he said that Hope ^ bfteii fooled Us with silken 
delusions,' and Halifirx, when he. called, her * a kind 
cheat,' and observed,- that ^ she was ^ bad guide tbobgh 
very good cdmpany.* Then, recollecthag what I had 
felt two suTnm^rs before, and nrhat I was now, I agreed 
with the quaint but wise cHanceH<M', that 'hope- might 
be a good breakfast, but a bad supper*' 

'^ This mood was so strange and desponding that I 
am afraid you will he ashamed of your son ; and I 
should perhaps be ashamed Myself to r^ord it, bat 
that it is an introduction to 'the spirt of wonder which 
follbwed ; such it was to tne, think of it as you will. 
Poralterbetakingmyself tobedmoreforforni'sQake than y 
any thing else, and being kept eompletely awak^ with 
these. thoughts till the' early twilight dawned, I grew 
restless,, rose literally with the lark, and to refresh my- 
self, sought to lea^e my chamber through a door which 
the servants had told me, opened upon rfie gar^ien* I 
did so, and pursued ^^ weedy walk, conducting me to a 
Iab3rrinth of yew, which had been clipped, but was now 
so entirely overgrown^ that it added to the difficulty of 
the maze. 

*' In fact, I thought I was lost, when I found myself 
suddenly standing before the statue of that very iden<* 
tical Hope, with whom I had to recently quarrelled. 

*' The figure was not ill esiecuted, and she was sur- 
rounded with all her ermblems. One arm was extend- 
ed, with a finger pointing to an opening almost imper- 
ceptible, which in fact turned out to be a path leading 
out of the labyrinth: the other rested on her anchor, 
and held a scroll, on which, with seme difficulty, I 
read"^ 

' 91tt Hojie, a ftptij^ tiotj^ g«f to biaa»; ; 
9n ^i^e, a laton lobtfi f ttll long ; 
9n ikopt, t|ie mttc'^mt$&H$ from far ; ' 
3n ^09ty iu$t mm tee ^fftt tscMft ; 

A|)u^ i^opej^el^li t$)0i^ai8»#.at tfietr nefl>» 
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€ftM fern iidF, ftnaety otiiaiig t|re ce^r, 

Such was one of Ac letters of De Vere to hig mo- 
ther, which he concluded, by owning that this singular 
accident had elevated him for a few minutes, as if por-. 
tentous. Nor lau^h at him^ reader, for the visions which 
seemed either to depress qr raise his fancy. There are 
moments, when the best of us clouded by disappoint- 
ment, and uncertain of the future^ especially when io 
solitude, and abandoned by all but heaven, catch at that 
future with hope, or let it go in despair, according to 
our temperament, though alike unaccountable on thxy 
rational grounds; Let the puffed up man, proad either 
\)f his wisdom or prosperity, remember this ; nor des- 
pise De Vere for cither this temporary depression or 
causeless elevation. 

But the neighbourhood of Cleveland Hall afforded 
another discovery to De Vere, more substantial than a 
mere emblematic statue, however agreeable. In return- 
ing from a distant manor, through the village of Kirk- 
harold, he stopped to view the ancient school-house, a 
picturesque compound of gable and cornice, in the most 
i^uaint taste of the days of Elizabeth. 

Struck with its antiquity, he entered by a pair of old 
gates, now almost off their hinges, into a great court be- 
fore the building, new laid with greensward. Here he saw 
a gentleman and his servant, measuring a circular sweep 
with a chain, and a lady, of uncommon elegance of 
shape, seemingly giving directions. He would have 
retired, but what was his astonishment on the gentle- 
man turning towards him, to behold Rivers ! Could 
he have doubted it indeed, all doubt was ended when 
he came nearer to the lady, for there was no mistaking 
the pensive eye, and clear dark beauty of Zerltna. 

We may suppose their mutual pleasure, and mutnaL 
surprise, though Rivers seemed to have less of the lat- 
ter than his friend* 

^^ How good of you,'' said he, ^' to find us out so 
soon, and m such a wild sequestered spot ; more hid, 
and less in the track of life than St. Sauveur it&elf«'* 



De Vere ofireQ^ed I^s jw «t j|^p tMelioe, but pro- 
fessed his utter i^xorsmce of the uve^nLpg of these last 
words. 

** Why> I wxQ^ct^ you," said Rivets^ " the moment 
I arrived iii £nglaod». which wsis ootv ten days ago, to 
teU jou wjbat brou|;ht lis home, and whither we were 
bound.'' : 

^^Yaar letter thea is still at Talboist where I have 
not been this fortnight,'' said De Vera, ^^ and the chance 
of najr finding you here is the most surprising thing in 
the Wrorld^'* 

^^ Xana sure, then,^' replied Rivers. <^ I may say the 
aame i but come into our venerable hermitage, where 
they are preparing tea for us, and tell us by what ad- 
vei)ture (for I see it is one) we are brought together.'* 

De Vere protested the adventure must be all on his 
side, for there was little romantic in visiting an estate 
on behalf of a relation who had lately succeeded to it, 
and could not visit it herself. . 

*•• No more,^' said Rivers, " than that a gentleman 
shpold take possession of a house he has purchased, 
which, in truth, is also the business which has brought 
me here.*' 

This produced mutual explanations $ and it turned 
out that Rivers, true to his character of acting upon 
sudden and strong impressions, upon reading the Eng- 
lish newspapers one day at Bordeaux, where he had 
wandered down from Languedoc, saw, among the sales 
advertised, die old schooUhouse of Kirkharold^ with 
its little domain of garden and field. ^^ Mrs. Rivers will 
tell you,'' said he, *^ that I changed colour upon read- 
ing It ; for in trpth it bad been the paradise of my early 
childhood, having been the first school I had been at 
till I went to Winchester. I knew and loved every 
tree and bush without, and every casement and cornice 
within. I qould reckon up to exactness the number of 
pannels in this oak parlour ; and the play-ground there 
where I let those ragged boys and girls continue to re« 
vel at present, is not more known to them than it was 
to me. In short, our earliest are our sweetest associa- 
lions } my heart thrilled at the thought that this dear 
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old piace ni^ for airerjr Uttle money, be mine. Zer- 
li&a wanted to see ED^od, and, to tell yoa the tratb^ 
I was a little tired of Prance, and so^^^ 

*^ You made the purchase/' said De Vete, ^^ and 
posted home on the wings of imagination.^' . 

" You have hit it exactly/' replied RiverB. 

De Vere rejoiced, not merely lor his own sake, for he 
thought, if ever his cousin visited Cleveland Hall, how 
happy she would be in such a companion as Zerlina* He 
mentioned his hope of it to the latter, and described 
Constance so glowingly, that Mrs. Rivers' imaigination 
was kindled to a degree worthy her husband^s in the 
prosit of such a friend — ^a prospect afterwards most 
happily realized. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONTENT* 

I am for the house with the narrow gate» which I take it to be too 
little for people to entelr. 

Before he left Yorkshire, Dc Vere also made ail* 
other acquaintance, which, as a picture of happy resig- 
nation to an apparently inferior lot in the world, we 
cannot help describing, though it led to no results 
of consequence to this history, except that best result 
of enlarging the number of those whom, for their 
qualities and virtues, we respect,— always a lasting and 
a real gain. 

The little donative of Kirkdale in this remote Cleve- 
land, had been given by Lord Clanellan, its patron, to 
a Mr. Fairfax, the friend of his youth at college and 
afterwards occasionally in the world. It amomaiied 
to barely one hundred and fifty pounds a year, some 
glebe, and a very small parsonage, the very reverse of 
that romantic Dovedale where Archer sighed out his 
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discontents. It had a gnrden, indaedy and a momitain 
stream at the bottom, which Fairfax jofiben watched, 
applying to it the beauttful moral strain in the descrip* 
ticm of Denham : 

^ Hastening* to pay Us ttifaiite to the netif 
JUka iqoftal Ut« to noeet «termty . " 

That Fair&x should find delight in such applica* 
tions, lets ua enough into the clmracter of his mind; 
but it would take long time to describe the efFects 
of his practical virtue upon the circle (homely indeed, 
but Bot uninteresting') of his rustic neighbours, Cleve- 
land was not a district where many gentlemen abode ; 
and so remote and wild was this part of it, as to ap- 
pear a back settlement of England ; so that the resi- 
deuce of so kind and civilized a being as Fairfax, was 
a real blessing to its rough inhabitants. They found it 
so in its iniluence upon their religious habits, their 
morals, and their softened manners, and repaid it by 
a personal love, which the great ones of the world, 
amidst all their splendour, are too often without. No 
one indeed knows, who has not witnessed it, the im* 
mense value of that modest, but respectable charac- 
ter, the parish priest. To think him paid by his sti- 
pend, is mockery ; but he is richly so, by the genuine 
love, and well-earned deference, shown him by his 
flock. Fairfax was one of these parish priests ; and, 
unlike Archer in his ambition, would not have ex- 
changed his humble, but self-sufficing lot, for all the 
reputation, and even all the expectation of a court- 
chaplain. 

And yet he had a fine mind, many of the acquisitions 
of learning, and even the flowers of literature. So much 
so, that he had often been a kind of study with the 
marquess, who used to prophesy that his humjble satis- 
factions would not last, but give way to something more 
exciting, from being more polished. They did last, 
however, spite of temptation. 

*' When you go to Cleveland Hall,*' said the mar- 
quess to De Vere, in London, previous to his journey, 
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«*tzy to find out a B(r. F»r&x» the vicaf of a v|Uffee 
among the hUls, catted Ktrkdale. He has puzzled my 
notions of humati mtnre, though) to be sare, the$e can<p 
not be very extensiire, or very {nrofound, which hav^ 
hten formed chiefly upon what 1 have seen at St; James's 
or the commoi^ routine of life. Bat| in tnxAy he Aas 
puzzled them ; for his total want of worldlv ambition 
does not arise either from ignorance or apathy : on the 
contrary^ his stores are largpe^ his tastes good, and his 
feelings active. So much so, that not many years f^pOv 
I thought I could not do better than to try to proieare 
him as a tutor for my nephew and heir, and at the same 
time as an agreeable conipanion for myself.'^ 

^ And could this fail V^ asked De Vere. 

**You shall see," said the marquess s and he took 
from his scrutoire the answer which Fairfiix had re« 
turned to his offer. It was in all the freedom c^ their 
old college-habits together, which indeed had never 
been remitted. 

" You tempt me,'* said Fairfax, ** from my cole worts 
and my gooseberry bushes, and propose to me a higher 
lot Wr the ease^and comfort of ^our house^ the elegance 
of your table, and, above all, m your own society, and 
that 6f persons fitter for me, you are pleased to say, 
than the uncouth people I am among ; and all you ask 
in return, is — what I allow would be a pleasure — ^tbat 
I should superintend the improvement of your nephew. 
Charming, on paper! but will the picture be realized? 
Can it be so? As to ^legaiKe, you know, I admire it. 
But I enjoy it here. A clean cloth within doors, and a 
turf walk without, with roses which your garden can* 
not exceed, satisfy my love of elegance as much as all 
that an upholsterer can do for you^ Then, as to* your 
table, what can it supply which my beans and bacon 
will not equal? Your good friends indeed. But will 
they be good company to me? Will they look upon 
your nejAicw's tutor as having a right to mix with 
them? WM you yourself alpays do so? Shall I 
always have liberty even when alone? May I lounge 
out of doors at will, seek the lark in the morning, or 
the thrush atnight-fall ? And if thcevening be mild, 
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may I stray I know net whhher, or wandet I know not 
where, and yet retorn unwatched, unblamed, be sure of 
a good-humotired weldome homei apd find an honest 
smile ^b wait upon me at supper ^s I do here? To be 
sure, that supper is only milk, or a litde fruit and clear 
water. 9^% bo to me would it be if I were with ypu ^ 
only yours would, perhaps, be aerved in silveri mine in 
eai^henware. Upon die whole, then, excuse me, if 
with a grate&l heart for your oflfer^ I respectfully de- 
dine it." 

* De Vere was charmed with this letter. It suited the 
th<gii disposition of his own mind; and, from his ill suc- 
cess in opening a prospect of fortune, he was not ill 
pleased to think that a man of fine feelings, with a mind 
fit to be the companion of Lord Clanellan, could find 
happiness among coleworts and gooseberry bushes* 
His visit to him, therefore, was not delayed. 
' He reached Kirkdale at least in a pleasing moment, 
to view both itself and its pastor. It was one of those 
evenings after the glow of the day was over, when Na- 
ture, seemingly set fre<^, she.ds sweetness frorar garden, 
field, and wood. The birds sang gladne&s after llpurs 
of silence, and the whole hamlet smiled after labour 
done. De Vere found Fairfax under an elm at his 
door, conversing freely with two or three of his pa- 
rishioners, simple folk, who were moralizing on the ad- 
vance of the season. One of them, at the moment he 
came up, while leaning on his hoe, had just observed, 
that he thought it impossible for a n^an to be what he 
called an " ateistJ'* De Vere afterwards thought much 
of Lady Elizabeth Partridge and her daughters, and 
that whole set, in comparison with this homely reason- 
er^ who was a sturdy old man, who never stirred from 
his own hills, and yet presumed to talk religious pKi- 
losophy. 

Upon the approach of a stranger, the group dis- 
persed, wishing their vicar good night with heartiness, 
which was returned with kindness, when De Vere pre- 
sented him a letter from Lord Clanellan. . 

He was instantly received with respect and pleasure 
by Fairfax, whom he found, as he expected, plain, sen- 
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sible, modieratey and unaffected. His establishment 
vr9is small, being not married^ and a garden labourer, 
and housekeeper, all t&e servants he had. Nor had he 
much society equal to himself. There were always^ 
however, one or other of hbiuurishioners, waiting on a 
bench near his house, to obtain his advice, or a little 
kind notice, which to them wasi a gratification for die 
rest of the day. His books^ his glebe, and his garden, 
and rides through the wide lying population of his pa- 
rish, as they demanded his attention, amply fitted up 
his time ; and though fond of more cultivated' compa- 
nions than he had^ he was not miserable for the wnaV 
of them. He had, without losing his own resottrees, 
lowered himself to their simplicitiiPS. ^* They have waft^ 
of course," said be, in answer to De Vere^s inquirioa 
upon the subject, when they got more acquainted, ^aity 
polish of mind, but their heaits make up for it. I have 
not myself any gr^at knowledge of |he world, and it is 
true, as my noble friend sometimes says in his lettc^rs,- 
my name will never be known. But why sA^uld it be^ 
kn^non^'^i^d to whom? To mortals like myself?. 1 
am known to the Immorialy which is preferable % and 
Ke is better known to me from being seen through a 
vision, free from the distractions of the world.'^ 

Not a word of this was lost upon De Vere,,who, long 
after he returned from Yorkshire, remembered this un* 
looked for picture of humble, but happy independence, 
and remembered it ^ways with cctaimrt, under stnig^ 
gles and temptations* in v^ry differcmt scenes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A TEllL. 



(Which I begeech you eaU a yirtiipus sin;) . 
Makes me ai«ard. Sbakspeabb* 

On the vetUrn of Dc Vcre ttom Yorkshire, after 
giving an aecottnt of. his mission to the marquess, he 
passed some days in the tranquillity of Talbois, only 
varied by an excursion to WeHsbury, whence his party- 
seemed daily to increase; and In the niidst of the hopes 
and plans which this seemed to create, he received a 
memorable visit from his friend, the President. 

It was asserted by Har61ai that this visit was politi* 
cal, and that the President had brought a woman in his 
hand. In part this was true : for many were then the 
portents in the atmosphere of politics, similar to those 
which were so awfully sung by the poet, as belonging 
to the atmosphere of nature, when the sun — 

« In dim. eclipse disastrous' t^riligfat sheds 
On half the nations, and with tear of change^ 
Perplexes monarchs." 

The specious eloquence of Lotd Oldcastle could not 
conceal the danger to his power, occasioned by his timid 
and vacillating policy. He had employed the means to 
strengthen it which had usually been resorted to by 
most of his predecessors ; he had addressed himself to 
the great families, made the crown rain influence, and 
endeavoured to buy oflF the most active of his oppo- 
nents, by offering them any share they pleased of what 
alone he supposed them to aim at — place. But he knew 
not the men he had to deal with, nor, from the school 
in which he had been bred, did he know that ambition 
might be a patriotic and generous, as well as a personal 
and self-interested passion. He knew not that there might 
ht other motives for aspiring after power than the mere 
love of it. In particular, he knew not the real charac- 
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ut of WtfitiBor^irhe^ he went even bo £» as to oier 
to vacate the government, and form a ticfifr one iipon 
terms of sincere e<|oalt^« Wentwoitb itpUed* that his 
object heittg a totsd change o£ measures, beiocLuld hardly 
expect it witboot a chiHlg^ of aaeii. lliftt to do all ^r 
inmvidaala, jftod oliotbuig for the countiy^ «puld only 
bcdster un*^ sinking cause; thait that power was most 
secure Wnich was founded upon public opiniD% and 
that Aiinister. most a frieod to his king, who carried 
wilh him the support of his country. Wentw^rditheld 
that the public were an honest public ; and.their repre- 
sentatives, with all t^eir defects, honest representi^ives, 
whose reason, fairly appealed to, would fairly decide ; 
but, kept, in the dark, and misled by false pretences, 
there would be no end to the efforts, to say noihmg of 
the mean arts, necessary to influence their support. He 
added, indeed, that if Lord Oldcastle would ackaaw** 
ledge aad act upon these principles, he would have no 
objection to act with him; but he owned that^ from 
their very different opinions upon die science of govern- 
xnent, he had little hope of that cordiality of union 
which alone would make a treaty between them ad- 
visable. 

Lord Oldcastie received this answer with alarno, 
mixed with something like contempt. He said to his 
confidants, that Mr. Wentworth was a warm-^headed 
visionary, with.no more knowledge than a child in the 
art of governing, and totally ignorant of the character 
of his countrymen, who bad toalittle virtue themselves 
to be so elevated in the scale of political existence ; that 
public opinion was a good thing, could you come at it; j 
but that private views, passion, and faction, for ever 
prevented it from being really known, and he thei^fbre 
knew no where else to look for it except in the majori- 
ties of the two Houses of Parliament. 

It was clear that statesmen who so widely differed, 
could never come together. The treaty ended, and 
meanwhile the administration had been so constantly 
changing, and in a crisis which required the utmost 
wisdom there had been so little stabUity, that the sove« 
reign himself, who had the most truly British heart in 
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all his domiitiofSft, fek^ani d^rrtd to the mSe liberal 
policy of Weiitwonh. • . 

In truth, England itself wad changed, though so in. 
sensibly, that hackneyed poUtitiaoa had not discovered 
iu The amazing sPpread of . improvement of all kinds, 
ia knowledge, in wealth, in r«al independence, (difier- ' 
ent from the tufbnteilc^ of ^d^ier times, but in so far, 
only more to be ribs^cted) had made its inhabitants a 
new people, while the ministers of l^se days still go* 
verned that people as they would have governed the 
old. The long reach of mind, the genius, and the daring 
of W^ntworth, had discovered this ; it was i^econded 
by his heart, and in that heart he had fondly conceived 
the character of a patriot minister. It must be owned, 
that in this he went before the age ; but we owe it to . 
him, that with all the usual cfies of faction which have 
been raised against succeeding ministers, the characters 
of public men have been wholly changed ; and that for 
mai^ years we have been governed with a pufitv, a 
disregard to self, and a sincere attention to the public 
weal, which, while they make high-minded ambition 
still more honourable, would, half a century ago, have 
been thought Utopian. 

I'he principles and objects of Wentworth were the 
delight of HeHbert, and he had been perpetually ex- 
citing De Vcre with their developement, and their 
praises^ " I have long known and admired them,^' said 
Dc Vere, " but I have been spoiled of my arms, and 
can give him little support till I recover my rights, if 
ever I dpn fairly recover them at VVellsbury." 

In h'lk zeal, Herbert proposed to Wentworth that 
room should be made for him among the seats of some 
of his great friends. ** He will never accept it,*^ said 
Wentworth, and related the denial which he had iiim- 
belf experienced. 

The dbatli of Lord Mowbray had altered many 
things; and as he had possessed parliamentary influ- 
ence to which his heiress would succeed, the President 
not unnaCurally looked to that quarter as the obi'ioiis 
means of placing De Vere where he longed to see him, 
by the side of Wentworth. ** The battle, and the hoped- 
:^or victory are impending," said he ; " it will be too 
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late, or^ least not so creditable, only to join the Stan- 
dard when it is won.*' In order, therefore, to further 
these views in regard to De Vere, Herbert determined 
to betake himself to the Lady Constance, and avail 
himself of the respect which she felt for him, and the 
intimacy which she so evidently desired to sec him cul- 
tivate with hen 

Of the parliamentary friends of Lord Mowbray, one 
who had long been in a bad state of health was expecte^l 
to die. It was in order that De Vere might succeed to 
)iim, that the active Herbert determined to lay his case 
before his cousin ; and to obtain his sanction for this 
proceeding was now the object of his visit to Talbois. 

To Herbert's astonishment, when he opened the mat- 
ter to De Vere, in their walk by the canal, he met with 
a determined refusal. "It is not,** said De Vere, "that 
I am not alive to its advantages, or that I do not agree 
with you in thinking, that, where the obligation springs 
out of an interest so purely of a family nature, there 
can be little onerous or embarrassing. But there are 
reasons, there are personal feelings in this matter, of 
%vhich I alone can be the judge, and which impel me, 
even imperiously, to avoid this kind interference." 

Herbert deplored this inflexibility. " If it arise from 
independence of spirit," said he, "you are too rigid. 
• Lady Constance is now the head of your mother's fa- 
mily; and heads of families only consult their own 
consequence, in surrounding themselves by relations as 
their political supporters.** 

"Lady Constance," said De Vere, " is no politician^ 
and, if I know her, will not become one.** 

" The greater the necessity,*' replied the President, 
" for putting herself in the hands of a man of honour. 
And who so fit an adviser as her nearest male rela- 



tion ?** 



"A husband,'* said De Vere, firmly enough, "and 
in that case, who is to foresee the changes, the interfe- 
rence, perhaps the overthrow, of all we might have 
counted upon ? No ; if my cousin ask my advice, how- 
ever little qualified, I will give it; but never will I pro- 
fit by it to benefit myself.** 

Herbert called this romantically unbending, and com- 
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plainei^ that De Vere had ahandoned him for the school 
of Harclai. He even attempted to banter ; but it was 
a subject, as connected with his cousin, too delicate for 
the doubting heart of De Vere, not to put down the 
attempt at once. He indeed could not help saying, 
with some seriousness, if not stiffness, that there were 
things of which one's own feelings could alone be the 
judges and on which the best friends might make un« 
fortunate mistakes. 

Herbert eyed him with surprise, but seeing that he 
was assuming that air of lofty determination, which 
every year became more and more prominent in his cha- 
racter, he feared that there was some deeper principle 
of action concerned in it than he would be able to shake ; 
and with his usual tact he desisted from the attempt. 

Returned to the house, however, he betook himself 
to Lady Eleanor, and set before her, as forcibly as he 
could, the danger to his fair hopes which might attend 
De Vere, if he pushed this impregnable spirit too far. 
He avowed the design of his visit and its failure, and 
observed that there was not a noble house in the king- 
dom which did not govern itself by the maxims he had 
recommended. Lady Eleailor heard him with compo- 
sure, yet seemed to share the pride of her son. *' It 
would seem strange," she said, " if De Vere were to act 
under the standard of a woman, however free ; but when 
the power of that woman was liable to be transferred 
to another, she could not help thinking the decision of 
her son was right.'* 

The President supposed from this, that the matter 
had been already settled between the mother and son; 
and he took his leave, in all friendship, though perhaps 
a little piqued. He had been so used to see persons ot 
all ranks and ages defer to his opinion, that, to say 
the least of it, he felt disappointed ; and being lofty 
enough himself, upon being afterwards requested by 
Lady Constance, on the advice of Lord Clanellan, to 
make this very otfer to De Vere, he declined all inter* 
ference with persons who had, he said, their own feel- 
ings and principles of action. 

" I know not what this means," said Constance to 
Lady Clanellan, in some uneasiness ; *^ but I ftar this 
Mortimer of ours is prouder than we imagined." 
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This was said while expecting a visit fropi him at 
Castle Mowbray, where he had been invited by Lord 
Clanellan, for the express purpose of deliberating upon 
the plan of action to be pursued by Constance in re- 
gard to her political influence. For the event expect-^ 
ed had happened, the seat was vacant, and she had , 
already been besieged, either in her own person, or. 
through her guardian, with applications from would-b<^ 
successors of all descriptions. 

Had she been less a subject of sorrow, or known as 
much of the world as she did in later times, she might 
have been even amused at the various developments 
that were made to her. By some honest blunderers, . 
terms were offered which must not be mentioned ; bv 
others who thought they disguised things better, politi- 
cal creeds were stated, professing to be explicit, but . 
from which any line of conduct might be pursued in 
almost any event. Whigism and Toryism, court and 
country, king^s friends, and people's friends, all made 
proposals ; and inexperienced and averse as she was to 
be thought a- party woman, so various were the princi* 
pies of the applicants, that one would have fancied 
Lady Constance had been of all the particis of the state. 
In the dilemma occasioned bv thi«5 crisis, Mortimer 
arrived. 

Spite of his pleasure alwavF; d sccir-j iicr, there was, 
about this time, fast gaining upon him, a formality of 
manner which, however unintentional, he was sufilcient-* 
ly conscious of, as well as that he could not prevent it« 

The pleasure of Constance at seeing him, was check- 
ed by this manner, and she was embarrassed, besides, 
with the project she had in contemplation of bringing 
him where his friends most wished to see him, without, 
appearing to oblige him. In truth, though there was 
no formality in her manner, the evident constraint of 
her cousin's demeanour had been in a degree caught 
by Constance herself; and though her heart overflowed 
with good will, thongh she felt even grateful to him 
for a thousand mute kindnesses, which were not the 
less felt because they were unblazoned, it is certain 
that she had not now that buoyant and happy frankness 
towards him which had characterized their earlier ac- 
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quaihtance. B\x% not on this account had he the less 
occupied her thoughts. On the contrary, the seeming 
mystery of his conduct engaged most of the attention 
she could spare from the contemplation of her late loss* 
He had lately avoided her : she knew not why j yet his 
sympathy with her situation, and his attention to her 
interests an^ comfort, had been all, and more, perhaps, 
than even a brother could have shown. On the other 
hand, it should seem that she was the last person in the 
world from whom he would accept of obligation. This 
w^s, to say the best of it, strange ; and it had formed 
the subject of many a silent reverie, which had been 
any thing but discouraged by the seclusion of her life. 

These reveries had become habitual to Constance, 
and under a difFerent^impression in regard to her cousin, 
they might have ended in a comfort she much wanted. 
Bereaved of the protection of her parent, and of the 
interest which even his stiff, cold character, could not 
banish from her heart, her thoughts wandered wide, in 
search of a resting place. Her fortune and pride of 
place did not seem to afford her any. Grandeur she 
had tried ; and though not averse to it, and still less to 
the charms of elegance, of which she was indeed her- 
self the type, neither grandeur nor elegance had been 
able to (ill the void which she felt in her heart. While 
her father lived, and so many interests were created by 
the task of giving him comfort, this had been the less 
felt. But he was gone, and with him that authority, 
her deference to which had weighed with her so much 
in altering her former behaviour to her cousin. The 
world indeed { — but she was out of the world — and in 
it, she knew not one, no, not one, whose high, yet re- 
spectful bearing, coupled at the same time with easy 
cheerfulness, had conciliated so much of her regard or 
esteem, as that of Mortimer had done. 

But while her heart told her this was but true, some- 
thing else whispered her that her heart had no business 
with it. Mortimer had shown every sort of anxiety 
lor her interests, but none for her favour. He had even 
seemed to shun her ; and when forced by situation to 
be in her presence, was no longer that (d[elighted and 
delightful cousin, who had so often amused the playful 
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hoar by vivacity , and the serious one by somedii&g 
better.' Constance was not made to throw SFifray her. 
kindness; but her gratitude for his services, if' they 
might be so called, and her esCeetn, (amiQantiag to^ad* 
miration,) of his charaeter and BHtnnersy kept faint, 
much in her thoughts. She could not help, theisefore, 
feeling sad when she sorveyed the beantifot park which. 
Castle Mowbray overlooked, and thought of the cdn* 
trast which its now vast solitude e^hibitedr to the same 
scene in the preceding year. 

Bat though she coufd not feel what may be called 
tenderness towards a man who seemed so little atiidoiis 
to court it, yet, as her relation and friend, no feeling 
forbade a deep interest in his wl^lfal'e• It had there^ 
fore become a favourite occupation with her to form 
plans for his advancement, as much as she could, with- 
out compromising that modest pride of character 
which always belonged to her. 

" Yes," said she, " I wish to serve him if he would 
let me, and if I could do so without — " &he could not 
go on ; and though she often got thus far in these so* 
iiloquies, for the life of her she never could finish j and 
she would fly to music, or Lord and Lady Clanellan, 
to dissipate her thoughts. 

Lord Clanellan, however, saw no harm in these 
wishes, when they transpired, as they sometimes did ; 
and when he had ascertained that it was her desire 
that Mortimer should be not merely consulted, but re- 
quested to represent the political interests of her fami- 
ly, he immediately proposed the visit we have mention- 
ed, for the express purpose of arranging a business 
^always so important, and which might prove so critical. 

In doing this, Lord Clanellan was actuated by a 
principle very different from that which governed most 
of the political men of his day. As he was the general 
supporter of government, and as De Vere's attach- 
ment to Mr, Wentworth was perfectly welt'known, it 
seemed but the mere natural course of things, that 
Lord Clanellan should make use of his influence, as 
trustee for the property, which gave the power to re- 
turn a nniember, by naming one who would support the 
people in \)lace. Nor had representations 't^>ttiis effect 
by Lord Oldcastle and others been wanting. 



JButaUt^re withotit5uece9s< Lord Clandlaiiv bow- 
ever singular in the opmion, did not think that in pdit-i 
tics, as in -war, every advantage was fair. With a de-* 
liciacy^ therefore^ «& well as justice^ peculiar to himself, 
he left the wbcde matter to be decided by bis winrd, 
with the assista^nce o^her family, in the same manner 
as if she had beoEk of age, And her legal rights already 
perfected. 

Dc Vere, on learning this, was quite enough aware 
of the code which usually governed the morality of 
party, to be exceedingly impressed with this liberal 
conduct of the marquess. It was not that to a mind 
like De Vere^s such a decision seemed surprising. But 
perpetual struggle had so blunted natural feeling upon 
these points, and general practice had so reconciled 
hoiiour to what in other cases it would have rejected 
with disdain, that had the conduct been different, it 
might have perhaps been excused. He therefore 
openly expressed his admiration of Lord Clanellan's 
liberality, while Constance, who heard him, thought it 
the most natural thing in the world. 

^* And yet,^' said De Vere, ** my cousin may live to 
thiak differently. At present, she is but a young party- 
woman." 

***Tis an odious distinction," said Constance, " even 
if it were not far above my capacity." Then glancing 
at a pile of letters before Lord Clanellan, " Here are 
things," continued she, " which puzzle — some which 
even frighten me. One talks of ' the march of public 
opinion ;^ another says, I can prevent the ruin of my 
country, and one offers me money." 

Both De Vere and the marquess assured her that 
she had a great deal to learn, as well as to unlearn, if 
this frightened her ; and that there were ladies who 
would envy her more for this one advantage of politi- 
cal influence, than all she possessed besides. 

** And do these understand the march of public opi- 
nion ?" asked Constance. 

" They would at least be affronted to have it ques- 
tioned," said De Vere. 

" And save their country, and take money ?" con- 
tinued Constance. 






** That wc must not say/^ answered De Vefe. ** Bui 
though they might not take gold, they would revel in 
power ; and hence, when there is real influetlc^, there 
is ho female character that fills the eye so much as a fe- 
male politician." 

**And this, Mortimer, you wish me to become ?" 

" Not so, indeed," replied De Vere. ** I would as 
soon see ydu take your seat in the House itself*./ But 
having this influence, Lord Clanellan has done rightly, 
as well as honourably, in calling upon you to use it." 

"Heaven knows," observed Constance, **itis nei- 
ther my wish nor my taste to do so ; and I would glad- 
ly leave it to those of my sex who, you say, envy 
me this possession." Then, changing to somewhat ot* 
a mournful tone, she added, *^ I am sure I know not 
why, for it never gave happiness to him who is gone." 

It was evident she was thinking of her father, and De 
Vere eyed her, as he always did under these soft im- 
pressions, with an interest which all the dazzle of her 
beauty, set off as it was by the grace of her manner, 
could not of itself alone command* 

Lord Clanellan, however, now brought the conver- 
sation to a point, by observing, that though he. had af- 
fected to leave his ward free as to the party she should 
support, it had only been a subterfuge ; for that in ef- 
fect he had used all his power and authority as a guar- 
dian, by proposing a name to her. De Vere hastily 
asked'* who?" 

" Yourself," said Lord Clanellan. " But as I am to 
know nothing of your politics or plan of campaigning^ 
it will best become me to leave you to yourselves: 
only," added he, with a laugh, " recollect that as /am 
a general supporter of his majesty's government, I may 
be accused of treason if you are too ractious." 

** So saying, this right thinking nobleman withdrew, 
in order to leave the cousins more at ease in the dis- 
cussion which he naturally thought would follow. 

De Vere was wholly unprepared for any thing so 
personal* He had come, expecting a mere general dis- 
cussion. In a moment he found himself involved in 
the very question he most wished to avoid. 

Nor was the embarrassment of Constance less. H^r 
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guardian, it is true, had saved her from the appearaoce 
of haying loade an advance to her couain ; but. a thou* 
sand little alarms, from what she thought the awkward- 
ness of her situation, could not help showing them* 
Selves ; and thus the two persons who esteemed one 
another mqst in the world, seemed most afraid to enter 
upon a very plain question. 

De Vere brQke a minute's silence, by observing how- 
very djclicately her guardian had brhaved. 

" He always does so,'* said Constance, "and I am 
fortunate that with such friends as himself and the 
marchioness, and such relations as my dear aunt and 
you, I may be relieved from what I see would other- 
wise he too much for me." 

*' Few would think it so," said De Vere ; but it is 
not every one who is only more modest for being much 
distinguished. May I ask your feelings as to the line 
of policy which you wish your parliamentary friends 
(wnoever they may be) to pursue ?" 

** Whoever they may be, Mortimer: I thought that 
had all been settled, and that you would be good enough 
to relieve me from a burthen for which I am not fit." 

*' Always feminine, always delightful,'* returned De 
Vere ; " you will never move out of the province of 
your gentle nature. But at least you must have some 
bias : I will not say any personal wish as to party, but 
some opinion as to the men you think most capable of 
serving the crown, by preserving the country." 

" That is a deep question," observed Constance, 
giving a melancholy smile, ••*' for one so left." And 
she looked at the mourning which she still wore. De 
Vere thought she never looked so perfect, while she 
went on : I certainly can neither love nor esteem Lord 
Oldcastle, and still less Lord Cleveland. But for them, 
perhaps he would be alive," (and she gave a deep sigh.) 
^' I am also free to say, Mr. Wentworth has all my es- 
teem, my admiration, and were .wishes therefore to de- 
cide, they are all for him. Nevertheless I am sensible, 
(and it is the only political reflection I have ever made) 
thut private wishes ought to have nothing to do with 
public conduct ; and if you and the marquess will really 
make me talk of things I so much dislike, I know there 
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ought to be other reaflons than wishes* t have also 
another feelings and that a deep pue/' . , ^ , 

Her cou&in entreated her to continue* . / 

" I am fearful of myself,^ proceeded $he, hesitating- 
ly. " I thought my poor fether so ill used, that I 
should question my own hearths jus tice, were Ito wish 
ill too Lord Okicastle." 

^^ Excellent, admirable^ Constance !'* exclaimed De 
Vere, "you wiU.almost,niake me love a. female .poU- 
tician, 

** You will soon retract," continued Constance; **for 
you will pity my .ignorance when I tell you I have.no 
more to say, except that I think Lord Clanellan is so 
good, that the cause he supports cannot be bad. Per- 
haps I may add, that in my love for the good king, in. 
which I have been bred, I am puzzled to koo^ how it 
can be so loyal to oppose ministers whom he approves.'' 

De Vere smiled a little. And here let us own that 
we give these speeches, rather, out of our attach- 
ment to truth and nature, than from any commendation 
they afford of the political knowledge of the speaker. 
In fact, they must appear to all who are politicians, and 
to many who are not 'politicians, perfectly silly. But 
not so to De Vere, who showed nis cousin that she 
might be mistaken, but loved her for being so. He 
observed to her, that Lord Clanellan, being one who 
gave a general support to all governments, reserving 
particular questions, he could not be said to be of any- 
particular party. He also satisfied her^ from the na- 
ture of the constitution, that loyalty to the king might 
sometimes be even best evinced by opposing his minis- 
ter. " But God forbid,** added De Vere, " that your 
other repugnance, drawn from the questioning your 
own heart on Lord Oldcastlc's usage of bim who is 
gone, should ever be disturbed by me. 'Tis a feeling 
too honourable to the pure nature of my cousin, not to 
be held for ever sacred. Keep it therefore enshrined 
till you pronounce your own acquittal ; and I will only 
add, that neverrcan you have a purer judge."' 

'•• You make this too serious, Mortimer,*' observed 
Constance, (and yet his words were very sweet to Lci :) 
*^ I have told you my feeling about myself, because f 



felt bound to do it ; but this ought not to influence yov^ 
on whom I would gladly disburthen myself of a weight 
to which I am not equal. Nay," continued she, seeing 
him rather moved, **you are not obliged to me; so 
check your thanks if you please, for it was my guardian 
that suggested it. But even if I had proposed it my- 
self, think not that a De Vere, iny aunt Eleanor's son, 
coi^ld ^ver be any thing but free as the air.'* 

She said this in some agitatiotl, for she feared, from 
certain indications of countenance, and half expressions, 
that Mortimer was about to, refuse the proposal. ^Nor 
was she wrong ; for, to her disappointment, and almost 
dismay, with a thousand excuses, and as many thanks, 
and . murmurs about obligations, mingled too with a 
tenderness, as well as admiration in his looks, which 
came from a deep struck heart, he lamented the impos- 
sibility of profiting by her intentions. 

Constance was astounded. She had expected ano* 
ther result — she had hoped relief from him ; hoped for 
his guidance, hoped a thousand things which she could 
not well define, but in all which she was now disap- 
pointed. 

At length recovering a little from her surprise, she 
said, "And is this the edd of all f Am I to be left still 
without guide or help? And does my cousin, as well 
as my guardian, abandon me? This is indeed to be an 
orphan !*' 

And with this, from we know not what mixed feellnj;- 
(it was certainly not mere disappointment, on the iir- 
inediate subject,) she let fall a tear, which she hasiily 
b rushed away, as if ashamed of it. 

De Vere was disconcerted, he was grieved and agi- 
tated at these emotions of his cousin, which seemed to 
tax him with ingratitude— at best with ungracious- 
ness ; and he felt peculiarly the allusion she had made 
to her orphan state. The usual effect too of beau:y iu 
distress Was felt doubly by a heart not only generous in 
itself, but altogether devoted. 

He could that instant, instead of persevering in his 
resolution, have willingly thrown himself at her feet, 
confessed his love, and though she rejected it, implored 
htr to command him as she pleased. 
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But he was a man of high purpose. He vras endoM^eci 
with lio right to direct her conduct j and, therefore , 
he felt painfully, that though for a time they might act 
together in principle, still he should hold his power at 
acting not from himself, but from another, and that 
other, a woman, of whom it might be supposed in the 
world, that he had taken advantage. But above alU 
he felt that the time might come, and come soon, when 
another of still more consequence might appear upon 
the scene, clothed with an authority which would sti- 
persede him in a moment, throw all his hope into shade, 
and crush alike his ambition, and his love. 

These thoughts re-assured him, and the spirit of in- 
dependence resumed its empire. It might be jealousy, 
hut if it was so, it was a 



" JealoQfly 

Which sometimes savours nobly; 



and could the mind of Constance herself have beheUl 
the struggle of his, it would assuredly have approvrtl 
the determination which had so distressed her. How 
to explain it was the difficulty. Yet he felt that expjia- 
nation was necessary, or that he might be set down a.-, 
cold, or even sullenly indifferent to the interest of the 
person whom he so loved at that moment, that, had ic 
been required, he could have died for her. He at- 
tempted to take her hand, which did not seem as i{^ ir 
Would be refused, for the feeling of Constance was iu t 
ihat of resentment. But here again he checked him- 
self. At length he exclaimed, '^ 1 know not what h*is 
come over me, but I feel far from being my own maz- 
ier, and least of all can I explain to you, my cousiii, 
my motives for a conduct, which yet, left unexplaineii, 
must make you judge ill of me. And yet," continued 
he, hesitatingly, " I think you too noble in nature to du 
this. You will assuredly require more proof tlian mere 
appearance, before you condemn me." 

Lady Constance answered not a word. 

" I think, I say," proceeded De Vere, with inpreas- 
ing agitation, " my cousin is too just to supj^ose I 
would decline what is so honourable to myself^ and 
what might be even thought a dutv to her as the heavl 



of my mother's house** — But he stopped again, and 
Constance, thoroughly surprised,, and in some little 
alarm, asked him if he was ill. 

'♦ Too ill in mind," answered he, " to make known 
to you half my feelings upon this subject. But you will 
think me piroud, (as you have sometimes done be- 
fore) if I tell you what fetters me : and pride towards 
3*ou, dear Constance, must vanish in the proudest." 

** And yet, cousin Mortimer/' said Consts^nce, grave- 
ly, *• this does not appear; if, after all, your refusal of 
what my guardian has thought it right to ask of you, 
proceeds from this wayward feeling/' 

•* I explain rtiyself ill," answered he, ** and am dis. 
tressed that you should think so ; for, could I hazard 
my sentiments, you would not yourself disapprove 
them. They are even such as I am sure you would 
yourself eutertain, were our situations reversed. I 
cannot, therefore, doubt their propriety/' 

Constance felt pleased with the dehcacy of this in- 
sinuation, though it only made her more interested to 
know his reasons f and as she was frankness itself, she 
did not hesitate to tell him so. 

** Frankly, then/* said he, they are merely founded 
in a common prudence, xmwilling to encourage hopes 
which must, from|heir very nature foe disappointed." 

*^ Hopes ! my (Jbusin !" exclaimed Constance, and a 
^int blush came over her, while looking at him to dis- 
cover his meaning. 

" Twas a wrong word," cried he, in a hurry of anx- 
iety; ^^one that belongs not to the subject: and I ask 
ten thousand pardons of myself as well as of you, for 
having used it." 

Here he strode several paces along the room, appa- 
rently to recover himself. Meantime, having resumed 
a collected air, he approached her once more, and with 
some solemnity, contmued thus: 

** What I mean„is this: to be entrusted by the heir- 
ess of Mowbray with the management of her political 
influence, could oMy do me honour ; while to be looked 
upon in my own person as the representattive and ad- 
viser of my delightful relation, would give a charm tp^ 
my life which wopjU really ennoble it. To act in such 
Vol. III. 11 
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a service would render the service of my country a 
thousand times more sweet ; but to do justice to this 
proud situation, would require that which I do not pos- 
sess. It implies an equality, a freedom from control, 
a consciousness of power derived from one's self alone, 
which would not be mine. But I own, it would require 
other and more important securities, which it is not 
only impossible for my cousin to give, but wi»c1i it 
would be dishonourable in myself to think of^ and 
against which, therefore, it would' be my most impera- 
tive duty to take no precaution." 

Constance looking more an4 mo^re surprised, he went 
on, ^^ My meaning is, that the authorized rights of ano- 
ther might, and no doubt would, soon put an end to 
mere delegated power." 

Constance, who had hitherto listened Widi the deep- 
est attention, atid seemingly not displeased, here faastity 
interrupted him. ** Nay, now, cousin Mortimer,'* said 
she, " I canik)t let you go on. While you described 
your feelings upon our actual situation, I could not re- 
fuse to listen ; but to glance at things which exist not 
even in thought, and probably never will exist.'* 

" Never will exist !" interrupted De Vcre, in his 
turn* "Ah! Lady Constance, do not do either the 
world or yourself such injustice. As to yourself, who 
that ever saw you — but no, I will not affront that 
modesty which, present or absent, it has always been 
my delight to think of, by telling you to your face How 
little you are to be withstood. Then, as to the. world ; 
superior as my cousin is let us not suppose that the 
sweetest lot of humanity, the exercise of mutual affec- 
tion, designed by Providence for the lowest of its crea- 
tures, is to be granted to all, yet denied to her. The 
very thought is an impossibility." 

He said this firmly, as if he gathered strength from 
the very act of explaining his principles. Nor did the 
blushes or emotion of Constance which, from whatever 
cause, had become very visible, prevent his (inisbing; 
for while she continued to listen with almost burmag 
attention, he thus- proceeded : 

" All these things being clear, what, dear Constance, 
could I expect by becoming the temporary representa- 
tive of your political power, but to be thought a depen- 
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dant employ i^ the mere holder of a vacancy for one 
more worthy and assuredly more happy, to fill. For- 
give me, therefore, if I feel myself both too humble 
and too ptoud for what Lord Clianellao has had the 
kindness to advise ; too humble, because I am &r too 
much removed from' you in situation to pretend to that 
equality^ to dream of those rights which would render 
this office noble ; too proud, b^'cause with all this dis- 
tance, I am too near you in mind, to submit to exercise 
a fleeting power, which might instantly be made by an- 
other to fade and vatiish before his happier fortune.'' 

The emotions of De Vere when he came to these 
allusions, were, with all his firmness, but ill concealed. 
His voice faltered, and his features underwent change ; 
and not the less because, at the instant, something told 
him thatlie had weakly suffered himself to be surpris- 
ed into confessions which it had always been his great« 
ei^t anxiety to smother. 

On her.part, the interest which all this inspired in 
the heart of Constance, was intense. His suppositions 
called up notions which were not the less active and 
influential from being vague and indefinite. Like sha- 
dows of imagination, which sometimes cause even 
greater apprehensions, from being indistinctly seen, 
they filled her with an uneasiness as to the future^ which 
was the more felt from the uncertainty that hung over 
it* At the same time, the emotion of Mortimer could 
not escape her. Her ear was fixed in the act of listen- 
ing, her heart was affected with she knew not what 
tutnultuousness : and she covered her face with her 
bandst, from the fear that it might be disposing indica- 
lid!ft5 of she knew not what feelings. A silence which 
enivied, was a relief, in some measur^,^ to both. 

Yet even this w^s distressing : for a tfa^me had been 
started which neither could discuss, ^d yet neither of 
them leave without embarrassment. Of the two, how- 
ever, De Vere was the least cast down ; for he was sup- 
ported by the excitement which a determinatiQn to do* 
Tight at the expense of inclination, will always produce. 
While she, to whom all was new, ail difierfent, (ah, how 
different!) from what h^ been expected, was left to 
collect scattered ideas and shaken feelings, the verSr 
nature of which she did not well comprehend. AU 
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that she was certain of was, that Mortimer seemed more 
than ever that superior and delicate minded, though 
perhaps, proud being, ^he had always thought him. As 
such, she looked at iiim with a meaning and a sincerity 
which a vainer man might have mistaken, but which, 
though it revited her charms more firmly than before, 
inspired him with no other feeling than a consciousness 
(very sweet to him,) that he had deserved her esteem. 
Lord Clanellan's return put an end to the interview; 
but we may confess that from that time forth De Vere 
became more than ever the study and prevailing source 
of interest to his charming cousin. . 



CHAPTER XVr. 



AS BVBWr. 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with ibrtune. 

That I would set my life on aay chance 

To mend it, or be nd on't. Shaksfeuis. 



While this memoraUe discussion had been going 
forward at Castle Mowbray, much interest had been 
excited in town, as to the determination of Lady Con- 
stance in regard to the vacancy that had occurred in 
Parliament. Lord Oldcastle was surprised, and Lord 
Cleveland angry at the liberal proceeding of the mar- 
quess, a surprise and an anger with which the marquess 
himself was any thing but moved. Lord Oldcastle ob- 
served that the marquess knew not how to act with a 
party, which Lord Clanellan owned was true; and Lord 
Cleveland asserted that his support was not worth hav- 
ing. To both of which propositions the marquess him- 
self assented, and to the latter in particular, because, 
as he said, his support was only given while deserved^ 
and was, therefore, no fav<^. 

The keeti fears of Clayton, which had lately been 
sharpened by many untowardnesses, reported upon this 
as symptomatic. Lord Oldcastle disliked. Lord Cleve* 
land defied it. But when the latter found that the Mow- 
bray seat had been offered to De Vere, and by his ad- 
vice had been actually conferred on one of Mr. Went- 
worth's determined friends,. the secret anger which h<^ 
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had cherished against Copstance, and which his secret 
love had never been able to quell, determined him more 
than ever on revenge. His heart indeed, had long been 
the seat of tumult and vexation in regard to this lady, 
which hiad been any thing but assuaged by the asserted 
injustice of her father^s wilL 

Lord Cleveland exhibited ju.st'now a picture of hu- 
man nature which the moralist who judges the' world, 
and the candidate who courts it, would do well to ex- 
amine. With the ball apparently at his^ foot, perhaps 
there was not habitually a m,ore unhappy man. Three 
great passions absorbed him, ambition, desire of wealth, 
and love. All had been defeated. Soured, disappoint- 
ed, baffled, and mortifiedv his temper, (never the best,) 
was ruined ; and, spite of the good breeding which he 
could sometimes assume, he showed that it was so. He 
envied every whistling cottager he passed on a ride, 
and began to hate the court, but hated Lord Clanellan 
more for appearing there and wanting nothing. There 
was an odious placidity, he said, about both him and his 
wife, which marked them for vulgar, common-place 
people. 

Tliere is no saying to what a pitch this would have ex- 
tended, or with what event he would have closed his ex- 
hausted career, when a circumstance arose which excit- 
ed him anew, and held out strong temptations to his 
strong passion of avarice, as well as to anotheV, (not a 
weak one with him,) the desire of revenge. 

His expectations of succeeding to the Cleveland part 
of the Mowbray fortune, was, as has been observed, no 
secret, any more than his resentment at having been 
disappointed in a more tender object. While in the 
very act of brooding over these matters, he was sur- 
prised by a note, intimating, that if he would meet the 
writer alone in Kensington Gardens, at a given hour, 
he should, upon certain conditions^ be put in posses- 
bion of information which might prove of immense 
consequence to his pretensions to the estates which had 
been withheld from him, and either pave the way to suc- 
cess vith a lady he was known to admire, or gratif;^ 
I he revenge he was known to covet. 

The pride of the noble lord was outraged to distrac- 

11* 
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tion by this note, which in the round settermawehaipe 
given, was anonymous. At first he suspieded tridc, 
and was galled at the presumption, which could dare to 
take such a liberty. 

^ ** Am I the sport of the world ?" said he, in agita- 
tion, *^ and have I had so little command over myself i" 

He read the note again, and perceiving it was in a 
sort of clerk's hand, too regular for the easy <mreles8- 
ness of an equal, became more and more exasperated 
at the impudent freedom of the address. 

At length, however, he began to think that the lower 
the condition of the writer, the greater the semblance 
of some real communication, of consequence, as it was 
said, either to his interest or his revenge. This excited 
him, and as he was a stranger to fear, he resolved to 
keep the appointment. Putting, therefore, a pair. of 
pistols into his jpocket, he sallied forth at the hour in- 
dicated^ and was soon at Kensington. He met various 
persons whom he examined, most of whom he rejected. 
Some were too careless ; they ran up and down the 
mount ; the world went light with them* Some were 
too absorbed with their own thoughts ; they were not 
on the watch for others. Some were reading, and had 
happier interests. 

At length he observed, in a retired part of the gar- 
den, a man in a rusty black coat, and still rustier wig^ 
his beai'd unshaven, and linen marvellously foul, who 
looked earnestly at him as he passed.* There was a 
scowl in his eye, mingled, however, with bold famili- 
arity, amounting to audacity, which Cleveland did not 
like. The place was deserted, and the man looked 
cautiously round him, as if to ascertain that no one was 
near. The earl instinctively put his hand upon his 
pistols, which were not so small, but they showed 
plainly what they were. The man, wholly undaunted, 
gave a saucy smile, and fearlessly observed, 

"You need not have taken this precaution, my lord, 
for in me you see only a friend." 

" And pray,'' said the earl, with angry contempt, 
*'who may siich a friend be; and what Iriis object in 
this note ? for I suppose I see the writer of it..'* 

" You do, my lord,'' returned the stranger, in the 
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(Bonle cool but impttdent tone ; ^^aod my object^ as. you 
waay suppoae, is to serve myself, la servmg you.'' 

^ Familiar eiaough," cried the earl, drawing back ; 
for the man was advancing almost in contact with him. 

^ I mean not to be disrespectful," returned the stran- 
ger, ^^ but franlmess is the life and soul of business." 

**^ Then frankly, but respectfully, if you please^" re- 
|ilied Lord Cleveland^ still holding back, ^^«tate what 
4>iuiiie9S it is which such a >nian as you can have to 
communicate, and what I am to . pay for it, for pay I 
-suppose I must." 

** Yott guess but rightiy%" said the man, 
.. . *^ Know, however," continued Cleveland, " if you are 
cme of those beings, which your appearance bespeaks, 
who are driven by their necessities to practise upon 
the credulity of others, not only will you find yourself 
onistaken, but I have at hand the means of punishing 
you/' 

.• The stranger looked as it were instinctively round ; 
then, seeing no one near, gave a smile of contempt, 
•which, from one of his squalid appearance, astonished 
Lord Cleveland, not less than what followed. 

" Your threat, my lord," said he, " is useless, for I 
am one who care too little for life, or even liberty, 
^which is so niuch better, to fear any. thing. But make 
yourself easy as to my purpose. In a word, the com- 
munications I have to make, wiU give you a title to 
the Cleveland part of the Mowbray estates, and my 
price preliminary is fifty guineas." 

" Preliminarily !" 

'* Yes ! for without that, this important deed,*' taking 
a. parchment from under his coat, ^^ which, upon my 
iioaour^ is authentic — " 

*' Honour !" cried Lord Cleveland, whose pride and 
disgust, heightened by the terms proposed, now got 
the better of him. 

The man immediately put the deed in his pocket, 
and a scowl came over him which was quite terrific. 
At length, recovering his tone, he almost haughtily said, 

" Your lordship is the best judge of your own affairs, 
as I am of mine." 

'^ Your affairs !'2|biurmured the earl, in a suppressed 
Hut indignant tone. 
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*^ Yes, my lord; I suppose I am a man as well as 
your lordship, and have affairs perhaps as pressing* In 
a word, I am able to assist your wishes, and I am able 
too to refuse that assistance, unless I am paid for it. 
If you did not Suppose I had some such power, why 
did yoii meet me ?'* * • 

The eaii bit his lip. He felt that the man had, at 
least, some reason on his side ; butv from his manners, 
and sordid figure, was angry that he should have ex- 
posed himself to a situation to be thus addressed. But 
h^ was also divided between his pride and his interest, 
and only hesitated from the doubts which so mean an 
appearance raised, as to the possibility of miking good 
these assertions. 

The stranger, perhaps, saw this, for, with cool efiron- 
tervi and after looking at his own dress, he observed, 

^' I see what is passing in your lordship^s mind ; but 
if I were, what perhaps you take me for, how much 
easier would another course have been ! If I wanted 
merely the sum I have asked, we are here by ourselves, 
and you are so far right in the difCerence you put be- 
tween us, that, I agree with you, it would be a most 
suspicious circumstance for the great Earl of Cleveland 
to be found alone in such a place, with such a wretch. 
What olTers, therefore, against my honesty, might 1 not 
accuse you of?*" 

*' Rascal !" cried Lord Cleveland, both exasperated 
and alarmed, '^ Move off: I have trusted myself* too 
long with you." 

So saying, he fairly pulled out one of his pistols and 
cocked it. The stranger, though still unmoved, and 
showing a coolness which the peer himself could not 
help admiring, took from his pocket a pistol on his part; 
but he also reproduced his parchment, and unfolding it, 
so as evidently to exhibit a legal instrument, observed, 
^^ You see I am armed as well as your lordship, should 
you proceed to violence. But this is the weapon I 
would rather oppose to yours. It is the actual deed of 
settlement made by your grand-uncle, John Cleveland, 
on his daughter. Lady Mowbray. To know its. con- 
tents is surely worth what I ask , but to possess it, and 
\i' success attend it, (which I prof^ionaUf/ predict it 



willy) 3roar lordship must come down more largely. As 
to Uie success, bowev^*,! am willing tq argue on the 
principle of no cure^ no pay.*' 

Lord Cleveland haying partly recovered froa^ hisan^ 
ger^ occasioned by the freedom and vulgarity of the 
man, began now to ponder iipon tl>^ proposal. At 
length he accepted it, and instantly paid the money. 
The stranger, upon receiving it, said. bis nam^ was Sil« 
verlock, an attorney, who, as he stated, had left off bu» 
siuess, but, which business, as it rather seemed, had 
left off him« He had fonnerly been, employed under 
the solicitors of Lord Mowbray, apd evidently (tbough 
he refused all account of it) must have robbed them of 
this important deed, which had been searched for in 
vain for years, though the loss had been kejj^t secret. 

Lord Cleveland, more and more startled at the infa- 
my of the man, conceived the design of arresting him 
on the spot, but .postponed it for the purpose of extract- 
ing more information from him* Being asked, there- 
fore, for what purpose he had secreted this document 
SQ long ago, Silverlock fairly avowed it was becfiuse 
he thought a time might come when he might turn it to 
account, should his necessities require it, ^^ as," added 
he, *' they certainly do now." 

*'*' It seems then, by your own account," said Lord 
Cleveland, " that you lire a rogue ?** 

*' No more," answered Silverlock, " than many who 
think themselves, and are believed to be my betters." 

" It should seem, too, however," said the earl, sur- 
veying his figure again, " that you have not yet suc- 
ceeded by your roguery. " 

" That is neither here nor there,"' replied Silverlock, 
with coolness. " I may Have had passions to gratify as 
well as your lordship ; though in prudence I own you 
you have the advantage of me." 

The earl cursed bun in his heart, for this insolent 
tone of equality, .and thg» himself, for having given 
the sort of right he seemed to feel, to assume it. But 
he was fain to swallow his vexation, in his anxiety to 
pursue the inquiry. 

Retiring, therefore, to one of the alcoves, he read 
and pondered the instrument which Silverlock had 
produced to himj on which, however, he observed that 



the brokm Umryerkept a ferocious eje, vr^it he con* 
ti Aued to clutch a comer of it with his hand; daring the 
whole time Lord Cleveland was Employed upon it. 

But whatever bis future |>urpose in regard to Sil-> 
verlock, his lordship y/m^ Hr from comfortable with 
himself* For he bad admitted a scoundrel, and that of 
the lowest kind, in some measure to hia confidence; nor 
can we pxtjrtfae indications of fear and shame which he 
exhibited, lest he should be discovered in the disgrace- 
ful tele d tite^ to which he had condescended. 

He hurried over the deed in tremulous • an^tiety, at 
intervals 'looking out to observe if any of his acquaint- 
ance might be approathing; so that he was by no ineanS 
in a condition to make himself fully master of the do^ 
cument. Meanwhile^ his companion, wh6 seemed to 
Ix; a compound pf selfishness and misanthropy, enj6yed 
his embarrassment, and seeing how much the equality 
of manner he had assumed annoyed the eairl, triumphed 
as it were, in ^making him feel it. 

"Never fear, my lord," he cried; **you may spoil 
all by being ashamed of me. We are embarked, you 
see, in the same cause." 

Lord Cleveland's eyes flashed anger^ but Silverlocl 
went on : ^ 

"You will not be able to comprehend what I have 
obliged you with,, if you let this shame iuterfere with 
your powers of apprehension. You had better read the 
whole of the deed oirer again; and, as you seem not to 
relish it here, I would propose having the honour of 
wailing upon you at Cleveland House," 

" Never!" cried the earl, absolutely shuddering wfl^ 
scorn, which called up almost as much, scorn from.Sii- 
veilock. At Icn^h, however, though irritated beyond 
all patience, and still deternuned to bring the villain- to 
justice, yet, as far as concerned himself, unwilling ato 
lose the benefit of his treachery, Cleveland observed — 

" You say right. To be jseen with so consummate 
a scoundrel, must' preclude all power of deliberation. 
As I have purchased you, I must see you again, but 
not at Cleveland House. Meet me, therefore, to-mor- 
row, and bring the deed with you to my solicitor^." 

" Stop, my lord,** said the unabashed Srlverlock .: 
** whether I am a scoundrel for endeavouring to relievs!. 
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my own ne€.es?ities by making us^l^^oixr^s, mayor may 
not be true, but yoahave not y«t piirclia»ed me. I sold 
you the «e^A/ of ^is deecL>'Which yxHl are al; liberty agaia 
to peruse, here, boc no wlaiere els^. Orif nothing will 
satisfy you butposssMon, a shorter vmy by far pre-* 
sents itself on the spot,. by which ^e deed may be in-- 
stantl^y^ yours." . 

"Be brief, Sir," replied Cleveland, stifling a fit of pas- 
sion ; *' and let me know the full.price of your iniquity." 

" I thank yon, xny lord," returned Silverlock, *< and 
I think I am but o^derate if I propose, for. a dieck 0n 
your bankers for 500/., to deliver that to yo«, which 
m^y put you in po$ses9ion of ten ^usatid a year." 

'(Cleveland was startled ; but as the otber.refused to 
relax an inch, or to attend him again, unless he com* 
plied, he found that his design of arresting him was 
probably suspected, and would be frustrated, unless he 
e|(is(^uited it hin^elf. This he had resolution enough to 
have attempted, notwithstanding thetiespei^ation of the 
pjatf ty ; bat he was embarrassed by fears for the deed, 
and the probable loss of all the advantages which had 
appeared, however obscurely, in view- As, therefore, 
there was no time for deliberation, he decided at all 
events upon getting possession of so important adocu'- 
ment ; encouraging himself on the instant, with the con- 
solatory notion, that he might contrive other means for 
Ix^nging the villaiif to justice. Silverlock knew quite 
enough of human nature to perceive that he had con- 
quered ; and Lord Cleveland murmuring something oC 
wanting means to draw the check iii that place, and the 
expediency therefore of th^ir meeting in town ; the 
difficulty was avoided, as if it had been foreseen, by 
*Jie.aifetprney's pulling out an inkhom and paper, and 
presenting it to Lord Cleveland. 

" One thipg more^ however," added he, " is wanting 
to. this bargain. Your lordship must give me your 
honour, that you will not return to town, until I have 
had time to receive the check, and, moreover, that you 
will make no search for me afterwiirds. Without this, 
I am off the contract." 

** Contract !" exclaimed the earl, with a mixed sensa- 
tion of contempt for his companion, and dissati^action 
with his own conduct. 
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Silverlock was not wanting in a look of hatred on his 
part ; but he waited with a curl of his lip, as if in sub- 
dued resentment, until the peer should decide. 

^* And how,'' said Lord Cleireland, after ruminating 
a few moments, ^< if your future services should be 
wanting in proving this deed, or towards any suit that 
I miy bring upon it ?*' 

" My lord," replied Silverlock, ** I am ready to trust 
yottf for your interest is concerned in it." 

Lord Cleveland again felt uneasy, while Silverlock 
proceeded : 

<' I say I am ready to trust that you, my lord, will 
take no proceedings against me, at least until you have 
thoroughly ascertained the value of this document. But 
others may, whose interest lies the other waj; and 
you will excuse me, therefore, for not revealing the 
place of my abode. But let your pride think what it 
please of me, I scorn to take; your money, for an una- 
vailing service. Should you, therefore, hereafter want 
explanations in regard to the deed you are about to 
purchase, I promise to be forthcoming fas far at least, 
as may be necessary to perfect my assistance,) on an 
application to this address*" 

So saying, he pulled out a dirty card, with a refer- 
ence to some man in Lyon's- fain ; and perceiving the 
earl to be too much disgusted even to touch it, a storm 
of resentment in his turn gatherecf oii his brow. For 
the peer, nothing was now left. He took down the 
address in his pocket-book, signed the check which put 
him in possession of the precious deed, and fled from 
Kensington as he would from the plague. 

Let not the details of this scene be thought too mi- 
nute. They afford a lesson to the proudest, on the power 
of a vicious appetency to break down the strongest bul- 
warks of pride. These often stand in the place of vir- 
tue, and it is grievous to see them fall, through self- 
interest, at the foot of vulgar insolence and sordid crime. 
It is not without its use, therefore, to show how bad 
passions may level all distinction, and how near, in con- 
sequence, the toe of the peasant may come to the heel 
of the courtier. In this instance, it must be confessed, 
the kibe of Lord Cleveland was cruelly galled. 
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CHAPTER. XVIt. „ 

« t 

TBe CERTAINTIES OF LAW. . , 

JB«|W6(N% two^lrlst which h«th the roefriesi eye, . 
1 have perhaps some shallow spirit of judgment; 
But in these nice sharp qnillets of thelaw, 
Go6d faiths I affi-od/vfiseii than B 4aw. * 

Shakbpxare. 

Thoijoh restored to self-consequence, in the gran* 
deur of his house» and. the obsequiousness of his do- 
mestics. Lord Cleveland could not immediately recover 
his seIf-pos§ession. His pride had been severely wound- 
ed by the intercourse which he had permitted himself 
to hold with not. merely a villain, hut one seemingly of 
the dregs of mankind; nor had the result of that inter- 
course been such as to satisfy his better feelings. On 
the contrary, locked in his closet, and any thing but 
easy in regard to the line of conduct he had pursued, 
he passed a self-examination* by np means pleasant to 
his self-love. 

It could not be wrong, indeed, to seek for the proof 
of rights, of which he might have unjustly been depri- 
ved ; but it could not be right, he thought, to connive 
with a robber in order to obtain them. 

He pursued this train till his thoughts became as un- 
satisfactory as they were tumultuous. A confused no- 
tion haunted him that he might himself be deemed a 
larcener, or at best a receiver of the fruits of larceny; 
nor was his shame lessened by the feeling that all this 
had been incurred with a view to attack the fortune of 
a kinswoman, and that kinswoman an orphan girl. Un- 
der these impressions, the insignia of a high order 
which belonged to him, and which lay on the table be- 
. fore him, caught his eye. He shuddered, and murmur* 
ed something about a stain to knighthood. 

Nor was Lord Cleveland insincere in this. We have 
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painted him alive to the theory of virtue, and tiiough 
too frequently departing from it, never doing so with- 
out something like remorse, or at least self-blame* 
No man, besides, understood the value of reputation 
better, or indeed wished it more, for its own sake ; and 
his mind was nattrrally so lofty, that the only wonder 
was that he ever could be mean. 

In the present instance, all this was enhanced by the 
disgusts which he had undergone, from having forced 
himself to put up with the vulgar insolence of a low- 
bred villain. And it must be owned, if viHainy al- 
ways appeared in such a shape, few would be in love 
with it. 

Altogether'the Earl of Cleveland was any thing but 
happy at his morning^s work ; nor was he disposed to 
examine his dearly-bought instrument with that imme- 
diate devouring attention which might hstve beeh ex- 
pected, considering its importance, and the means he 
had taken to acquire it. A happy thouglit at length 
came across him, in which, to do him justice, he was 
perfectly sincere. He resolved to restore the deed to 
the Mowbray family, as soon as he had availed himself 
of its contents ; which, considering how Tnterested he 
was, he conceived he had a perfect right to do. 

His bell at length rang — Mr. Graves, his solicitor, 
was sent for to attend him instantly ; and meantime he 
sat down to ponder the contents of his acquisition. 

What immediately, and most struck him, was the in- 
artificial manner, or rather the total want of technicali- 
ty, in which the instrument was drawn. For,strange 
as it may appear, it was prepared by old Mr. Cleveland 
himself, assisted only by a very ignorant village attor- 
ney, who had engrossed it, and who was named as sole 
trustee to the uses of the settlement. To account for 
this, it ought to be explained that this Mr. Cleveland 
was a miser, a humourist, and a self-opinionated man, 
who had scarcely ever stirred from the remote district 
in Yorkshire from which he derived his name. He 
was skilled in mortgages ; by which, added to dabbling 
in the South Sea, but chiefly an undeviating parsin)ony 
for full forty years, he had amassed immense wealth. 
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His vanity, as well as his avarice, had combined to sa- 
tisfy him that the deed, which he and his country law- 
yer and friend had prepared, was sufficiently binding 
for all the purposes (important as they were) for which 
he had concocted it 

His only child, a daughter, was married to William 
Earl of Mowbray (father of the last,) with his entire 
approbation ; the more particularly, because her hus- 
band had consented to take her without a fortune, on 
the solemn promise that she should be made heiress to 
all her father^s real estates ; which promise, however, 
had no legal binding, and was trusted entirely to the old 
man's family pride, of which he possessed a great share* 
Nor was Lord Mowbray deceived in his expectations: 
for Mr. Cleveland amused himself during almost all the 
rest of his life, with drawing up various deeds of set- 
tlement, all endins in this last, which had so strangely 
got into Lord Cleveland's possession ; and as it was 
universally known that Lord and Lady Mowbray were 
the promised and designed heirs, they quietly succeed- 
ed ; while all the personal property to an immense 
amount, save ten thousand pounds to Lady Mowbray, 
was bequeathed by will to the then Earl of Cleveland^ 
nephew of the testator, and father of the present Earl. 
The following are the passages in the deed, which, 
however ambiguous the phraseology, were reasoned 
upon by Silveriock in an accompanying paper, as fa- 
vourable to Lord Cleveland's pretensions. 

" Whereas," says the deed, " the said John Cleve- 
land has already, by his will, disposed of all his person- 
al property to a large amount, (forty thousand pounds,) 
in favour of his nephew, Charles, Earl of Cleveland, 
meaning to settle his real estates upon the descendants 
of his only daughter, Maria, Countess of Mowbray, 
who, with her husband, Henry, Earl of Mowbray, 
are both now deceased, leaving, as. their only heirs, 
William, present Earl of Mowbray, and the Lady Ele- 
anor De Vere, wife of Colonel De Vere ; but if they 
fail of having issue, it is his intention that the said es- 
tates shall return to the name of Cleveland, in the head 
of the family then alive ; Now the said John Clevc- 
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land conveys all the said real estates to Philip Dowla?/ 
gentleman^ in trust for himself, John Cleveland, for life, 
and afterwards to the use of his said grandson, WilHam, 
Earl of Mowbray, and his heirs male^ failing which 
William and his heirsy to the heirs male of his said 
grand daughter, the Lady Eleanor De Vere. But if 
the title of Mowbray become extinct, then the said es* 
tates are to go to the then existing Eari of Cleveland, 
of the blood and family of the said John Cleveland who 
may be alive at the time when the title of Mowbray so 
fails, to be held by him in tailrnale, and failing the 
heirs of his said grandchild, William, Earl of Mow- 
bray, if there should be female descendants of the said 
John Cleveland left, when the said estates pass to the 
heir male as aforesaid ; then the said estates shall be 
charged with twenty thousand pounds, as a provision 
for such female descendants, share and share alike." 

Such was the loose composition of this remarkable 
settlement, and considering its immense importance, in 
the disposition of the real property of the settler, it is 
extraordinary how little it had ever been known to the 
parties most afiected by its provisions. As to the Lord 
Cleveland alive at the time of his uncle's decease, hav- 
ing been constituted legatee of the personal property, 
which as much surprised as it contented him, and having 
always understood that the real property was settled, as 
was natural, upon the grandchild or children of the de- 
ceased, the last Lord Mowbray was suffered to succeed 
without inquiry into any thing farther, the will com- 
mencing with a *^ Whereas, all my real estates are al- 
ready settled on my grand-children, by my daughter, 
Maria." Theti as to Colonel De Vere, being almost al- 
ways abroad, he had as little opportunity as disposition 
to sift into remote contingencies, satisfied by Mr. Dow- 
las, the trustee (who had instantly bccomie the managing 
lawyer of Lord Mowbray,) that his children were in 
the entail, after the heirs of that lord should fail. Un- 
der these circumstances of ignorance or indifference, 
the deed itself was stolen by the honest Mr. Silverlock, 
which precluded all further knowledge ; and Lady 
Constance being left sole inheritrix^ uader the w:in of 
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her father, who had succeeded, as of course, by an un- 
derstood deed of settlement, (though the understanding 
was merely general) there never had been a contempla- 
tion, either by the Clevelands or the De Veres, that her 
title could be contested. 

£ut the deed being now forthcoming, its provisions 
admitted of a very different interpret^ition, according 
to the situation of the different parties. ** It is clear,'^ 
said the reasoning of SilvQrlock, << first, that Lady 
Constance, being a female, could not take what was to 
go to an heir male, whoever that might be ; next, from 
the express mention that the Earl of Cleveland should 
succeed, in the event of the title of Mowbray becom* 
i4ig extinct, and the estates continuing in tail male 
when th^ey come to him or his family, it is clear that 
the heir ipale meant, can only be th^ present earl/' 

And to this opinion inclined Mr. Graves, when he 
aiTJved,. and had perused the deed» This was an ex- 
tremely cautious gentleman, (if. he might not be called 
timid) but who by the help of a sleek clean skin, plain 
dri98%, and supple manners, had acquired and preserved 
considerable business, with the reputation of never 
plunging his clients into danger. We say inclined to 
this opinion, because he had never been known to give 
a positive one in his life ; and we would not wish to 
hurt his reputation in this instance, by asserting that he 
had departed from his usual practice. Lord Cleveland,, 
it was said, employed him, because, while he always 
formed his own opinions, he was willing that their deci- 
sion should be tempered by the other's caution. In the 
case before us, an instance of the propriety of this oc- 
curred ; for no sooner was the history of the deed un- 
folded, than Mr. Graves blessed himself a thousand 
times, and besought his lordship to have nothing more 
to do with it. Lord Cleveland looking astonishment, 
the prudent Graves assured him that he was on the 
brink of a precipice, for that what he had done amount* 
cd to a compounding of felony, which was almost as 
great a crime in law, as Si prwmunire itself. 

The earl, to his consternation, told Mr. Graves that 
he would run the risi^ ; but added^ that, as soon as he 
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had derived such benefit as he felt he had a right to reap 
from the deed, he meant to restore it to the Mowbrays. 
The prudent solicitor here turned his pnidence to the 
other side, and besought his patron against this, in his 
most earnest manner, as such a proceeding, he said, 
might ruin the whole case. Upon the case itself, how- 
ever, Mr. Graves could not be brought to any opinion 
which might be termed explicit, except his very full 
and free agreement with his noble client, that it w^ a 
question very well worth trying. 

The opinion of a very eminent conveyancer was now 
taken, who said there was a sea of uncertainty hanging 
about the words " heirs male/^ and " heirs j^^ or ^^fail- 
ing the heirs^^^ which were contradictory ; as ** heira,^^ 
and '^ failing the heirs/^ might mean heirs general, 
which would certainly include Lady Constance. Bat 
there is ^Iso, added the opinion, a direct contradiction 
between the two positive enacting clauses, by whichj 
on the extinction of the title of Mowbray, Ihe estates 
shall go to Lord Cleveland ; yet, on the failure of Lord 
Mowbray and his heirs, (in which the extinction of the 
title is included) they are to go to the heir male of 
Lady Eleanor. This is so irreconcilable that it will 
probably vitiate the whole deed, and then Lady Con- 
stance will take as heir-at-law. 

This was too far from satisfactory for Lord Cleveland 
to be content with it : and, accordingly, another opin- 
ion, from another conveyancer, equally eminent, was ta- 
ken, who said that though the words " heirs^' and *^ /ail- 
ing the heirsy'^ if left unexplained, would certainly in- 
clude Lady Constance, yet there were abundant explan- 
atory passages to oust her, and particularly the clause by 
which, on the extinction of the title of Mowbray, the 
estates should pass to the Cleveland family, and, empha- 
tically, the provision of money for female descendants. 

So far so good ; but the opinion went on to say that 
these last clauses were wholly contradicted by the pream- 
ble, which might possibly let in the descendants gene- 
rally of Maria, Countess of Mowbray; and then the con- 
test would lie between Lady Constance and Lady Elea^ 
nor, or Mr. De Vcre, 
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The last opinion was wormwood to the feelings of 
Lord Cleveland, as, not only was it adverse to his own 
claim, but set up that of another family^ whose success, 
of all persons in the world, he least thought of, and 
most deprecated. 

A third opinion was therefore taken, which crowned 
all his wishes. 

<< For though,^' said the sagCj " it were doubtful 
(which it is not,) whether Lord Cleveland or Lady Con- 
stance should take ; if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that none of the other descendants of 
Maria, Countess of Mowbray, can take. For, however 
it may be in wills, nothing can be more clear than the 
rule of law as to dieeds, that the most definite statement 
of the party's intentions in di preamble shall go for no- 
thing, in opposition to a known technical form, (bear- 
ing one, and one only meaning) or a blain unambiguous 
provision, such as that upon the extinction of the title 
of Mowbray, the estates shall go to the existing Earl of 
Cleveland, in tail male.^^ 

As for Lady Constance's claim, the oracle asserted that 
it was not worthy consideration, females being ousted in 
express terms ; and Mr. De Vere's was equally defence- 
less, as, though heir male to Lady Eleanor, Lady Elea- 
nor herself had no claim ; and that whole branch, there- 
fore, could only come in under the implication of the pre- 
amble, which, as has been stated, can never stand against 
a positive, known, and technical form of conveyance. 

Fortified by such a preponderance of opinion against 
the rights of Lady Constance, and the De Vere claim 
being too shadowy to think t)f. Lord Cleveland was re- 
solved to take the field. But first he wished to disbur- 
theii himself of what, to do him justice, weiorhed heavi- 
ly, if not upon his virtue,- at least upon his fears for 
his reputation, namely, the treaty with the villain Sil- 
verlock. For this purpose he wrote a letter to Lord 
Clanellan and in his quality of guardian, in which he fair- 
ly enough stated the transaction, which as he observed, 
had been thrust suddenly and unexpectedly upon him. 
'* Finding myself, however," said the letter, *' as 
irrevocably as unaccountedly plunged in an intervLew 
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with a scoundrel, it was not easy for me to extricate 
myselfy nor, for your aakes, any more than my own, to 
make an inactive retreat, and leaye a document of such 
immense importance to one or oth#r of us, in his pos- 
session. I trust your lordship will agree with me, that 
it was of far more consequence for the rightful owner 
to repossess himself of this deed, than by. conniving at 
the crime by which it had come to his possession, to let 
one Wretch more loose upon the world. My first impulse 
was, indeed, to arrest him ; but not only from his des- 
peration,, this might have required more force than I 
was singly master of, but it might have endangered the 
entire and perfect possession of the writing. There 
was no time to plan,^ and I purchased a document to. 
which I find I have na right, and which I am therefore 
ready to deliver to whomever your lordship will ap« 
point, for the proper owner. 

<< But though I have no right to the parehmenti the 
rights with which its contents invest me, are, I fiiid, 
incalculable. The law people have given their ^{Mn? 
ions, some more, some less, favourable to me, but all 
unfavourable to the possession by Lady Constance of 
that part of her estates which her father derived from 
my family. Upon this it is most necessary that I con- 
sult your lordship ; and as it involves a question of 
still greater and dearer consequence to me than the es* 
tates themselves, I request of your complaisauce that 
you will give me a meeting upon it before you commu- 
nicate the contents of this packet to any human be- 

And what was it that was of greater and dearer con* 
sequence to Lord Cleveland than tl^e estates them- 
selves ? Is it possible that this worn out son of the 
world could still continue to love a person who had 89 
repeatedly, we will not say disdained^ but declined bis 
afiection? Could the natural re-aetion of t^he heart be 
so different in him from all others, that he could still 
love, in spite of what he thought ill-usage, spite of an* 
ger, of thirst of revenge, and even of hopelessness 
itself? 

It was even so; though were we to analyze this 
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wayward heart correctly, we might find nothing really 
unnatural in these feelings. That a man may be re-^ 
fused, be angry, and desire revenge, and yet feel hia 
breast filled with the object who has occasioned all this^ 
is of erery day's occurrence. Whether what he may 
feel be true tenderness, or only an unneasiaess under 
slight, which nothing can efiectually cure but success in 
the end, may be made a question. Yet, while the un- 
easiness continue, it may pass for love, with the 
world, and even with the patient himself. But can he 
feel thus, and yet be really hopeless? We ask, on our 
parts, hopeless of what? If of inspiring real tenderness, 
which he perhaps cares not for, and possibly himself 
never felt, we say, yes! If of producing somt change, 
of sacrificing to vanity, or of finally conquering what- 
ever it was his object to conquer-^ we say no. Whea 
hopes, even such as these, are thoroughly abandoned^ . 
so is the pursuit 

Now, mark the application! Was Lord Cleveland 
capable of real love ? that love which almost worships 
its object, and is the delight of a pure and delicate 
heart? In an earlier time we might be disposed to an* 
swer in the affirmative. The character and dispositioa 
of Constance had certainly moved him more than ever 
he had been moved before, and had he succeeded, his 
mind would have enjoyed the only chance it had of re- 
covering its long-lost tone. But, as it was» that could 
not be. His desperation had banished those purer no- 
tions about her which had gleamed, though faintly, in 
his memorable conversation at Castle Mowbray with 
De Vere. They were now like images that move us 
in a light sleep, too indistinct to be embodied, too fleet- 
ing to hi remembered. No; there was yet passion, 
but no purity in the love of Lord Cleveland. What, 
then, so excited, what so enchained him, as to give an 
air of constancy to his afiection, which rather raised 
than hurt htm in the world? Let him who knows that 
world, answer; Vanity! Pride! the pride of conquer- 
ing difficulties; a natural ardour and haughtiness wound- 
ed to the quick. All these would find consolation 
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from success, in the end, quite sufficient to keep up the 
pursuit, though love had never been felt, or had chaa* 
ged (which it had not) into absolute disgust. 

This, therefore, must explain, what we own requires 
explanation, the phenomenon^ as it may be ealled, 
which closed the end of the letter to Lord Clanellan. 
For Lord Cleveland^ from some or all of these causes, 
had never been able to banish Constance entirely from 
his mind ; and he had coneeived fresh hopes, from the 
important acquisition he had recently made. 

He at least thought he had found an opportunity of 
appearing in a new character, for generosity and disin* 
terestedness, by the use he intended to make of it ; or, 
if that should fail, it still remained an engine of terror, 
and, at worst, of vengeance. How all this was deve- 
loped, how conducted, the changes it produced, and 
how it ended, remains to be seen. 



CHAPTER XVHL 

THE MISTAKES OF PRIDE. 




SUAKSFEARB. 

Upon the receipt of Lord Cleveland's letter, Lord 
Clanellan, wlio had returned from Castle Mowbray, 
gave him the choice of the next six hours for the inter- 
view he had solicited. They met, and the first subject 
discussed, ended in all the satisfaction to the earl which 
he could have hoped : for as he had not felt obliged to 
state to the marquess the different hopes and wishes he 
had entertained in meeting Silverlock, or the exact 
views for himself which had afterwards prompted the 
purchase of the deed, Lord Clanellan, in tlie most un- 
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qualified manner, acquitted him of having tampered 
with a robber. 

*« Whether you were right," said he, " in meeting 
this villain without greater precaution, may be a ques- 
tion of prudonce, but not of morality ; and, having met 
him, I know not that you* could have done other:6i^iae. 
But 3'^our offer to restore the document to its true own- 
er, stamps the whole transaction with honour." . 

Lord Cleveland bowed, and waited with some inte- 
rest for the marquess to proceed. ^^^ 

<' As to the consequences of this importiaint discat^- 
7^, as your Jordship calls it ; of a document which we 
must be permnted to assert no one ever attempted to 
copeealy there can be but one feeling," said Lord Cla- 
neUan, ^^ on the part of Lady Constance — namely, that 
justice should be done, and the law take its course." 

^< Spoken like yourself," replied Lord Cleveland ; 
'^ yet the stake is immense. Full ten thousand a year, 
and possibly the arrears!" 

" Were it a hundred instead of ten," returned Lord 
Clanellan, ^* I should give the same answer." 

<^ And would you do nothing, recommend nothing, 
catch at nothing," said Lord Cleveland, *^for your 
ward to avoid so immense a loss.^" 

*<To catch at any thing," returned the marquess, 
^* implies something at least not becoming, and there- 
fore, not worthy your admirable kinswoman. But I 
would do every thing, and recommend every thing, not 
dishonourable, to preserve her from misfortune." 

Lord Cleveland's cheek experienced a slight tinge at 
these words. He felt rebuked, and rebuke was not 
agreeable to him. 

" I should have hoped," said he, proudly, '* that I 
])ad credit enough with Lord Clanellan, for these words 
to have been spared." 

The marquess assured him he meant not the least aU 
luston, except to his own feelings; and Lord Cleveland 
proceeded. 

.** May I hope, then, that any thing I may have to 
propose, to avoid so great a blow, to the interests of 
Lady Constance, as well as an eclat which I know must 
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be unpleasant to her delicate mind, may be viewed with 
good will, if not with favour?" 

<' As her guardian/' replied the marquess, with po- 
liteness, <^ I am ready to listen as becomes me, to any 
proposal which Lord Cleveland may think it right to 
make.'' • 

^< But you are cold, marquess," returned Lord Cleve- 
land, << and my proposals are not to be thrown away 
upon an unwilling heart They emanate from feelings 
which ought at least to be respected, and I go not a step 
until I am assured that I am willingly heard." 

*^I( this mean," replied the marquess, <^any thing 
in the shape of menace——" • 

"The farthest in the world from it," interrupted 
Cleveland, alarmed at his own haste, " and you must 
forgive any thing that may appear abrupt from one^ 
whose feeling is at this moment too anxious to be con- 
veyed in terms very measured." 

The marquess looked surprised, and Cleveland went 
on. 

"Know then that you see before you a man wh6, 
with all the efforts he has made to conquer himself, is 
still the lover of your admirable ward. She has resist- 
ed my advances more than once ; and I know well 
what would be required of me by pride. But though I 
am not deficient in that respect," (and he forced a 
€imile, which called up a real one in his hearer, ^ ^^I 
own that I can feel none towards so gentle a crea- 
ture." 

" Your lordship but properly appreciates her," said 
Lord Clanellan, somewhat softening towards him. 

The earl then proceeded to explain all his wishes, 
which, never suppressed, had rekindled he said, upon 
the prospects which, what he still ealled his discovery, 
had opened. 

" I felt," said the earl, <^ all the advantages it gave 
me, but " 

" You must give me leave to stop you," cried the 
marqoess, interrupting him ; " I know of nb advantage 
you can have derived from your new situation, over 
the pure and disinterested being whom you seek, even 
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were all your supposed daima alyeadjr confirmed. But 
I need not point out to you that we. acknowledge no 
claims, nor eyen know of any that can affect our com- 
monest interests, much lets iiifluenoe a heart, which yon 
haye yourself described as delicate.'^ 

<< I confess myself wrong,'^ said the ear], with a yex- 
ed air, '<and acknowledge you haye reason in what 
you say. I had better, thereCbre, come at once to the 
point, wbieh is, that I had far rather owe what may de- 
yolye upon me, to Lady Constance's own bounty, by 
giving me her hand, than to any decision of the law, 
even supposing it weffs now ready to be pronounced. '^ 

<' I am td understand then,'' , said the marquess, 
<< that you still loye Lady Constance; and that, provi- 
ded, your hand is accepted, these supposed claims will 
be suppressed.'' 

<^ Exactly so, and I desire your frank answer to my 
proposals." • 

<< Frankly, then, as guardian, I shall think myself 
bound. to lay them before Lady Constance." 

<<I conclude so. But is that all? Have you no 
opinion upon my offers? No advice?" 

**None in the world." 

"And why not?" 

<< Because not only, is it an affair which concerns the 
lady alone, but I know not th^e person in the world who 
could form a better opinion of it than Lady Constance 
herself." 

Lord Cleveland did not like this fencing on the part 
of Lord Clanellan, and, coming to close quarters, fairly 
asked his own sentiments upon his chance of success, 
** for sentiments I suppose you must have," said he. 

** If I must give them," answered Lord Clanellan, 
ti you will not be offendled, I hope, if I say, I think 
you will not succeed. Excuse me if I compare your 
proceedings to the rough addresses of Henry VIII. 
when he sought Mary of Scotland for his son. He 
made war, * and the Scots,' says the historian, < resist- 
ed the more, because they did not like this rough way 
of wooing.^ " 

Vol. III. 1 3 
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t< Do you blame me, theoi for expressing my opio- 
ioD of my legal rights?'' 

« By DO means : but I blame you for offering to com- 
promise their suppression '' 

Lord Cleveland absolutely started at this accusation; a 
tempest gathered on his brow^ while the marquess, not 
noticing it, coolly went on. 

. << If I know any thing of Lady Constance, had she 
DO preconceived opinions, nay, if they were in your fa- 
vour r'* 

** Which it seems they are not,** cried the carl, with 
petulance — '' but go on ;" and he fplded his arms in a 
listening posture, but turned away to hidirthe impres- 
sion which the marquess's implied supposition had made 
upon his spirit. 

** My lord," answered Lord Clanellan^ << let us not 
hurry one another. The situation you nlace me in is 
always a delicate, in this instance,*a difficult one. It 
were easy for me to parry it, by merely saving that 
your lordship is of far too much consequence, for me not 
to lay your proposals before my ward ; and with this I 
might cease. But you have also pressed me for my 
own opinion, which, excuse me if 1 say, you ought not 
to demand." 

Cleveland admired his placidity, yet wished himself 
under ground for having put his wishes in his power. 
But he was too far gone to recede, and summoned all 
bis patience while Lord Clanellan resumed. 

<^ I have observed to you, that even if Lady Con- 
stance had prejudices in your favour ;.(of which I know 
nothing) this novel, and again I will call it rough mode 
of wooing, would I think determine her against you. 
If her feelings are .against you already " 

'< Of which you know something," again interrupted 
the petulant earl. 

<< My Lord," said Lord Clanellan, << ^tis fit we break 
off. You must excuse me if I content myself with say- 
ing that I shall certainly lay your proposals before Lady 
Constance, with all the offered advantages, and also the 
threats^ with which they have been accompanied. 
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'^ I have used no threats^" replied Lord Cleveland, 
with vehemence, ^^ and I throw myself upon your con- 
sideration, not to let my eagerness to succeed prejudice 
me, as I perceive it will. I therefore intreat yoa to 
commend my suit, without the accompaniment of the 
threat which you think I have held out. Annihilating 
that word between us, conceive that I have merely opeti' 
ed to you what I have so lately learned of my claims 
in law, without the intimation that I mean to enforce 
them.'^ 

'^ You ask an impossibility,^ returned Lord Clanel- 
lag. << Were I only the friend of Lady Constance, to 
conceal her danger would be a false tenderness. As 
her guardian, it would be treason.'^ 

** Surely you are too honourable, '^ said Lord Cleve- 
land, << to take advantage of an imprudence which you 
must perceive has arisen from the anxiety of love 
alone ?" 

^' I am distressed," answered Lord Clanellan, '< but 
not embarrassed. Itris wholly impossible for me, stand- 
ing in the relation I do to Lady Constance, to keep 
from her the danger that hangs over her fortune ; or, 
knowing the alternative your lordship holds out, not to 
acquaint her with the means of avoidipg it. If your 
lordship, however, retract that alternative, and mean 
me to understand that you withdraw your claims at all 
events, then, and then only, can I think myself releas- 
ed, from my duty in this respect. But neither do we 
expect you to do this, nor Could you if you would, nor 
ought you if you could, consistently with your duty to 
yourself, or to those who may come after you." 

** But I may gratuitously release my right," cried 
Lord Cleveland ; ^^ and I will d6 so to-morrow, if you 
will only tell me it will make a favourable impression 
on this heavenly girl. Say, I beseech you." 

'^ Such generosity could not fail to impress any wo- 
man favourably," said the marquess, '< and this I may 
willingly concede. Whether that favourable impression 
may rise to the height you evidently tnean, is a point 
upon which I am equally bound, as a man of honour, 
not to hazard an opinion." 
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<^ My impatience has destroyed me/' exclaimed 
Lord Cleveland, taking a quick turn in the room ; then 
grasping the marquess's arm^ << Lord Cianellen/^ satd 
he, ** though a man of all others perhaps the most prac« 
tis^d in the world, you see before you, upon these points, 
an absolute child. Will you promise^ at least, to give 
me time, and wait till to-morrow before you take any 
proceeding on this communication ?" 

Lord Clanellan, really almost pitying his condition, 
gave the promise required ; but stated, that after what 
had passed, he could not longer keep his ward in igno- 
rance of what so deeply concerned her ; and with tl^is 
the two noblemen parted. 

On his way home, the spoiled child of the world gave 
a loose to his rage, which the cOol firmness of Lord 
Clanellan had forced him to suppress. ** I was a fool 
and a madman," exclaimed he, *^ to hope to make any 
impression upon a man who has no passions : an auto- 
maton, put into motion by rule and line. Alas! he 
never knew a sensation of love, any more than of am- 
bition, OF the value of money. Cunning, however, 
withal, for his ward ; an excellent guardian ; yes! yes! 
very excellent!" Then pulling out the deed, the mo- 
ment he got home, he read it, with all the opinions 
taken upon it, for the tenth time that day; and feeling 
more than ever confident that the male heir mentioned 
could only describe himself, he started up with an ex- 
clamation, << Release my right! give up ten thousand a 
year, to be rejected perhaps ^fter all t rejected, as I have 
been already! Ambition! interest! and revenge for- 
bid !" 

So saying, he ordered Clayton and Graves to be sent 
for ; and breaking an engagement to dinner, he shut 
himself up with them during the rest of the day, tor- 
turing the whole English language from every thing 
that could be construed against his case, until no con- 
struction was left but what confirmed it The result 
was, that he felt so confident of success in his cause, 
that he could not submit to withdraw his claim on the 
event of an uncertain suit; and he sent a letter in form 
to Lord Clanellan to that effectj^ only repeating, that he 
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would Still rather derive these estates, from Lady Con- 
sUoce herself, than from a deoision of a court of lavvr. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



PRINCIPLE. 



I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed. 

ShakspeaeXv 

EvEBT dinner table, and every drawing-room, the 
court, the city, all London, now rang with the subject 
of Lord Cleveland's claim on the inheritance of Lady 
Constance. Politicians forgot the colonies and the con* 
tinent to discuss it ; the shuffling at the whist table was 
prolonged, in order that the old might talk of it ; and 
the young lost the figure in the dance, in expressing 
their wonder whouwould succeed, and in commenting 
upon the conduct of all^he parties concerned. By this 
latter class, especially the females. Lord Cleveland was 
uaiversaily condemned, for seeking to ruin a young or* 
phan, merely because she could not love him ; while 
her rejection of him, under such perilous chances, was 
lauded to the skies. She was a true heroine, a model 
of delicacy, and greatness of soul. At any rate, she 
would have Castle Mowbray and the Staffordshire es- 
tates left ; but then again, what would be her means to 
support such a place? and what were those means in 
comparison with former expectations ? 

Lord Clanellan had, like a correct guardian, laid all 
the great earl's pretensions before his ward. At the 
same time, his sense of propriety would not allow him 
to accompany this with one single moving word. The 
talk of the claim had already reached her ; but wholly 
unused to business, and in fact almost embarrassed with 
the cares of her large inheritance, she received the ac* 
count of the danger that threatened her, without alarm. 

13* 
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Had she been toId| indeed, that half her fortune ws9 fa 
be actually taken from her,. i4 would scarcely have 
moved, certainly not made her unhappy. B\xt when 
Lord Cianellan came down post, to detail the overtures 
of the earl, no words can express her annoyance. As- 
tonishment, disgust, and resentment, all got the better 
of her, and for a while the could make no reply. At 
last she was able to exclaim, ** Is it possible I can be 
thought so vile? Am I to be bribed into the acceptance 
of a man whom I not only cannot love, but must ever 
consider as the destroyer of my father ?'^ 

A mingled sorrow and dignity accompanied this ex- 
clamation, which was deeply felt by her aunt and Loid 
Cfanellan, who offered every consolation to a spirit evi- 
dently wounded. <^Dear Constance," said the mar- 
quess, <M feared, nay, I knew how this would be, 
and I believe that duty alone, could impose this task 
upon me. The same duty, however, if I may not say 
justice itself, obliges me to add, that under whatever 
rough appearances, and however you may reject him, I 
am convinced- that^Lord Cleveland loves you.'' 

A sort of displeasure, mixed^ith terror, came over 
the brow of Constance, at this intimation. It was evi- 
dent that she disliked his attachment, more than she 
feared his vengeance. << Am I then,'' she asked, look- 
ing with surprise at Lord Cianellan, ** to consider you 
as his advocate ?" 

*^ Never, dear Constance ; never would I presume to 
be the advocate of any one with you ; for never could 
I so much affront your own clear judgment and admira- 
ble heart. But there is a debt due to justice, to which 
the worst people have a right This paid, I have not a 
word to say for Lord Cleveland ; and if my advice be 
asked, I will give it freely." 

** You are the same upright man and kind friend I 
have always found you," returned Constance, << and I 
will beg you to be the bearer of my answer." 

<< I am here for that purpose," olnerved the marquess, 
<< but is it a thing to be decided in a monftent ? and may 
not your decision be the safer for proceeding on deliber- 
ation ?" 
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<< I want no deliberation,'^ replied Constance, << to 
answer proposals which vjrould be an affront to the mean** 
est of my sex. For even if I could love this gentle-* 
man, such conduct as his would destroy all affection, in 
destroying esteem. But I do not, cannot love him. 
God knows, if it had been otherwise, I might not now 
have been the helpless orphan whom he imagines is so 
much in his power.'' 

Here, the remembrance of her father coming over her, 
what the danger menaced to her fortune could not pro- 
duce her filial tenderness effected in a moment It was, 
however, rather a relief than othtnrwise to give vent to 
her feelings in tears. 

<< Tell him," at length, she said, on recovering, that 

he knows little of the person-^ ^but, no! degrade me not 

by explanations. Tell him, if you please, that what my 
poor father could not induce me to consent to, can nev- 
er be wrung from me by ^elf*interest or threats. 
Threats, indeed, I cannot consider them, since, as to 
theae estates, if I have no right to them, he himself 
cannot be n^re anxious to recover, than I am willing to 
restore them." . 

" Noble girl !" cried Lady Eleanor, throwing her- 
self into the arms of her niece* ^* My own, own Con- 
stance ! who but must revere you?" 

The marquess was also much moved ; for Constance 
had been like a daughter to him, and he was overpow- 
ered to think, that the beautiful playful child, whom in 
her infancy he had been wont with the marchioness to 
fondle, had, in so few years, assumed such elevation of 
character, 'as, added to her sweetness, made her appear 
little less than angelic. 

. These admiring feelings of friends whom she so much 
loved, affected Constance still more, so that she could 
not conceal her emotions. Lord Clanellan, however, 
diverted her from them* for the present, by the necessi- 
ty he felt to explain what had be^un to make him un- 
easy, lest the part he had taken might be misundierstood. 
Seating himself therefore by her, and taking one of her 
hi nds, << If I could tell you," said he, *< how much I 
ad«iire the answer you have dictated, you would per- 
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haps wonder that I should be the person to. have borne 
such proposals. Be assured that in this I did not wrong 
the purest of all minds. In effeot^ the answer you have 
given is nearly the same as that which^ without consalt- 
ing you, I myself returned as probable.'' 

Constance gave him a look of gratitude, and took his 
hand with an affection which delighted him* He pro- 
ceeded :— 

<< But though I had the most entire persuasion that 
such would be your determination, it was not for me to 
make it in form to the person who had addressed yoa. 
However I might blame him, he had a right to receive 
it from no one but yourself, and that none but yourself 
should determine upon his proposals. As they might 
also affect your legal interests, it was still more impera-^ 
tive upon me to refer them to your own deliberate 
choice, and not usurp a judgment which none could ex- 
ercise for you. On the other hand, I had another duty 
to perform to this unhappy person himself; for, under 
; ail his discouragements, I saw that he loved you ; a cir- 
cumstance which, could it influence your decision, I was 
bound, in the same plainness. and sincerity, to lay be- 
fore you." 

i^ady Constance glistened with pleasure, not at the 
marquess's history of Lord Cleveland, but at his own 
acconnt of himself; and interrupting him (if one of 
the svyeetest smiles in the world could be said to be an 
interruption,) she assured him that all explanations 
W(^rc unnecessary to vindicates regard for her honour, 
«* Which, 1 verily believe," said she, ** no one else, 

save perhaps ^;" but she here checked herself, aad 

walked to a garden door, for air, and recollection, 
au'd that indulgence of thought which had lately often 
come over her, and was now one of the few (Measures 
of her heart. 

In the end, it was settled tlfat Lord Clanelkn, after 
conveying her answer to Lord Cleveland, should im- 
mediately take order for the defence of her rtgl|CS; 
should they be attacked. This being decided on, jn ; « 
short time (so little worldly was her mind) she se6ii>.V: 
to have entirely dismissed from it claims which, e tu 
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if successful, she felt wquld never affect, much less de- 
stroy her happiness. 

Nor was this mere theory. The vindictive Cleve- 
land, spurred equally by pride and the desire of wealth, 
neglected even pofitics (now assuming a most, critical 
aspect) to pursue this new object He was closeted of- 
ten with Lord Oldcastle, but oftener still with his law- 
yers, and with Clayton-^whieh latter person he seemed 
to- have a peculiar pleasure in forcing upon a service^ 
which both his sentiment and his fear of the world'3 
censure, rendered unpalatable. He even ventured to 
beg off being actively employed against a family to 
which he said he owed so much. But the iron-hearted 
earl roundly told him he could admit of no neutra- 
lity, and that he must either obey him as a master, or 
lose him as a friend. 

The sensibility of Clayton made him feel all the 
prostitution of the word friend, thus used ; but in cast- 
ing about to find a person, if he could, really entitled 
to that sacred name, on whom he might retire, and 
who might pour balm into a wounded conscience, he 
was forced to confess, that his search was vain. Allies 
he had enough, but they were only such as ambition 
binds together, in a chain, the links pf which are of 
sand. They were confederated for mutual support, and 
the confederation lasted as long as the support could be 
muftually given. That gone, so was the intimacy. These 
then were not the friends to whom he could open a 
grief of sensibility ; and others he had none. He 
therefore continued the slave he was, and added to the 
pains of his slavery, the pain of constant anxiety to 
conceal it. 

Lord Cleveland saw this : and whether from detesta- 
tion of his hypocrisy, or whether he was glad to make 
self-blame as noxious to another, as it was to himself; 
or because, as was the fact, he felt a growing misanthro- 
py against all the world, from his disappointments ; 
certain it is, that he seemed to have pleasure in the op- 
pression of his confident, by putting him, as he said, 
upon the dirtiest work, in order to try how far his alle- 
giance would go. 
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And sorely did Mr. Clayton feel it, when the charge 
of seeing Silverlock was committed exclusively to him. 
For an interview with that Worthy person, relative to 
some farther proofs had become necessary ; and as the 
earl feltthat he would be contaminated by the sight of 
him, the business (to the overthrow of all his fine feel- 
ings) devolved upon Mr. Clayton. That Silverlock 
was a scoundrel, was not that which so much affected 
him (though this, to do him justice^ had a great share 
in it ;) but a vulgar and familiar scoundrel, was m^ore 
than Mr. Clayton could bear. He could perhaps have 
talked to a rogue, but not to a blackguard. 

And now, things being ripe, this momentous ques-* 
tion, fortified by the best ability which the bar could 
command, was brought before the highest court in the 
kingdom, where, in order to give all countenance to his 
case, Lord Cleveland took his seat daily by the great 
magistrate who presided. 

The world observed upon this. The judge was the 
political friend of the noble client, sat with him in 
council, ate with him at table, and was daily linked with 
him in public or private pursuits. Thia was boldly- 
commented upon by the opposing counsel, who had 
here an opportunity of asserting that fearlessness of in- 
dependence which elevates the Bristish advocate above 
all others, and forms a pride of character as essential 
to the liberties of the people, as honourable to himself. 

The great magistrate 'felt this, and gently hinted to 
the earl the propriety of discontinuing the practice 
commented upon. Lord Cleveland, who at first had 
been disposed to chastise, as he called it, the liberty ta- 
ken with him by the counsel, had too much tact to op- 
pose the judge. But such was his anxiety, that he 
took his seat at the bar below. 

The hearing went on, and lasted the whole day, and 
the court took time to pronounce its^'udgment. But 
when the time came, what was the surprise of the 
world to find that, in the opinion of th^ court, all the 
parties were not before it : on the contrary, that a most 
essential one had not even been named, without whose 
appearance nothing could be done. In fact, the situa- 
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tion of the families of Mowbray and Cleveland, having 
been necessarily set forth, and it appearing that, though 
the title of Mowbray was extinct, not only Lady Elea- 
nor was still in existence, but also a son, who, of course, 
was her male heir; and who might, therefore, under 
the deed, have claims as well founded as either of the 
immediate parties, the court held that they ought to be 
called upon to appear, before it would proceed with the 
cause, much less pronounce a decision. The whole, 
therefore, was (Ordered to stand over until notices of the 
suit, and citations to appear; were served upon Lady 
Eleanor and De Vere. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Z£AL. 

Be thou blesi, Bertram, «id succeed thy fa^cr 
In manners as in shape. Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee. 

Shakbpearie. 

The effect of the interlocutory judgment of the court 
was very differently felt by the different parties con« 
cerned. Lord Cleveland was furious, and mortified at 
the same time : not merq}y that a doubt should be 
thrown upon his claim, notwithstanding the title of 
Mowbray was extinct; but that he had, even by possibi- 
lity, opened a door to pretensionsj^ the success of which 
would be the very last thing on earth to which he would 
have contributed. 

Lady Constance, on the other hand, was so little dis- 
appointed, that she felt a secret and unaccountable joy, 
which she could not explain, nor even understand (but 
still a joy,) that there were the most distant chances, 
though the estates were taken from -herself, that they 
might be decreed to a very different pers^on from Lord 
Clevelan4* Lord Clanellan, however^i^ wrote her word 
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that it seemed the opinion of the counsel on both sides, 
that the judgment was more of form than any thing 
else, and would not affect the final decree. If only for 
decency's sake^ they said, the court could not proceed 
to decide till all the parties who could by possibility be 
interested, had at least been summoned. Lady Con- 
stance, therefore, and Lady Eleanor too (who was with 
her when Lord Clanellan's letter arrived,) continued to 
think of the suit as usual, that is, as one solely agitated 
between Lord Cleveland and the heiress of Mowbray. 

When the news of thejudgment of the court found 
De Vere, he was at Talbois with Harclai, who waited 
for it in an agitation which was only increased when he 
heard its purport ; and he trembled with excess of in- 
terest when he exclaimed to bis friend, <^ You will, of 
course, obey the citation.'' 

It was then that De Vere gave that memorable an* 
swer, which was at the time so much blamed by the 
old, and extolled by the young, <' I will be torn to pie- 
ces first." 

Nor was this a mere temporary ebulition. Whatev- 
er might be the construction of law, the intention of 
Mr. Clevdand, he said, in settling his estates, seemed, 
notwithstanding the slip, (for he^ held it no more) in 
regard to the extinction of the title of Mowbray, clear- 
ly in favour of all Lord Mowbray's children, whether 
male or female. He reasoned thus from the phrase 
used of << Lord Mowbray and his AetV^," which so 
plainly indicated Lady Coiytance, that bis detestation 
of Lord Cleveland, for what he thought bis sordid at- 
tempt to pervert this intention, could not l>e concealed. 
This would have been his feeling, had the case con- 
cerned an indifferent pafty ; but when to this he added, 
that the attempt was made upon an orphan, and that 
orphan Constance, his indignation knew no bounds. 
One, and one only case, he said, could arise, which 
would induce him to come forward, and that was the 
certainty if he did not, that, as against Lady Constance, 
Lord Cleveland would prevail. And when he was 
told (as he had been on the opinion of lawyers,} that 
this might not be unlikely, if the court held that Mr. 
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Clereland meant that his estates should irever by pos- 
sibility go to a femalei the heart of De Vere was filled 
with grief. 

It was in vain that Harclai set before him the injos- 
tice be was doing himself, )ind even his mother, by not 
appearing to the citation of the court ; in vain that he 
descanted on the loss of an opportunity, never to be 
recovered^ for De Vere to obtain all he wanted to fill 
his proper sphere in the world. ** If this can only be 
purchased/' said De Vere, ** by the robbery of my 
cousin, like my father, I will say, <let us still live in 
the moated house.' " 

Harclai, with some vehemence, and not, perhaps too 
much delicacy in his tone, showed there was no rob- 
bery in the case ; and that if really Mr. Cleveland ne- 
ver intended to settle his landed property upon any 
but a male descendant, it was Lady Constance, who 
was robbing him, not he Lady Constance. But De 
Vere, shocked at the very notion, silenced him at 
once. Harclai now complained to Lady Eleanor ; but 
though sfhe saw not the thing exactly in the same light 
as her son, she absolutely refused to give him any assis- 
tance. ^^ To interpose," said she, *^ even could I do so- 
with success, would be an affront to the character of 
my son." 

Harclai, who was not a man to be deterred either by 
difficulty or delic^y, from what he thought right, and 
who wished nothing so much as to see his friend at the 
head of a fortune, Which he would so well know how to 
use, made a journey to London, on purpose to consult 
counsel on the case, and fortified with a favourable 
opinion, afterwards went to Oxford, to concert, if he 
could, vkith Herbert measured for driving this head- 
strong spirit, as \ip called it, out of a romantic generos- 
itv which was indefensible. For once, Herbert sided 
entirely with him, on the unreasonableness of De Vere's 
self-denial ; but with his usual delicacy he protested 
against all interference with what might so affect the 
Mowbray part of the family, unless either Lad j^ Con- 
stance herself,* or her guardian, moved by their own 

Vol. III. 14 
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sense of justice^ should themselves demand their assis* 
tance. 

Harclai did not relish this nicety. << I love the girl/^ 
said he, ^^ as if she were my own daughter ; but she 
is at least but of a bad breed ; and the marquess, though 
a quiet man, is a man of the world, and if we wait till 
they wish to part with ten thousand a year, we may 
wait long enough. 

The President however was inexorable. He reasoned 
sensibly on the impropriety of what he called officious 
interference, and the bad taste, to say no more of it, of 
giving advice unasked. Harclai grew nettled ; wished 
there was no such thing as good taste, if it was to keep 
so fine a fellow out of his own ; and as to officious in- 
interference, <<Were we not his guardians,'' said 
he ^' when he could not act in law? and in this point, 
if he still act like an infant, are we not authorized to 
manage for him, who shows he can so little manage for 
himself? Finally, perceiving Herbert fixed in his reso- 
lution, he accused him of change, and lukewarmness, 
because De Vere had refused his advice as to Parlia- 
ment ; an accusation which the President was nearly 
surprised into resenting, which only made Harclai sure 
that it was well founded. In the end, he left him in no 
good humour with the politeness as he called it, of men 
of the world ; and conceiving a bold and decided plan, he 
drove to Lord Clanellan's, a hundred miles across the 
country and asking and obtaining an audience, without 
thought or preface^ at once laid his business before 
him. 

Lord Clanellan was not at that time in possession, in 
any minuteness, of the different features that had mark- 
ed the hearing of the cause. He had simply been ac- 
quainted, by his solicitor, with the order of the court, 
and he was thereupon the more surprised at the abrupt 
proposal of Harclai. As, however, the character of the 
latter was perfectly well known, his proposal occasioned no 
very fearful astonishment, even though without the small- 
est management ; but rushing in medtas res^ he opened 
^U his own confident opinion on the case of De Vere, 
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dnd desired Lord Clanellan, as a debt of justice, that 
he would either advise Lady Constance to surrender 
the estates at once to her cousin, or, as he had positive- 
ly refused to do it himself, to enter an appearance for 
him before the court. 

Though the marquess was deeply struck with this 
generosity, or rather self-devotion, of De Vere, and, as 
has been observed, knew all his guest's eccentricity in 
his benevolence, his first feeling was that of amusement, 
if it may be so called, at the wildness of the proposal. 

** And you think," said he, half smiling, ** that as 
guardian to Lady Constance, and executor of her fath- 
er's will, I should be justified in surrendering up ten 
thousand a year to a person who does not claim it him- 
self? 

"I do.'' 

** Or if I do • not this," continued the marquess, 
^^ that at least I ought to force him to be a claimant 
ivhether he will or do, by appearing for him, though he 
give me no authority for such an act?" 

^ If the man is non compos^^ said Harclai ^* I still 
say, I do." 

^^ You have then endeavoured to persuade him your- 
self,'^ said Lord Clanellan. 

" I have, and he has quarrelled with me for it." 

•* He is chevalier preux^^^ said the marquess. 

** He is a fool," retorted Harclai ; " nor do I fear be- 
ing blamed by you, my lord marquess, for my proposal ; 
for they say you are a just man. And as for the girl 
herself, she is of to high a spirit, and to little like her 
father, not to say I am right." 

" That Lady Constance," observed the marquess, 
now assuming some reserve, " will ever act with up* 
rightness, no one can question; and that you are but 
zealous and sincere in the cause you have undertaken, 
I cannoi but feel assured. But that upon a summons 
like this, to a private, and perhaps not an unprejudiced 
opinion, I can yield up the inheritance of an orphan 
committed to my charge, or be guilty of a most solemn 
and dangerous imposture, by presuming to act for a 
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man in a court of justice, who gives me no authority to 
do 80f does not precisely come up to my notions of pro* 
priety^ and is not,. I should think, exactly a thing of 
course. But if such an appearance for another, could 
be really entertained, excuse me, my good Mr. Hardai, 
if I ask^ why you yourself do not make the experi- 
ment?" 

Harclai, strange as it may appear, was not prepared 
for this very simple question; and indeed, under the 
blinding power of zeal, having persuaded himself that it 
was a debt of justice from one party to the otber,« he 
had really worked himself up to imag^e that he was 
proposing no more than what was perfectly reaaonabk | 
and he stared to think there should be the least hesita- 
tation to comply with his views. 

^' One thing is clear," resumed the marquess ^ ^^ that 
neither you nor I are the court ; and another equally, 80f 
that though Lady Constance were to listen to your ex- 
traordinary proposal, t could not, as guurdian, permit 
her to do so, but must throw myself upon the court, if 
only for my own justification.''^^ 

^^ Would not your own lieart's justification be 
enough ?" asked Harclai, with vehemence. 

'^ Not quite," returi^d the marquess again, smiling, 
yet rather admiring the impetuosity of his visiter, 
<< tliough I will allow, could we only annihilate all 
law and government, and live like brothers, or rather 
like angels in this world, we should be very happy per< 
sons: and you, my dear Mr. Harclai, might think us 
very good sort of people, instead of being the thieves 
and cut-throats, which I fear you do." 

** Not quite that," answered Harclai, ** though none 
of us are better than we should be. At the same time, 
if I do think thus, there are exceptions ; and I, at least, 
meant not, my lord marquess, to include y(^^." 

** Except as one of the set," returned Lord Clanel- 
lan, laughing. ** However, to be as mild a rogue as I 
can, let me assure you, that no difficulty will be wil- 
lingly opposed by Lady Constance to her eousin, should 
he appear : on the contrary, that the whole process shall 
be carried on as if it were an. arniqablf^ suil;^" 
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«« The devil of it is/! replied Harclai, <« that he will 
not appear ; nor cao any eloquence persuade him out of 
his obstinacy upon that point" 

<< It seems that yours at least, has been tried in 
vain," said the marquess. 

'< It has," replied Harclai, '^ for he swears he will 
be torn to pieces first" 

^< Spoken like the generous spirit he is known to be," 
returned Lord Clanellan. 

^< Rather like the blockhead he is known not to be," 
replied Harclai. ^^ I am out of all patience with him, 
whep I consider that the opinions of many lawyers are 
so much in his favour, and that even the court seems, 
as far as caii be collected^ to be inclined to him." 

<< That I did not know," said the marquess, with 
some anxiety. 

" Not only this," pursued Harclai, " but by not ap- 
pearing, though he may ruin himself, he will not save 
Lady Constance, but play directly into the hands of 
that manoeuvring Lord Cleveland." 

Lord Clanellan grew alarmed, and, quitting the cool, 
half rallying tone he had hitherto preserved, asked 
whether, and how he had ascertained the opinions he 
talked of, and in particular, the alternative he had just 
announced. 

<< I have been keen in my inquiries," replied Harclai, 
<< and find that the court, on the argument, by no means 
assented to the position that the clause in the settlement 
that the estates should pass to the Clevelands as soon as 
the title of Mowbray became extinct, was conclusive 
against all other conflicting enactments. As little did 
they assent to the argument on the other sido. that the 
general word ** heirs,^^ once used, could not be con- 
trolled by other words in the context to mean heirs 
male. This, therefore, had made the lawyers look more 
favourable towards De Vere. Then, as to the appear* 
ance, all agree that if no heir male of Lady Eleanor ap- 
pes>r, after notice served, it will be deemed by the court 
the same thing as if there were none ; and then you 
may be sure* the devil will stand by his own, and Cleve- 
land will succeed." 

14* 



Lord Clanellan wa9 stroek with this atsCDxmf, wfirdi 
bore upon it an air of probabitityy and be becan>e pen^ 
sive and uneasy. He felt, however, to the bottom of 
his hearty the ehivah'ous generosity of De Vere, and 
could not help exclaiming, as if thinking aloud, ^< Such 
self devotion ought to be rewarded iii the only way it 
can be.'' 

What the marqttes^r exactly meant might be question* 
able ; but Harclai, still full of zeal, rejoiced to think 
he had produced a change,, and replied, <^ It ought, in- 
deed, my lord : and I am glad to see you come round 
to my opinion at last.'' • 

Lord Clanellan undeceived hrm as to this, and all 
that the man of impulses could obtain from him was, 
that he would immediately hy before Lady Constance 
and her counsel the resolve of her high-minded relation, 
together with all its probable consequences. The con- 
sultation with counsel was, however, prevented" that 
very day ; for before Hardai had quitted the house, a 
long and detailed opinion was transmitted by post from 
Lord Clanellan^s lawyers, in Which the views of De 
Vere's case, as taken by Harelai,. were, to the great joy 
of that zealous friend, amply confirmed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



ILL NEWS VOT ALWAYS ILL VORTUKEr 

Mine ear k open, and my heart prepar'd 
The worst is worldly loes, thou canat unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost? Why, 'twas my caret' 
And what loss is it to be rid of care? 

Shakspxars; 

The marquess was soon at Castle Mowbray^ where he 
found Lady Eleanor, who had become the chaperon^ m 
the shape of a frequent risiter of her 4nMle^; and who 
by her kind care^ and the authority that seemed to be- 
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fong to her in' thai pfece^ fiarnlshed a refuge to Con- 
stance^ of which she fully understood the vtlue. Lsdy 
Eleftnor^ indeed, could not help obsef 7)n^y that much 
a& she alw^ays had possesded it^^ she seemed to enjoy 
more than ever of Constance's afiectiony which was 
showti in a thousand engaging and dielieate attentions*.^ 

As they were quite alone^ no opportunity was- want-^ 
ing to their tHutual and entire confidence, and many 
were the interesting subjects of the conversations tbey 
held together. Among these, two predominated, the 
probabte event of the lawsuit, abd the establishment of 
Constance in a marriage worthy of her. 

Neither of these topics were favourites with the pen- 
sive heiress, though she was feelingly enough alive to 
her defenceless situation ; and often, with her aunt, as she 
walked the terrace, or the straight lined cypress avenue 
leading to the castle garden, she would entreat Lady 
Eleanor to spare her a discussion which gave no eheer^ 
ing either ta present thoughts, or prospects to come. 

<' As to Lord Cleveland's success,^' said she, << I am 
perfectly indifferent.**' 

^^ Too indifferent, dear Constance,'' said Lady Elea- 
nor. " For after all, we ought not to be insensible to 
the assertion of our rights, or the power o( doing good 
on so extensive a scale as your present fortune affords. 
With such a mansion as thiS) and sprung from such no- 
ble biood as once presided here, the necessity of keep* 
Ing up the dignity of both is surely not a matter of in- 
difference, while the world is what it rs. And hence, 
my dearest niece/' continued Lady Eleanor, << the un- 
speakable interest I feel, net only that you should sue* 
ceed against Lord Cleveland's scandalous attempt, but 
in the end find a protector worthy of you ; in saying 
which, need I add that he ought, not less in all gifts ^ 
birth and fortune, than in all qualities of mind, to be 
selected from the noblest of the land." 

•* Dear aunt," replied Constance, " 1 know all your 
partiality would wish for me ; nor am I insensible to 
the high duties cast upon me. But I entreat you, as I 
have eatreated my otiaer kind friends and gnardians, ta 
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leave this matter to Providence. At atiy rate^ let us 
see the result of this unexpected suit^ about which there 
are such different opinions, before we hazard any discus- 
sion upon another question, far less necessary, though, 
I acknowledge, far more perilous. Believe, that if the 
result of the suit is unfavourable, it will at least bring 
this consolation along with it, that it will shorten the 
difficulties of that other ouestion in a great and pleasing 
degree. '^ 

<< You mean," said Lady Eleanor, << that the dimi- 
nution of your inheritance will diminish the chances 
that you are sought after for your fortune, not yourself," 

"I do." 

<^ Into this," replied Eleanor, ^^ I can enter ; and I 
think that, were you less endowed, there would be a 
surer hope of your being sought for yourself alone. 
Whoever is the aspirer, he must be capable of apprecia- 
ting all the high qualities of my excellent Constance ; 
and I own, when the other requisites of corresponding 
rank and wealth are almost equally necessary, the 
chances seem to me to be narrowed." 

<< And yet," returned Constance, hesitatingly, and 
pausing often between her words^ ^^ why must wealth 
be necessarily one of these requisites ; wealth, of which 
there is already more than sufficient ?" 

'* Because," replied Lady Eleanor, ** were my niece 
a princess, she would only do honour to her rank ; and a 
prince, or the noblest of the peers, might make his no- 
bility still more noble, by allying himself with her. 

^^ And yet, dear aunt, this was not your own choice, 
though born of the same stock, and holding the same 
rank with myself." 

'^If nobility is in the mind, returned Lady Eleanor, 
with an elevation which never abandoned her when she 
spoke of her husband, <' I could not have chosen more 
nobly, more proudly than I did ; but besides this, youi* 
uncle was of the best blood in the kingdom, and you 
forget I was not the heiress, though of the house of 
Mowbray." 

^^ Nobility u in the mind," said Constance, and fell 
t 
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into silent reiiectioa for some miautesy only adding^ 
'< Yes! the De Veres» as you say, are of the best blood 
of the kingdom*''. 

She would have gone on, but something,, she could 
not tell whati^ stopped her, ^d the conversatioa lan- 
guished for a few moments more ; when in a more de- 
cided tone, she proceeded^— 

''Asfor this inheritance^ what am I likely to reap 
from it but embarrassment,, cht^ perhaps danger ? Is it 
not better, then> to leave it to Him who knows what is 
best for us, and to whom we even pray for deliver- 
ance, in ali time of eur wealth, as in all time of our tri- 
bulation, and in the hour of death itself?" 

Lady Eleanor, much moved, embraced her niece, on 
whom this piety sat sb gracefully, as well as so natural- 
ly, that it only made her n^ore touching. ; while it ac- 
corded so entirely with Lady Eleanor'^s own long-nurs- 
ed feelings, that she forgot for a while the whole scope 
of the lesson she had been endeavouring to inculcate. 

^ I am but a poor adviser after all," said Lady Elea- 
nor^ *^ yet this suit of 'Lord Cleveland's is as fearful as 
it certamly is dishonourable ; and hence one cause of 
my anxiety, that my Constance should be settled in a 
manner not only worthy of her, but with a person capa- 
ble, by his ovfxi wealth and power, of defending her 
rights." 

*^That will not soon be>" said Constance, with gra- 
vity, for extraordinary as it may appear, she took no 
pleasure in these sentiments, and could not help observ- 
ing in her secret heart, that her aunt scem^ almost 
studiously to avoid the mention of a liame, wirtl which 
she had begun to be afraid to trust herself. At length,, 
however, it appeared no more than natural to ask what 
was the opinion of her cousin Mortimer upon the issue 
of the suit ? 

*< That Lord Cleveland is dishonouring himsejf^" re- 
plied Lady Eleanor, *< and that, whatever the construe*- 
tion of kw, the plain intention of your ancestor was, 
that all your father's children, male or female, should 
succeed before any son of mine, or before the estates 
conid return to the Cleveland family." 
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At that instaDt the iron gate at the end of the avenue 
grated on its hinges, and to their surprise, though also 
to their pleasure. Lord Clanellan advanced towards 
them. Constance ran up to him, and willingly received 
his salute, while Lady Eleanor, with somewhat more 
form, asked what had procured a visit, always agreeable, 
but on this occasion so sudden and unexpected ? 

" To tell you the truth," said he, " I came to seek 
refuge from that wild philosopher of yours, whom Her* 
bert calls the man of the woods, and who seems to me 
to deserve his appellation." 

*' What has he been doing now ?" asked Lady Elea- 
nor. 

*' En vote de fait^ nothing," said the marquess; 
*' but in the way of advice a great deal." 

** Advice ! advice to you ?" 

** Yes, and to our dear Constance here." 

" To me !" exclaimed Constance, " and to what pur- 
port?" 

"Only, without farther inquiry or trouble, to cheat 
Lord Cleveland of his just rights, by surrendering all 
your great grandfather's Estates, to your cousin Morti- 
mer." 

*^ Poor Constance turned scarlet at this sudden inti- 
mation, which fell in with she knew not what preconcei- 
ved notions and feelings, but which she had never dared 
to analyze or examine within herself. Judge, then, 
her surprise, and almost consternation, at having this 
very notion roundly propounded to her, though evident- 
ly in a tone of the most absolute raillery. She, there- 
fore, only felt relieved, for the time, by her aunt's taking 
up the subject in answer to Lord Clanellan. 

*^ Harclai is sometimes so eccentrically enthusiastic 
for his friends," said Lady Eleanor, *^ that I can be 
surprised at nothing in their favour, however outrage- 
ous, which he may be pleased to entertain. But in this 
matter, marquess, your better knowledge of the world, 
and of this particular case, would, no doubt, have cor- 
rected him." 

" He is above any correction of mine, I assure you," 
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replied the marquess; ** nay, as for that, I would believe 
he would be impenetrable to the Lord Chancellor him- 
self* He, however, brought me news, by which I find 
your son is equally impenetrable on his side, though it 
is the other way." 

He stopped, and looked at both Lady Eleanor and 
Constance, in order to ascertain how he might best pro- 
ceed with the subject. Lady Eleanor seemed some* 
what conscious, and only hazarded, in a lowered voice, 
^^ Depend upon it, De Vere will decide as becomes 
him." This produced another pause, when the mar- 
quess, saying the question was whether he should ap- 
pear to the citation of the court, Constance in a down- 
cast hesitating manner, ventured to ask, ^' And bow has 
my cousin decided?" 

** That he will be torn to pieces first," said Lord Cla« 
nellan, *' which I own -—^ — •" 

But the marquess could not go. on ; for on looking at 
the face of his ward, he slaw there such contending emo- 
tions, that he was fain to obey a sign from Lady Elea- 
nor to suspend what he had to say. 

Constance had in truth been much shaken in nerves 
since the great change, and final demise of her father ; 
and she bad not recovered, when the fresh agitation oc- 
casioned by Lord Cleveland's conduct, and the suit he 
had instituted, shook her anew. And this, added to 
the secret uncertainties of her heart, (secret even to 
herself) made her particularly susceptible of either 
great, or soft impressions. 

This announced conduct of Mortimer, excited both ; 
and when we consider who he was, and that it was 
herself in whose favour he had made this emphatic de- 
claration, with all our respect for the decision and firm- 
ness of this high, but soft-minded girl, we ask a few 
grains of allowance of the reader, if we cannot relate 
any thing very heroic in her demeanour, on the occa- 
sion. 

To own the downright truth, she was completely 
surprised by it, and to her own subsequent dismay, suf- 
fered an exclamation to escape from her, in which, 
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thoagh in ft suppressied toQe, the words, ^< too gener- 
ous Mortftner/' wwe easily to be distinguished ; and 
spite indeed of the presence of heraunt, and what was 
more, of her guardian, her eyes fiHed wiili tears of 
gratitude at this account of De Vere's devotion to her 
cause. 

Lady Eleanor sootbed her wrHi - fondness, and lier 
guardian, after supporting her to ^ bench, said he would 
fetch wBier from a fountain that played dose by. But 
she instantly reeovsened herself, atod with eonie dignity 
continued, '^ I am not ariiamed of tfaia emotioa, though 
it shows how weak I am in nerves. But a stronger 
person might be oremet fay such generosity, which yet, 
however," added she, trying to smile, ^'must be pun- 
ished by forcing him to appear. And you, nty dear 
aunt, who must have been in the plot with this tower- 
ing spirit, do you think that it can, tiiat it ought to be 
sufiered ? or, setting all question concerniftg yourselves 
aside that I could ever consent to enjoy what might not 
be min^ from what would at best be jmere connivance? 
Do, my dear Lord ClaneUan, tell this high lady that 
there are other Mowbrays in the world besides herself, 
and that in all proper subjects of {Mride they are almost 
as proud." 

Lord ClaneUan heard and hung over her with de- 
light, and wa3 preparing to open what he had in fact 
made this little journey to propose, when Lady Elea- 
nor, with some solemnity of manner, took up the sub- 
ject. 

» Do not let this matter be misnnderstood," said she, 
" nor impute to De Verc or in3^fielf either more pride 
or more generosity than belongB to us» That under our 
confined fortune, or even were we rich, we should re- 
fuse what the law might fairly determine to be our 
own, even though it might trench upon the funds of one 
so properly dear to us, would be a generosity as unrea- 
sonable as I know it would be unavailing; for I do. my 
niece but justice in feeling convinced t^t to such a pro- 
ceeding she would never consent. 'Let her not think, 
therefore, that there has been either plot or intention to 
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connive at any thing for her advantage ; and if Morti* 
mer or myself enjoy credit with her for this, away with 
our false plumes !-«strip us of our thin colouring, which 
cannot bear the light. ^ To seek to reap the reward of 
merit for not appearing to a suit like this, would be a 
mockery of all real generosity, and unworthy, I trust, 
of the party to whom you attribute it. I know that 
Mortimer merely pursued his own firm conviction of 
what is thfe right, and the just, at the expense of what 
may or may not be the law ; and trick would it be in- 
deed if, from inadvertence alone, or defect in phraseolo- 
gy, he would suffer, by any conduct of his, an obvious 
intention to be defeated, and an orphan daughter to be 
deprived of her patrimony. In short, feeling that the 
law as well as the right, ought to be with you, and that 
we are summoned nierely to fulfil ' a form, my son sim- 
ply wishes to free the case from unnecessary difficulty, 
and leave your whole force at liberty to combat an an- 
tagonist of far different pretensions. This, and this 
only is the extent of what you are pleased to call gene- 
rosity ; and if for this we are proud, poor indeed is our 
pridck^* • ^ 

Accustomed, as hoth Constance and Lord Clanellan 
were to the elevation of mind of Lady Eleanor, espe- 
cially when speaking or thinking of her son^ they 
were particularly struck with the manner in which, on 
this occasion, it was disclosed. But however light her 
aunt seemed to make of the determination, however 
she might herself be inopressed with the truth of Mor- 
timer's representation, Constance was feelingly alive to 
the warmth and zealousness of that same Mortimer in 
her favour ; and the fervour of his attachment to her in- 
terest, and the burning words in which it had been dis- 
played, sank into her heart. She was silent, but press- 
ed her aunt's fingers within hers, and her countenance 
exhibited those emotions of good feeling which, when 
they appear in a young and lovely woman, always 
make her loveliness so mueh more attracting. 'Twas 
well for De Vere that he was not within their reach. 

But if such were the impressions of Constance, with 
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such imperfect suspicions of the truth, what wopld 
have been her feeling had the real truth been known to 
her, as she now very soon learned it from Lord Clanel- 
lao. That upright person could no longer conceal the 
opinions at least that were entertained in London upon 
the probable, as well as possible success of the claim 
of De Vere, could he be prevailed upon to enter his 
appearance ; and though he^ had been lost for a few mi- 
nutes in admiration of the self-denying ordinance of 
Lady Eleanor in regard to their pretensions, the justice 
of his nature, as well as his very admiration, prompted 
him now to come to the point, and open the important 
object of his visit. It was obvious from the seriousness 
of his manner, that something sat heavy upon him ; 
and Lady Eleanor, thinking that she might interfere l^ 
tween guardian and ward, would have retired, but the 
marquess requested her to stay. 

<^Itis happiness,'^ said he, <<to think that though 
what 1 have to lay before you, may show an adverse 
interest between you in a worldly point of view, yet of 
such honourable materials are you both composed, that 
I would even seek out the one, to be the confident of the 
pther." 

Constance was all attention ; and Lady Eleanor ob- 
served, " Marquess, you speak in mystery.'' 

<< After the colouring you have just now so generous- 
ly given to your son's determination," returned the 
marquess, '^ you will probably think what I have to 
say, at least, surprising. But though I frankly avow 
my anxiety for my dear Constance's interest, it is mere- 
ly right I should tell you, that the appearance of Mr. 
De Vere is not the indifferent thing you would repre- 
sent it ; and that there may be far more danger from 
him than from Lord Cleveland." 

« Danger! from my son!" exclaimed Lady Eleanor. 

" there can be no danger from my cousin," said Con- 
stance, with great sweetness, though the words half 
died upon her tongue as she attempted to speak them. 

" I quite agree," returned Lord Clanellan, ** that no- 
thing that can be called danger by a just and honourable 
mind, can be apprehended from a just and honourable 
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man. But^ ptirsuiag the forms of worldly speech, we 
must call that danger which threatens our fair expecta- 
tions, and our supposed right to the fortune we enjoy. 
I do not say that this danger is yery imminent, or very 
certain $ but from what I learn, I would not have Lady 
Constance think only of the claims of Lord* Cleave- 
land.*' . - 

^^ And is that all?" cried Constance, with an illumi- 
nation of countenance which Was perfectly charming, 
and only the more striking from- its contrast to the se- 
riousness which the exordium of the marquess had creat* 
ed. ><And is that all?" said this eacemplary girl; 
<^ that I, who may perhaps be adjudged an unlawful in- 
truder upon the inheritance of another, may be forced 
to restore what does not belong to me, to its rightful 
owner. Oh! if this be the cause of your seriousness, 
how little occasion was there for it! how. little do even 
you know me!" 

*< It will not be easy, I grant," said Lord Clanellan^ 
^< thoroughly to know the extent of my dear Constance's 
disinterestedness ; but because she is disinterested, or 
that the contending party may be a person of so much 
merit as Mr. De Vere, we must not, on that account, 
slight the lessons of prudence, or neglect the proper steps 
for defending our right." 

** Say, rather," interrupted Constance, with increas- 
ing cheerfulness, ^^ to seethe right properly determined, 
let it belong to whom it may." 

" I feel this, to be your principle so entirely," replied 
Lord Clanellan, << that although, if a blow be struck, 
you will be the sufferer, my business is rather with 
Lady Eleanor, than even with you. In a word, on 
every account, Mr. De Vere must be forced into this 
appearance. For even had he no pretensions himself, 
he may, by persisting, give Lord Cleveland an advan- 
tage frightful to think of." 

"If the alternative," observed Lady Eleanor, after 
some thought, ^< is success either to De Vere or Lord 
Cleveland, there can be little hesitation, even though it 
may so cruelly press upon our poor Constance here." 

" Oh! call me not poor," exclaimed Lady Constance, 
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«< for if it enrich you, my dear aunt, and — — '' she he- 
sitated at the name she was about to add^ but at lenfn^ 
fairly introduced her cousin, though by the name of Mr. 
De Vere — " if it enrich you and Mr* De Vere, never 
will it make me think myself p6orer. But besides, 
who could consent to be rfch, if at the expense of the 
rights even of a stranger, much more of such near and 
dear connexions ? Even Lord Cleveland's succeiss would 
be preferable to this. But if my guardian ftars my 
cousin's claims are founded, and he thinks that Morti- 
mer will succeed against the earl's pretensions^ Hiough 
also at the expense of mine, he need not have brought 
so sad* a countenance to tell the tale, for there could iiot 
be happier news." 

The face of Lady Constance confirmed thissentitnenf, 
even better than her words, it was almost radiant with 
joy ; and far from experiencing any difficulty In the 
course of action he liieant to advise, Lord Clanellan 
found his ward ready in every thing to prevent him. 
She was full of alacrity, and urgent in joining her per- 
suasions to his, to i^nduce her aunt not only to obey the 
notice of the court herself, but to use all her influence 
with her son to join in that necessary act. 

Lady Eleanor was embarrassed, and pensive upon 
what had been communicated; But the ardent Con- 
stance was alive for the rest of the day« Her spirits, 
which had for a long time drooped, seemed to revive, 
and she was all the evening peculiarly buoyant and en- 
gaging with Lord Clanellan, who never admired her 
more. 

He observed a thousand traits of the new interest 
which had thus got possession of her, and was struck 
with the gaiety of tone, in which, looking at a great 
map of the Yorkshire estates which hung over the oak 
chimney in the guard-room, she laughingly exclaimed, 
** I always hated Yorkshire." 

The night closed with a serious conference between 
the marquess and Lady Eleanor, in whi^h the latter 
was made fully aware of the real points of. her son's 
case, and sensible at last that her grandfather might 
really have intended that bis estate should not descend 
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to a female. She therefore agreed to write a letter of 
expostulation to De Vere^ in which the real party he 
was about to serve, and the rev)erse of assistance which 
he might be affording to Constance, were strongly set 
forth. This letter the active Lord Clanellan charg- 
ed himself with, and the next day he set off for Tal* 
bpis. 

The change in the spirits of Constance seemed to im- 
prove in proportion as her confidence in her lawsuit di- 
minished. There was an elasticity in her look and 
manner, to which she had long been a stranger. She 
was still often pensive, but it was not the pensiveness 
of gloom ; she seemed pleased, she knew not why, and 
was evidently under an excitement of the most cheerful 
kind, only the more remarkable, because even to herself 
the cause of it was unknown. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



A qUARREL. 



dh, CassiuB, jou are yoked with a Iamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Which, much enforced, showa a haaty spark. 
And straight is co^ again. 

Shakspears. 

The marquess found a diSerent scene at Talbois ; for 
a contest, amounting even to serious altercation, if not 
to serious quarrel, had, for the first time in their lives, 
arisen between De Vere and Harclai. The latter, from 
the high soaring of his hopes, for the friend he loved 
best in the world, and in a cause which the chances of 
success had made more interesting than any other he 
bad ever engaged in, had flown into downright rage at 
the still persisting obstinacy of De Vere* 

^< To think,'' said he, (caring little for the terms he 
used) <^ that a man of such mind should act as if he had 
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none ; that he shdUld have the parts and knowledge of 
a man, yet want the sense of a child! Why, my very 
dog Triton, would know better!'^ 

De Vere bore all this, and more, without feeling ruf- 
fled ; such was his value for the old man, and so habitu- 
ated was he to his ebultitions. But when, with the true 
verjuicy look, which Harclai's features always assumed 
when under the influencie of real contempt, he reproach- 
ed his former pupil with being a mere boy, who gave 
up the certainty of fame, wealth, add power, for an ob- 
ject unworthy such a sacrifice a mere puling girl^ the 
indignation of De Vere was roused beyond bearing; 
and he became jealous, and even fierce in the repression 
of what he termed little short df blasphemy. 

Harclai, in real anger, persisted in his tone of cbntempt ; 
and in his fear and irritation at thinking such a bhance 
for fortune should be so thrown away, lost all the little 
command of temper he had ever possessed. He even 
went so far as to accuse De Vere of being more under 
the influence of a schoolboy passion, than a genuine 
sense of honour, and, in a taunting tone, added, that like 
^ dpating Antony, he had ^ kissed away kingdoms and 
provinces. 

The feelings of De Vere were cut to the quick. At 
first, listening only to his wounded honour, he darted a 
look of fire against his accuser, but luckily found no im- 
mediate vent for the speech which he meditated in reply; 
and before be could summon his words, a sort of sor- 
rowing came over him, to think that he could be expo- 
sed to such a reproach from one who had always so 
loved him^ always been hiinself so beloved. He was, 
however, too much offended to pursue this softening 
train ; and after checking some pent up words which 
struggled to escape, he limited himself to saying that 
Mr. Harclai's age gave him privileges which he was 
sorry to say he had presumed upon, and that he must 
doubt the reality of a friendship which seemed to be 
made a mere mask for iqsult. 

^^ I never insulted you, boy,** sMd HarcUu« 

*^ You have done worse/' replied De Vere ; ^ and 
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that so profanely, that it cannot be pa^ed over. You 
have dared to disparage one, whom, I can only say, you 
have neither, feelings nor faculties to appreciate; and 
the only excuse I can make for you is, that you cannot 
comprehend the purity of the sentiments for which you 
presume to reproach me.'' 

So saying, he abruptly left the drawing-room where 
this conversation passed, and descending the stairs, with 
a hasty step, sallied forth to recover himself, as well as 
he could, from the bitter feelings of his wounded spirit, 
which this dtercation had caused* 

Harclai, on his side, was too much moved to prevent 
De Vere's departure, and his emotion partook still too 
much of anger to. attempt it His grief at being thwart- 
ed in what appeared so reasonable as well as so bril- 
liant, had occasioned a paroxysm, which, in any great 
crisis^ he was too little able to check. When, there- 
fore, De Vere was gone, he contented himself with ex- 
claiming, '< Quern deus vult perdercj^^ and betook 
himself to walking the room in considerable agitation. 

^* Yes!" cried he, ^^the youth has gone away, stark 
staring mad, and this is what I get by my advice. 
However," continued he, (While his strides became 
longer and quicker) ^ he will soon come back again/' 

Then cautiously opening the door, he stretched his 
head into the passage, to observe, if he could, what had 
become of the fugitive. 

^^ No!" said he, ^^ he is gone, and perhaps will not 
return! that sharp temper of his has been much soured 
of late ;" and he resumed the exercise of walking, only 
at a quicker rate still, adding to it a long solo of whist* 
ling, which seemed to assist in bringing the relief he 
sought to his feelings. Returning to the door, he then 
walked to the landing-place and went half-way down 
stairs, to discover if there were any signs of the motions 
of his friend — but in vain. He searched for him in the 
rooms below, became agitated, and almost, alarmed, and 
seizing his hat, broke out into the garden* 

^* Insulted him!" cried he, as he looked into the dif- 
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ferent walks* ^* I never insulted any man in my life* 
But he was always a touchy boy*" 

Then trying to recollect himself, ^ But what the de- 
vil/' continued he, *^had I to do with calling Lady 
Constance a puling' girl! and how d-— d unfortunate 
that confpunded quotation about ^ kissing away provin- 
ces/ should just then pop into my head!" 

In this manner, and in an anxiety increasing at every 
failure in his search, did our man of impulses stride over 
the garden ; till at last a fear came over him, which did 
not allay his unneasiness, that De Vere^ offended a Poui* 
ranee had gone, not meaning to return, and would in 
the end break with him for ever. The notion melted 
the heart of the old man. He began to tax himself with 
the injustice, and at any rate the want of decorum, he 
had used it) his reproaches ; and the virtues and softness 
of Constance, whom he had always admired, but whom 
he had so disparingly mentioned, coming across him 
at the moment, he threw himself on a bench, wiped his 
forehead; and, completely subdued, some strange drops^ 
like tears, actually rolled down his cheeks, as surprising 
to himself as they perhaps may be to some (but I trust 
not to all) of my readers. 

This paroxysm over, he again set himself in motion^ 
and proceeded to the stables, where it was observed he 
showed an unusual curiosity to know if De Vere's 
horses were all in their stalls. Satisfied on that point, 
he returned to the house, which he once more searched; 
but finding no one, he shouldered his cane like a senti* 
nel, and in pensive mood resolved to walk up and 
down the broad walk before the door, wisely concluding 
that if De Vere had not abandoned his home he would 
return to it, and if so, by the usual entrance, when he 
would be certain of catching him. 

Nor was he disappointed ; for a very few minutes 
brought De Vere back to his mansion, but to Harclai^s 
annoyance, brought the marquess also. . In fact, having 
strolled, with little ease of mind, as far as the great for- 
est gates that opened upon Needwood, and knowing lit- 
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tie whither to proceed^ or how to act, he was surprised, 
and at any rate diverted from his moodiness by the 
sight of iMrd Clanellan's post-chaise. The marquess, 
instantly stopping, took him in, and it was thus that 
both gentlemen surprised the penitent and no longer 
cynical Harclai on his post. 

Lord Clanellan was, in truth, not sorry to find him 
there, and had began to address him with a friendly 
salutation, when, to his utter astonishment, used as he 
vras to his extralragancies, the man of the woods passed 
him by, neglecting his ciTilities, and seizing De Vere 
round liie neck so as much to discompose his own wig, 
called him his dear boy, his good fellow, and said that 
he rejoiced to see him back again. 

De Vere, though somewhat abashed at being made 
party to a scenCy (which he always hated,) and that un« 
der the eyes of the marquess, was alive to the force of 
nature, as it worked in his eccentric old friend. He 
felt his own anger, seriously as it had been kindled, 
gone in a moment, and, without a single word of ex- 
planation, (which the presence of the marquess indeed 
forbade, but which, without it perhaps, would have 
been unnecessary) a mutual, though tacit forgiveness 
was interchanged, and peace was restored, where, in- 
deed, the wonder was that it could ever have been 
broken. 

The effect of this upon Harclai showed itself in a 
number of whimsical gestures, chiefly displayed in lit* 
tie attentions to De Vere. He offered to take his hat ; 
reached him a chair, when they all entered the great 
dining-room; and perceiving that his coat had contract- 
ed some dirt from the wheels of the carriage, was in a 
hurry till he had got a brush to remove it. In short, 
he was like a nurse who had quarrelled with her favour- 
ite child, and thinking she had corrected him too much, 
was not easy till she had made it up with him. 

To Lord Clanellan this was an absolute riddle; nor 
was De Vere at his ease under such peculiarity of be- 
haviour. But the surprise of Lord Clanellan was of 
little consequence to the feelings of Harclai, who was 
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unrestrained by hi$ presence^ and would have been so 
by that of a king, in the enjoyment of the happiness to 
which he yielded himself — ^the purest, perhaps, which 
can belong to a good mind, and of which none but a 
good mind is keenly auaceptible— -the happiness of re* 
conciliation. 

The marquess saw that something had happened be- 
tween the friends, but was too well bred to ask aa ex- 
planation. He very considerately, therefore, allowed 
the ebullition of Harclai to subside before he opei>ed 
the object of his visit, " which,'' said he, " the pre- 
sence of Mr. Harclai is so far from embarrassing, that, 
knowing hi» attachment to you> and his cognizance of 
the very case that brings me here, it is perhaps an .ad- 
vantage to meet Jiim just at this time, and on. this very 
spot.'' 

Harclai, however, feltalittlereturnof agitation when 
he found what business the marquess was upon. He 
feared the renewal of a subject which had cost him more 
feeling than he had expended for many a year ; and 
when he heard the proposal of Lord Clanellan, that, for 
reasons he was prepared to lay before him he hoped Pe 
Vere would appear to the notice of the court, the phi- 
losopher rose from his seat, and took to his usual diver- 
sion of walking up and down the room, exclaiming, at 
intervals. 

^^ I wash my hands of it — a burnt child dreads the 
fire — I only hope you will succeed, you will do more 
than I could." 

*< Were I to confide in my own eflForts alone," said 
the marquess to De Vere, " where our good friend here 
has failed, I perhaps might not be very sanguine ; but I 
bring with me in this letter from your mother, what 
will at least carry weight ; and in the urgent wishes of 
Lady Constance herself, which I was requested by her 
to press upon you with all the power I was master of, 
I trust I shall at least fiud support." 

De Vere changed colour when this message was de- 
livered. He hastily opened and read his mother's let- 
ter 5 and the marquess, not to annoy him turned to the 
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window ; but Hard&i^ too eager to consider the nice- 
ties of decorum, came close to him, and though he did 
not actually look over his. letter, watched every turn of 
his countenance while he was reading it. The argu- 
ments of Lady Eleanor founded upon what she had 
heard, were soon passed over ; but the letter closed 
with a few words from Constanee herself, which seem^ 
ed to rob the Hybla bees, and leave them honeyless. 
She told him sweetly how much she felt the generosity 
of his purpose in her favour^ but, still more sweetly, 
hoped that he would be obliged to renounce it. <> If 
really these estates are not mine, and must be adjudged 
to you, or Lord Cleveland, need I say,^' added the 
postscript, << who has my wishes ?'^ 

<^My cousin acts like the disinterested angel she is,'^ 
exclaimed De Vere, when bo had finished reading the 
postscript, for the third time. '^ But' that is the con- 
trary of a reason why I should enlist myself against 
her.'' 

*^I£ ever there was an angelic mind,'' said Lord 
Claaellan, << it is hers. But give me leave to say, that 
this is no question of generosity, either on her part or 
yours. You have neither of you the right to be gene- 
rous, till the law has determined who has the power of 
being so." 

" Right!" observed Harclai, overjoyed at finding the 
marquess so entirely with him. 

De Vere shook his head, still thinking of his post- 
script. 

*' You will, however, allow me to ask," continued 
the marquess, '^of what materials you think Lady 
Constance composed, that, on the supposition that the 
estates are really and lawfully either yours or Lord 
Cleveland's, she can submit to receive them from either 
of you, as a gift ? For such it would be, if they were 
only left with her by sufierance." 

Harclai declared this was a staggerer, and there was 
no getting over it; "and I am glad," added he, "to 
find the girl is as proud as yourself." 

De Vere gave him a look of reprehension at the free- 
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dom of the epithet he had used ; whieh, under the as- 
eendancy whivh De Vere had just acquired over him, 
told as he would have it, for .it made him actually re* 
treat. The marquess went on: <<I could enlarge much 
upon this subject of pride between ydu, but the case 
really does not need it. I am sorry to be forced to 
think, from all the advice I have lately had, that my 
ward's title hangs by too slight a thread, to be even 
benefited by your chivalrous intentions in her favour.'^ 

<< Attribute nothing to me that is not my due,'' re- 
plied De Vere. << Were the estates really mine in jus- 
tice, I would not do my cousin that wrong, I would not 
dare to shock her nobleness, by presuming to o£fer her 
an eleemosynary present Were I a sovereign, I might 
lay provinces at her feet ; as a ihere equal, or rather as 
the inferior being I am, presumption indeed would it 
be in me to pretend to be the' benefactor of Lady Con- 
stance. But were the Lady Constance as inferior to me 
as I am to her, and I found that I had powe^ to wrong 
her, through the mere ambiguity of the law, need I say, 
marquess, that I would not, could not profit by such 
ambiguity?" 

<^ Nobly Spoken," said the marquess, << and worthy 
of the high-minded man and woman who gave you 
birth. I indeed seem to hear my gallant and lamented 
friend the general, in these sentiments. But would you 
engross all generosity and justice, nor allow others to 
be either generous or just? In particular, would you 
prohibit one who is as near to you in character, as in 
blood, from partaking of these sentiments?" 
. << Heaven forbid!" cried Mortimer, <' for with Lady 
Constance, I do not enter even into competition. What 
I mean is, that I would not profit by chicanery y to gain, 
not merely fortune, bu t " he stopped. 

<< I would ask you to [M*oceed," said the marquess, 
** but that really the word you have used is misplaced. 
Lady Constance's own counsel tells me, not only that 
he despairs of success, but that he ought not to succeed. 
For your ancestor's intentions are clear, and the chica- 
nery would be on our side. May not therefore the up- 
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right Constance be equally shocked at the thought of 
profitting by such wrong? But when we add to this^ 
that your refusal to appear, far from benefiting her^ 
will probably throw this whole inheritance into the 
hands of another, (who certainly does not seem to stop 
at chicanery ;) when we are told that in the event that 
we have no title, and you do not come forward, the al- 
ternative is Lord Cleveland, I trust I have said enough 
to bend you from a purpose which I verily believe Is 
only so obstinate, because it is so honourable." 

De Vere felt hinciself moved; and Harclai, whose at- 
tention had been fixed biy all this in a manner to make 
his solemn features whimsically cheerful, could not re- 
frain from advancing towards Lord Clanellan, as if he 
meant to embrace him. He contented himself, howev- 
er, with shaking his band almost ofi*, and exclaiming at 
every twist he gave, " Marquess, you have won my 
heart for ever. '^ 

De Vere, thoughtful,, reflective, uneasy, and shaken, 
at length said he would so far yield himself to the rea*- 
sdning of Lord Clanellan, that he would study the law 
opinions which had been given on the various claims. 
These he had scarcely yet allowed himaelf to peruse, 
satisfied that Lord Mowbray had been the uncontrolled 
owner of the estates, and that his cousin was not only 
his sole legatee, but his rightful heir at law. He was 
now, however, ready to give a more unprejudiced at- 
tention to these opinions, especially as he was alive to 
the deciding argument of the marquess, that, if he did 
itot appear, his ward's c^se could not stand under the 
settlement, in comparison with Lord Cleveland's. Har- 
clai, delighted, immediately pulled out of a large let- 
ter-case, two or three folio papers which the old gentle- 
man had drawn up in coi^cert with his lawyers in town, 
but which De Vere had utterly refused to inspect. To 
these, the marquess added the letters of Lady Con- 
stance's own counsel ; and some hours were now dedi- 
cated, in the closet of De Vere, to the consideration of 
the most important question which had ever in his life 
demanded his decision. 

The result was an immediate journey to London^ 

Vol. III. 16 
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and many Gon&renceft with the counsel, whose opinloQ 
Harclai had taken^ and who^ being of the first emi- 
nence, at the bar, succeeded at last in proving to De 
Verei tliat, though he niij^ht sacrifice himself to Lord 
Cleveland, it would produce no benefit to the case of 
Lady Constance. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



C0XSCI0USNESS» 



I hav« mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face; a thousand innocent tihames^ 
In angel whiteness, bear away those blushes. 

SUAKSP£ARE. 

The horn had soimded loud and shrill up the steep 
of Castle Mowbray, as the post advanced along the 
avenue that approached it at bottom. Constance and 
her aunt were at that moment upon the terrac^e, and 
each looked with anxiety for expected intelligence. 
*< My cousin," said Constance, ** will surely have de- 
cided by tlUs time. Strange! that so clear an under- 
standing should allow him tq be so proud!" 

^^Do not let us blame him," said Lady Eleanor, 
<< should he be in error, if he et^ on the right side.^' 

** Surely it cannot be ri^ht," replied Constance, " to 
sacrifice himself to Lord Cleveland." 

** You forget your own rights, dear Constance." 

"No, indeed," answered Constance, ** I only have 
done thinking of them, because every body says they 
are no rights at all." 

** And are you so indifferent?" 

^^Alas! no! far from indifferent, for I wish this hill 
were not sO steep, that you might have the letter which 
that unconscious little wretch is brino^inK you so slow- 
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Nowy the unoonscious little wretch whom Constance 
thus abuse<]» was forcing his poor jade to strain her 
veins to get up the hill the quicker, trom seeing he was 
-waited for by the ladies of the castle, and a mincite or 
two placed the expected packet in Lady JSleanor's 
hand^. 

** It is astonishin«^/' said her son, " what a sensation 
these concerns of ours have occasioned in both the law 
and other circles here^ It is only to be equalled by the 
extraordinary ignoraiice which prevails on many of the 
facts. By many, I am represented (that ever such hor- 
ror should be promulgated!) as seeking to enrich my- 
self through the ambiguities of law, at the expense of 
one, in defence of whose rights you know I would ex- 
pend my own last shilling. 

" What a world is this, when truth can be so vio- 
lated, and honour so sporte<l with! Much as Lord 
Clanellan's account of the law opinions is confirmed 
against the interests of that dear one, whom it cuts me 
to pieces to seem to oppose, sooner would I suffer such 
destruction than submit to such degradation in, the pub- 
lic mind. There are moments when I would hide my- 
self in Siberia, rather than, by obeying the citation, en- 
courage such a notion. But the alternative is too re- 
volting. While Lady Constance's counsel exhibit any 
thing but confidence, the opinion of all the others is, 
that if we recede, Cleveland must prevail — Cleveland, 
who has succeeded in persuading the world, that a mere 
well-born beggar is seeking to better his fortunes at the 
expense of his family. 

** I grieve to tell you, mother, how all this affects 
me. You may judge of it by your own feeling, and 
your remembrance of that clear spirit from which you 
are separated. But the argument of Lord Clanellan 
(to say nothing of Harclai, who is here) is unanswer- 
able. However jealous you may be of your own ho- 
nour, say they, however anxious for another^s rights, 
if the first can be cleared by the mere truth, and the 
last must be sacrificed to an unprincipled invader, un- 
less you appear, are you to quit the field when flight 
would only prove the more certain destruction of the 
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cause you most wish to maintaio ? This perhaps would 
not shake me ; for, if a mere ambiguity, or, as I should 
call it, chicanery, is to despoil a noble orphan of her 
fortune, it will not relieve me that that spoiler should be 
myselL But when 1 am told the clear intention of our 
ancestor was, that no female should succeed to these es- 
tates, and that the real question lies between Lord 
Cleveland and me, I feel that, if this can be proved, I 
ought even from duty to stand in the breach. Some- 
thing also whispers me that by doing so, I may repair 
the injustice of fortune, and at the same time take a 
noble revenge on the world?'' 

** And what is that revenge ?'' asked Constance, ia 
agitation, on her aunt's finishing this letter. 

Lady Eleanor turned to her niece, and beheld, in her 
eloquent eyes, and speaking manner/all that these pas- 
sages had inspired. But she was scarcely less agitated 
herself. <^Poor Mortimer," exclaimed she, ^^ with a 
soul so clear, to be exposed to calumny!" 

<< He is too high for it to reach him," said Con- 
stance. 

<< Yet it reached him before," observed Lady Elea- 
nor. 

"So it did Mr. Wentworth," returned Constance, 
"and how has it been put down? Depend upon it,'^ 
continued she, proudly, and yet somewhat joyously, 
"my cousin will assert himself, and I rejoice at his de- 
cision : but these passages about revenge I do not un- 
derstand." 

" My noble girl!" cried Lady Eleanor, " but I trust 
not the less true to yourself, than noble to others." 

" Dear aunt," cried Constance, ^' what mean these 
mysterious words?" 

• " I scarcely know," said Lady Eleanor, and she pon- 
dered once more, the concluding passages of her son's 
letter. 

" Depend upon it," at length she exclaimed, ^^ he 
will ever be true to you, Constance." 

" True to me!" cried Constance. 

Strange that such a little sentence should have the 
efiect of exciting all that beautiful colour we once de* 
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scribetV as belonged to Constance. It mianlled on her 
cheeky^ deepened the rose of her lip, and gave an addU 
tfonal sireetness to her eyes, which, however, became 
instantly downcast^ as if shunning inquiry, the moment 
she felt herself observed by her aunt. Ohl lovely, rich, 
delicious confusion^ of a pure and sensible heart, that 
fears its own secret! What pencil can paint, what pert 
describe thee ? Alas! not mine, though imagination 
has not yet abandoned me, and my dreams of Constance 
are not yet over* No ! - 



*< Time hath not yet so dried ^his hlood of mine, 
" Nor age so eat up my invention/' 



but that Constance, whose friendship exceeded in de- 
light the rapture of many a transitory passion, still 
d\yells in my memory ; and when I think of that friend- 
ship, 



«« The lorettest visions atlll cfan shed 
** Unfading pleasures round my head ; 
** Nor T^ould I change, or happier be, 
•* For all love's fleeting ecslacy/" 



» 



The reader, if he is young, will excuse this little 
rhapsody ; if old, I refer him to the days of his youth, 
I trust, at any rate, that he has feelings still left, not so 
deadened by the strifes of the world, as to be insensi* 
ble to thjB power of goodness and beauty conjoined, as 
they appearetl in the abashed, yet alUawakened Con- 
stance. Such she was, when she found her aunt scruti- 
nizing her, after the little exclamation which she had 
suffered to escape from her, of <* true to me!^* 

We will not say that with all her singleness of heart, 
and inexperience of the passing world,, the notions 
which now Came- into Lady Eleanor's mind, entered 
there for the first time. From a period very soon after 
Lord Mowbray's death, and pointedly from the time 
of the memorable discussion between the cousins, in 
regard to the seat, the miinner and. language of Con- 
stance respecting De Vercj. had been gradually chang- 
ing. There were evidently more restraint, more cau* 
tiaa, more fear: but also more interest, more surprises, 

16* 
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m6re confusion ; and as Mortimer^s own secret v^as ootr 
fully known to his mother, what wonder if even a less 
guileless person than Lady Eleanor, should have watched 
all this vigilant scrutiny ? But since the prospects con- 
sequent to the law-Suit had so expanded, an anxiety, 
from we know not what hopes, or opinions, or euriosi- 
ty, had taken possession of her heart, in regard to the 
real feelings ot her niece towards Mortimer* A more 
adroit mother would have perpetually endeavoured to 
fathom this, till she had succeeded in the iavestigatren. 
But in the uncertainty respecting her son's future for- 
tune, Lady Eleanor did not herself know what to wish, 
and did not therefore dare (or was not mistress of the 
art, had she dared) to gain any thing from her niece, 
which her niece did not choose to tell her. 

Still, from the interest displayed by Constance for 
Mortimer's decision, and then for his success, and not 
a little perhaps from the contentedness, and sometimes 
more than contentedness, with which she contemplated 
her own probable failure, Lady Eleanor could not help 
drawing conclusions, whicii she knew not yet whether 
to hail with joy, or deplore with sorrow. If her son 
proved to be Mr. Cleveland's heir, and could therefore 
pretend to such a jewel as the affection of Constance ; 
in what crown, or by what monarch, wasever jewel worn 
with such pride as this would be by Mortimer ? Should 
he fail, and continue to languish in his present inferio- 
rity, she knew his heart too well not -to feel convinced 
that it would break before he would permit it to en- 
courage pretensions, though he might not be able to 
prevent it from fostering love. And then that dearest 
point of his ambition, the favour of his cousin (that am- 
bition which made him laugh at all for which the Old- 
castles and Clevelands were struggling,} would only be 
misery to her without being felicitous to him. 

Such were the contending feelings of this virtuous 
woman, whenever she thought of what might be pass- 
ing in the heart of her niece ; feelings for which the 
world would laugh at her, but for which I and others 
gave her all our reverence, and still give it, now that 
she has long been where ahe may be smiling at thai 
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same world, and all its anxieties/ its grandeur, and its 
littleness. 

But, return we to our story, and the beautiful confu- 
sion oC Constance, which told so much. The scrutiny 
of her aunt lasted not half a minute, yet it produced a 
silence of some lime before her consciousness appeared 
to. diminish. It was rather a relief* to her, therefore, 
than otherwise, to be interrupted by her groom of the 
chambers advancing along the terrace to announce the 
visit of no less a penionage than Sir Bertie Brewster. 

He approached them with rather a jaunty air, his hat 
off several paces before he came up ; when he intimat- 
ed that he was just from town, in his way to his seat 
higher in the country, and coqld not help going out of 
his road a few miles to condole with them on the loss 
they and the country had sustained in his excellent old 
friend Lord — ^ — , but he stopped, for he saw Lady 
Constance shrinking, and even shivering wit^ the re* 
pugnance which the latter part of this speech had ex- 
cited. A peasant's honest clumsiness would not have 
so shocked her. Unconscious of his bad taste, Sir Ber- 
tie asked if she was ilK 

<<Not ill," Said Lady Eleanor, << but you see Lady 
Constance is overcome by unexpected visiters. '' 

Far from taking his leave, Sir Bertie offered his arm, 
which was declined ; when, unabashed, he proceeded, 
<< Well, now, this is very extraordinary, considering 
how many months have passed-— '^ 

<*Sir Bertie," interrupted Lady Eleanor, ** we are 
obliged to you for your good intentions, but you see 
Lady Constance is not well." 

Then fearing a continuance of the ill-judged topic, 
she hastily added, *< Perhaps you bring us news from 
town ?" 

<* There is nothing," returned Sir Bertie ; ** that is, 
nothing at court, but this sad history of Lord Cleve- 
land's claims against your ladyships. I do hope and 
trust he will not succeed." 

<* And is that all ?" said Lady Eleanor ; " there 
must indeed be a dearth of ^news, if such things can in^- 
terest." 
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<^ I am £;h(] to find your ladyship so much at your 
ease/' replied the knight ; <^ for I was shocked to hear 
that it was very likely Cleveland would succeed, espe- 
cially after that extraordinary discovery, which he made 
in so extraordinary a way, and which all tjjie world say 
does such credit to his resolution and generosity ; though. 
I^ for my part, thmk it may be attributed to very difier- 
eot motives." 

Lady Eleanor expressing her ignorance of his allu* 
sion, the^pieased Sir Bertie said he should be happy to 
acquaint her with the story, only he quite wondered 
she had not heard it before. He then informed them, 
that Lord Cleveland had one day received an aac^iy* 
mous letter telling him that one Silvertop,,or Siiversides, 
(he could not tell which) who was a gambler and hi|i^h- 
wayman by profession, had stolen a deed, on which the* 
whole title of Lady Constance to the Yorkshire estates 
depended,; that his lordship had in consequence |^o'- 
ceeded alone to the cellar of some inn in the Strand, 
where the letter said the robber lived concealed, and 
drawing his sword before the wretch CQuld get at \ii% 
pistols, which he attempted to do, foreed him to surren- 
der the <leed, which he most .generously restored to the 
Mowbray family. 

Spite of their late seriousness, neither of the ladies 
could help being almost amused with this perversion ^ 
the truth, and the credulity of the world in allowing 
currency to such a report. Lady Constance, hoivever, 
wished not the conversation to proceed, and coutented 
herself with saying it was an extraordinary world ; but 
Lady Eleanor could not help-asking Sir Bertie how the 
same persons who believed in .the generosity he had 
talked of, reconciled it with the suit which I^ord Cleve- 
land had instituted ? 

*<<That to be sure is a little difficult,'^ replied the 
knight, turning to Constance ; '< but the report is, that 
Lord Cleveland's lawyer, who was entrusted to restore 
the deed, naturally read it first, and then discovering 
that the late Lord Mowhray had no right to bequeath 
these estates to your ladyship, you had yourself forced 
Lord Cleveland to com menee these proceedings iu the 
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nature of an amicable suitj in which we are all so sor- 
ry (particularly I assure you, her Majesty herself) to 
hear he is likely to succeed/' 

And with these words, and fifty bows, the' happy 
knight, (happy in having been admitted to this visit) 
took his leave. 

*' And is it thus/^said Lady Eleanor, as soon as he 
was gone, '< that the world can palter with facts ? and 
are these the certainties by which men's actions are 
judged? If this story be admitted as not false, what 
histdry can be triie V 

'* This, and my cousin's letter," observed Constance, 
" are enough to render one afraid of the world. What 
I saw of it before, did not make me in love with it ; 
what I hear of it now, makes me dread to return to it. 
Yet with such persons as Lord and Lady Clanellan, 
and you, dearest aunt, and Mr. Wentworth, and a few 
more, humaiff nature cannot be so bad as Mr. Harclai 
sometimes says it is. At the same time I am still puz- 
zled with what my cousin Mortimer means by taking 
his revenge of it." 

Lady Elinor said she was puzzled too, in which she 
perhaps spoke more from a wish to quiet the agitation 
of her niece, than from ignorance of the meaning of 
her son. The walk, however here ended, and the 
morning passed in that sort of serious abstraction, 
amountmg not quite to sadness, but far distant from 
that happy calm which is always so incompatible with 
a state of suspense. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



TJIE COURT. 

You are well encountered liere. my cousin Mowbray.*' 

Shaxspea^e. 

b that the law? 

Shakspeahe. 

WiLLTNOLT would we returo to the public interests 
of this interesting time, from which many readers may 
think we have been too long absent For the star of 
Mr. Wentworth bad begun to pre^rail over that of his 
rival ; and from the advance towards an inpiproved state 
of being, of every kind, throoghoxit the nation, whieh 
we formerly touched upon, the infiuential ranks in the 
fttate looked for a spirit more decidedly patriotic than 
they found in the trimming politics of the minister^ In 
fact, not to repeat former topics, Lord Oldcastle'is go- 
vernment was so little cemented by any known great 
principle, that, upon the smallest concussion, it was 
ready to fall to pieces over his head. But to this we 
cannot yet return ; for we own ourselves ,80 absorbed 
in the private fate of De Vere, and of her whose inter- 
ests seemexi to govern him more than his own, that per- 
haps we may be forgiven if we pursue that part of his 
stor}^ to its end, although it may carry us, in point of 
time, a little beyond some other incidents, which are 
yet of no small consequence to our general design. 

The arrival of De Vere and Harclai in town made 
a considerable change in the face of things ; and Her- 
bert, who was on the spot, did not now jefuse his coun- 
sel. The rectitude of the President, upon being inform- 
ed of the probable reality of things, could not withhold 
his opinion, when asked by De Vere; but before he 
took any active part, he requested, and obtained leave to 
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tpnsult Lord Clanellan, as the guardian of Constance* 
^^ I so entirely," said he, *^ love and admire that exem- 
plary creature, that even my love for, and desire to be- 
nefit you, would not permi^ me to stir hand or foot to 
do her harm." De Vere forgave him fi:om the bottom 
of his heart* 

The good President, however, fell relieved when he 
found from Lord Claneltan, that in the opinion of all 
that part of the family, the real question was betW%en 
l>e Vere and Lord Cleveland; and he willingly there- 
fore brought to De Vere's little council the aid of all 
that ability and shrewdness, tact and knowledge, for 
which he was so remarkable. 

it was presently known, that, as between De Vere 
and hie cousin, the suit had become purely amicable. 
}^y degveesv too, the truth respecting Lord Cleveland 
slipped out. The scene with Silverlock in Kensington 
gardens, was accurately stated; and the constqucnce 
was, tbait so private eause, rave perhaps that of Douglas 
or Annesley, ever «xcked the public interest more. 
The elect upon Lord Cleveland may be conceived. 
He was loweri^d in that predominance which in every 
thing he affected ; he- was accused as a grasping man, 
who would, if he could, take advantage of a legal flaw, 
to deprive a family of their undoubted rights. His un- 
happiness of mind only increased; and though while 
under the actual excitement of the process, his feelings 
perhaps were smothered, yet in the solitude of his closet, 
or his chamber, he was a remarkable instance that, in 
point of real prosperity, he with whom the world seems 
to go best, may sometimes envy those whom it appears 
to favour least. 

As the final hearing approached. Lord Cleveland's 
anxietv became almost unbearable. It was not that he 



now hoped success for the sake of the wealth it would 
bring to himself; but for the sake of that which it would 
keep from another. It is certain that with external cool- 
ness, and even carelessness of manner, he execrated 
himself a thousand times a day, for the chances of for- 
tune which he had thus forced upon De Vere. Sad ex- 
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ample of that waul of regulatioiif and ^ dmt habitual 
worldly indulgeooe, which were the ongtaal cainesof hia 
mental ruin. 

Upon the he^^ing, ^ eourt was . crowded. Peds- 
and ministera were upon the bencb^wh^te abo appeavad 
Mr. Wentworth^ .who seemed, from 'first to last, to be 
as interested . as any of the parties./ Lord Chi^biQ 
mixed with his fri^ndsy and talked umUsittrbedly of the 
cause. Lord Cleveland did so, too, and talked of-Neiv-* 
market. De Verp^ would have betn^absent, but for tbm^ 
absolute requisition of his . counsel, who said that there* 
were points upon whiehhe must not refuse to put hinip* 
self under their guidance. . Not.so,'HarGlai, whom the 
requisition of the saipe counsel could not keep away, and 
whose saturnine countenance, as argument pressed foe 
or against, showed itself in a manner sometimesveven tti 
interrupt the peaceableness of the pK^ceedii^. 

The counsel for Lord <!leveland began. He took 
high ground, and reasoiled strenuously and cogently 
upon the positive enactment, of the deed, in favour <^ 
his client, and the total want of it on the part <tf Lad j 
Constance* He marked the pointed difference in the 
rules of law, as applicable to deeds, or wills; that the 
one was technical, the other general ; the will open to 
explanation by common phraser; the deedalws^ strict, 
and construed to the letter. Hence the preamble to 
the will was always something, to a deed generally no- 
thing. But under either, he said. Lady Constance 
must fail ; as, from the whole tenor of the settlement,* 
whether in the preamble or the body of it, nothing could 
be clearer than that an heir male, and not a female, 
should succeed. Who that heir male was to be, was 
the question ; and he contended that it could only be 
Lord Cleveland. " For although,'' continued he, ** the 
descendants of Maria, Countess of Mowbray, are point- 
ed at in the preamble^ and that might avail to show in- 
tention, if it were a tinll; yet it cannot stand in competi- 
tion with a positive; unambiguous, knbififD form of 
conveyance, such as that, upon the extincti(»i of the 
title of Mowbray, the estates shall go to tihe Earl of 
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Cleveland, in tail male.^^ He admitted that there was 
the faint expression of * failing Lord Mowbray and his 
fkeirs^^ without saying Aftr^ maki but this, he contended, 
"was merely incidental, and could not stand against the 
dear, definite proposition in the deed above-mentioned* 
But if farther proof could be wantbg, it was put express- 
ly out of doubt by the provision made for female de- 
scendants, by a fixed, sum of money to be charged upon 
the estate. Then, as to the claim of Mr. De Vere, the 
same reasoning, with the exception that he was not pro- 
vided for at all, applied against hm^ for that his claim 
was chiefly founded on the preamble, which in the mere 
general language o£ common parlance, states it to be the 
intention of the settler, that the estates shall go to the 
descendants of Maria, Countess of Mowbray. But 
could this even pass for any thing of itself, it was posi- 
tively contradicted by the express proposition in the 
body of the deed, in regard to the succession of the 
£arl of Cleveland, upon the extinction of the tide of 
Mowbray* Upon this the advocate took his stand, and 
pressed the judgment of the court. 

The audience, for the most part, were impressed by 
this argument, to which the court listened with patient 
attention ; after which, it turned to the counsel for Lady 
Constance, who had at least the comfort and support of 
the good wishes, and, so far, of the encouragement of 
all who heard him. When he began a discussion on 
the technicalities of law, there was indeed little kind- 
ling ; but when he proposed to put them all aside, for 
the sake of common sense and common justice ; and 
when, as he said, he came forward in defence of a noble, 
but unprotected orphan, whose inheritance it was sought 
to spoil, and who had nothing to trust to but her natu- 
ral rights and the shield of the law, alt hearts were with 
him, and the great magistrate on the bench seemed him- 
self to give him his sympathy. 

The audience appeared to go along with this feeling, 
and, but for their sense of decorum, so characteristic of 
an English court of justice, they were disposed to mark 
their concurrence by indications which reverence for 
the administration of the laws, alone forbade* 

Vol. ni. 17 
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The adroit counsel, perceiviiig himself in possession 
of this vantage , ground, pressed upon the gfcat 5^^S^ 
the reasonableness and even dut^ of seizbg txpcnb tne 
slightest opening Which the law would permit, in furAer- 
iSDce of Justice ; and as the words heirs ted descei^ants 
vnmodiped^ occurred, that he would, as he niight, con- 
sider Lady Constance. as included in that character, and 
give judgment accordingly. ^* But,'*' said the able advo- 
cate, ivatming, *^ if I am denied this ; if this noble and 
ik^ured lady is to be weighed down and destroyed by 
technicalities; if an obvious mistake and contradiction 
^for on such alone does Lord Cleveland depend} is to 
prevail against the speaking rights of nature, I will aban- 
don the whole deed, with all its provisions, present and 
remote ; I will return it to this great nobleman to be 
restored to the pure source whence he obtained it ; and 
I will own that it is impossible it should stand, from its 
blunders and contradictions, which, from beginning to 
end, bafBe all discussion, and must for ever, prove fatal 
to it in a court of law ; and then, my Lord,'^ continued 
the counsel, raising his voice, ^ what wiQ be the result?" 
Here the spectators both on the bench, at the bar, and 
on the crowded floor, became fixed and silent in an anx** 
iety of expectation. But when the advocate added, in a 
tone of confidence, *^ The result will be, that Lady Con- 
stance must succeed, not only as legatee of her father, 
but as heir-at-law of her ancestor," a feeling of joy seem- 
ed to electrify the audience, and all eyes were turned to 
the bench to discover, if possible, in the countenance of 
the judge, the effect of this sudden turn of ailment, 
which appeared to be so favourable. - 

Assuredly, notwithstanding its labours, there is much 
to envy, in the situation of an advocate — much more in 
that of 41 judge ; thus to have all eyes, and almost all 
hearts hanging upon them; not from the tinsel glare 
which surrounds them while performing their duties, 
but because of the magnitude of those duties, and the 
powers and virtues necessary for their fulfilment* That 
heart must be cold indeed, which can contemplate, with- 
out warming, not perhaps the most glorious, but surely 
4)ne of the most interesting spectacles a great country can 
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SiSbi^dy. utnlely, the ^xertjons of eloc^ueQce and knovrU 
edge^ iathc cause of invaded rights. We wiQ not eater 
into the vanity which dictated the ebuHition of *^ arina 
ccdant togm^^ but in the civilized world, we question 
whether the proudest puissance of a conqueror holds up 
a more exciting object for imitation, than the animation 
of an able advocate, or the clear virtue of a judge en- 
^ged in the distribution of impartial justice* ' 

On the present occasion, many were the examples 6f 
(his powertul influence; for several youths of high hopes 
were fixed in their professions by what they heard and 
saw on that memorable day ; and all others, for a long 
tinic^ remembered the thrilling interest of th^t exciting 
^rgun(ient« 

It is the duty of a magistrate, however, to have no 
passions, or at least to act as if he had none. To be 
sure, the high^chactered lawyer who presided, appeared 
to be moved by this appeal ; but he contented himself 
with saying there was much cogency in the argument ; 
and then turning to De Vere's cbunsel, calmly announ*^ 
ced that he was prepared to hear him. 

But now a fresh subject of interest arose ;^ for the 
counsel to whom this was addressed, having consult- 
ed with his client, who then instantly retired) rose intiis 
place, snd spoke as follows : 

^* My lord, on the part of the honourable person who 
has just left the court, I have to declare that he is no 
willing party to this suit* He, as well as myself, and, I 
believe I may add^ all those who heard the learned coun- 
sel who last addressed you (without excepting him who 
began this unhappy question for a very different claimant,) 
felt every word of the cogent argument that was adduced 
against the validity of this deed ; and, should the settle- 
ment be overturned, my client will be the first to hail 
that position, as sound, which held that the Lady Con- 
stance, the true heir of her father, is also the true heir of 
her ancestor. Mr. De Vere claims to say, that he is no 
invader of an orphan's rights* He has been dragged 
before this court, as reluctantly as ever slave was drag- 
ged at the wheels of a conqueror, nor would he ev.er 
have obeyed the citation, bad he not been informed, that 
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if he declined, the case of this noble lady, so powerful in 
natural right, was so controlled by the act and intentions 
df her ancestor, that she never could succed. And then, 
my lord, should he not have appeared, this rich inheritance 
would have been decreed to one who could himself have 
i^ right but what the technicalities of law would award 
him. But things are altered. Your lordship is called 
upon for a decision, which may not be to interpret, but 
to annihilate the deed on which Lord Cleveland relies ; 
and against this call Mr. De Vere instructs me not to 
say one word. If such shojdd be your decision, no 
friend of the Lady Constance^ not the Lady Constance 
herself, nor even her departed father could he now be 
a witness of what is passing here, could feel more gra- 
tification than this gentleman, that the fortune which 
it was intended should descend upon her, should 
be oonfirroed to her for ever, by your lordship's de- 
cree." 

A buzz of applause at this speech could not be re- 
pressed, nor diverted even by the strange gestkulaUoi^s 
of Harclai, whose dissent from every word of it was 
manifested in the strongest manner. The spectators, 
hoiirever, did not partake his feelings ; for all were 
struck with unmixed admiration at the generosity and 
self-devotion of De Vere ; and the case of Constance 
herself* scarcely excited more regard, or more sympa- 
thy, than this proceeding, which was characterised as 
noble, from one end of the court to the other. 

The dignified magistrate who presided, looked at first 
displeased at this invasion of the solemnity of the place ; 
but, at length, having restored order, he was willing, 
he said, to forgive the interruption, for the sake of the 
natural admiration which such conduct had excited : 
" An admiration," continued he, ** which I am myself 
not entirely without ; for who can hear these sentiments, 
or witness this self-denial, and not feel himself moved ? 
It would be well for the world if there were more Mr, 
De Veres in it ; for well has he sustained the high an- 
cestry from which he springs. But not the less am I 
bound, sitting here, to do impartial justice between all 
the parties before me ; and if I am thus, though a little 
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Iiren^atut'elyy i*aUed upon for an oplqion^ although mere* 
y an ioteriocutory one, I am obliged to say that I am 
not prepared to go the length of thQ counsel for Lady 
Constance^ and pronounce that this deed, with all its 
faults, is absolutely invalid.'' 

The spectators seemed struck with disappointment at 
thi3 opinion ; and blank looks succeeded to the former 
animation. Lord Cleveland, howevery.'ii^^as full of hope 
from it, and could not prevent hittiseiF from rising, and 
actually bowing as if in thankfulness to the court* 

Without particularly noticing this interruption, the 
judge called upon De Vere's coun<$el to state, upon the 
supposition that the deed could be supported, though 
Lady Constance's claim under it were to be rejected, 
what were the grounds of his client's case, as against 
the claim of the Earl of Cleveland. 

The advocate made a short but forcible answer, which 
be rested entirely on the circumstance that the clause 
within the body of the deed respecting De Vere as heir 
male of Lady Eleanor, was quite as technical and un* 
ambiguous as that which passed the estates to Lord 
Cleveland, upon th$ extinctio'n of the Mowbray titles ; 
and then, these two being contradictory clauses, the 
preamble was immediately let in, and this decided fh^ 
matter in favour of De Vere. 

It was observed that the judge seemed to go along 
with every word of this argument. The attention of 
those present became also more and more intense as it 
went on ; and, at its close, far from any interruption, 
by observations or otherwise, a silence, peculiarly dead 
^nd solemn, tied up every tongue in anxiety for the de- 
cision. 

The great person who presided had, from the first, 
formed bis opinion, which was only strengthened by 
the arguments from the bar. He, therefore, at once ad- 
dressed himself to the case, and as he who writes wae 
present^ and. took the fujlest notes of words the mQst in- 
teresting that friendship ever heard pronounced, it 
would be with fondness that he would indulge himself 
in recording at length this memorable decision. 

But the subjeet is exhausted, and be is desirous of 
sparing the reader's patience. Suffice it, therefore, to 

17* 
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remember the obserratioo. of the great magtsinte tvjba 
pronounced the jiidgmecit|. that though the confusioun 
that hung over this complicated case, disfigured aiid 
veiled almost every feature it presented, yet, if be 
could brush away these disfigoremfents, and leave a aaf- 
ficiently fair face to be looked upon afterwards, it was 
his duty to do so. 

<< Aod yet,'' added he, ^^ I.shall do this with ming- 
led sensations of pain and pleasure, if ilr be permitted 
to a judge to have pain or pleasure. For though I feel 
bound to declare my opinion, that this oiphan lady can- 
not succeed, I am equally bound to decide in favour of 
him whose feeling and lofty conduct this day has done 
him so much honour.'' 

The friends of De Vere were animated with joy; 
but the whole court continued ta hang in intenae and 
silent attentipo on the judgment as it proceeded. 

The great magistrate then detailed his reasoaa for 
pronouncing that Lady Constance could not succeed, 
which were, in fact, those produced at the bar, provi- 
ded the deed was not destroyed by its contradictions. 
These he allowed to be so great that they extinguished 
oqp another, so that, if nothing sound remained behind, 
the whole deed itself would be annihilated, and then 
the case contended for by Lady Constance's counsel 
would arise, and her ladyship would succeed as heir at 
law to Mn Cleveland. p 

'^ But a sound part," continued this upright judge, 
(in a voice growing peculiarly solemn and impressive,) 
^<a sound part {foes remain, and it is in favour of Mr. De 
Vere; It has been argued, indeed, at the bar, that no 
mention is made of him but by implication in the pre* 
amble. But looking at the enacting clauses in the body 
of the deed, I find, that failing the heirs male of Lord 
Mowbray, the estates are vested in the heir mak of 
Lady Eleanor De Vere, which this gentleman is. There 
is, therefore, abundant room to satisfy the strictest forms 
of technicality, quite as much so as in the conveyance 
to Lord Cleveland. Form, therefore, being satisfied 
in what relates to Mr. De Vere as well as Lord Cleve- 
land, we are allowed to look at the preamble with a 
view to the intention of the settler j and, if the two 
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«B9et»re ^Qatradictor7 (wfaiok they certainly are,) that 
intentioii must deeide. But il thia be so, nothing can 
be dearer than these two propositions — first, that a 
male only, and not a femaley ean take under this settle- 
ment; next, that Mr. De Vere being not only with 
Lord GleTciand actually included in the technical enact- 
ments of the deed, but also (which Lord Cleveland is 
not^) embraced by the solemn scope of the preamble, it 
will be too much to say, with such superior weight in 
hu favour, that because Lord Cleveland must fail, Mr. 
De Vere cannot succeed. Lord Cleveland's claim, no 
doubt, contradicts Mr. De Vere's as far it goes ; and 
the claim of Mr. De Vere, equally contradicts Lord 
Cleveland's. The one is upheld by the preamble ; the 
other destroyed by it ; yet a call is made upon me to 
support that which is destroyed, and utterly extinguish 
that which is supported. ^This cannot be, and I am 
bound by my judgment to invest Mr. De Vere with all 
the rights designed for him by his ancestor. 

<'0f the noble claimant against whom I am thus 
forced to pronounce, it would be needless for me to go 
out of my way to speak. I sit not here to appreciate 
motives, to take notice of the talk of the world, or to 
inquire how documents have been discovered. My 
duty, as my business, is tp decide upon those docu- 
• xnents when once brought before me. The right of the 
earl to have his claim investigated, feeble as it is, is in- 
contestible. But thus much I will permit myself to 
say, that with such palpable proofs of the intention of 
his ancestor before his eyes, and such plain internal evi- 
dence that the re-passing of the estates to the Cleveland 
name, upon the extinction of the title of Mowbray, was 
a mere slip, and could not mean to disinherit a person 
80 precisely described as tHe heir male of Lady Elea- 
nor ; had the deed been so constituted that technicality, 
and not justice,, had prevailed, it would have cost me a 
pang to have pronounced judgment in his favour.'^ 

It would not be easy to describe the effects of this 
decree upon those who heard it. The lawyers from 
the other courts had flocked to listen to \i; and they, 
as well as their clients, neglecting for^^awhite tiieir owa 
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eafees, toother with numerous other wiitots who had 
caught the interest it iaspired* formed themselves into 

f;roupes to canvass its merits or demerits. But the 
ormer prevailed ; and if there were a thousand friends 
of Lady Constance who were grieved, thei^. were at 
least as many of De Vere who rejoieed ; butf i^xoept by 
Mr. Graves and bis clerks (whose faces. were blank 
enough,) no one seeoded Co^ide with the Lord Cleve- 
land. 

And now the court began to clear. The higher or* 
der of spectators dropped off tee by one, and rolled 
away in their carriages, while the barristers, closing 
their briefs, discussed the questioa a9 they walked home 
to their chambers. In a few minutes all was tame and 
vapid, where intense interest had so recently prevailed; 
and at length, some lingering business of course having 
been disposed of by a few str^glers, the chief magis- 
trate himself left the bench, preceded by his offieera, 
with his train borne through the hall* A quaint old 
usher took possession of the seat of justice, in order to 
arrange its disordered paraphemalia^and turning the key 
of the door, which he put into his pocket, this illustri- 
ous and peopled chamber, whicb, within so ehort a 
time, had resounded to the voice of eloquence, was left 
a mere ordinary roomf deprived of its interests, and 
consigned fmr the rest of the day to silence and soli- 
tude. 
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I pray you gire me leave to go from besce, 
I am not well; send tbe deed after mo, 
And 1 wUl sign it 

What pawsioii bangs these iref|^ upon my tongne? 

The whole town soon rang with the eventfot pro- 
ceedings which were recorded in the last chapter ; for 



the groupes which at first hftd collected in Westminster 
hally to discuss the various arguinents they had heard, 
had at length dispersed to dlfiereot parts of the city, 
and carried with them every wheire a report of the dis« 
cussion they had witnessed. 

Lord Cleveland bad been among the first to endeav- 
our to depart as 9oon as he found the decisive bias of 
the court. But he could not penetrate the throng, and 
was compelled to hear the concluding observations of 
the judge. When he did succeed, therefore, in making 
his way, his resentful feelings had so got the better of 
him, that he entirely lost the self-command which had 
once distinguished him under disappointment He left 
the court, indeed, swelling with rage, which in vain he 
attempted to conceal, and moodily answered, the mis- 
timed condolences of some of his friends, who embar-' 
rassed his retreat, by declaring << That it was a most 
unrightedus judgment '^ At that moment the great 
person himself who had pronounced it came by in all 
bis state, and so little was the earl master of himself, 
tliat in return for the salute he received, he flung back 
a look of defiance, and even went so far as, in no under 
tone, to accompany it with the word <' upstart.'^ 

The bystanders, of whom there were many, who wit- 
nessed this outrage, for it was no less, were seized with 
a sort of horror, and Lord Cleveland's immediate ac- 
quaintance, to whom he had addressed himself, dropped 
instantly away. They were afraid of being made par- 
ties to what in truth, exCited general indignation. The 
high personage who had been thus grossly affronted, 
passed on in unresenting dignity at the ti'^e, but being 
not of a temper to submit to such an outrage, not mere- 
ly upon his person, but his office, a severe retribution 
was looked for by those who knew the character of both 
lords. The earl, with this fresh cause of self-blame, 
was not consoled by his solicitor Graves, who had wait- 
ed for him, and to whom, thinking he had an important 
communication to make, he could not deny the audience 
he asked. But finding that it was o^erely to iiscussthe 
question of costs, which Graves said would, he feared, 
be enormous, he reprimanded him bitterly for intruding 
upon him then, and desired that he might hear no more 
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about any p»rt of the eue^ nor even see him i^a tUl 
he was sent for. 

He then shouldered bis way through whole ranks ol* 
inferior persons^ who still crowded the psssagest and an- 
noyed hina with looks of vulg^ curiosity. Wroorht 
up at last to almost frenzy, he found and entered bis 
carriage^, the door of whieh^ his footmen (seemingly 
eatching the ra^ of their master) closed with hasty tio- 
lence, and posting home at the full speed of his honeSf 
he ordered himself to be denied to all the world. 

The contrast between him and the other defeated 
party (for Lord Clanellan^s interest for his ward was so 
great that he might almost be thought the real party) 
was singular. His first impulse was to look for De 
Vere, with a view to congratulate him ; but learning 
that he had fled from the hall as well as the court, be 
drove instantly to bis lodgings, where he found Mr. 
Wentworth had been his forerunner. 

That attached friend and buoyant man, had watched 
every look of the expressive countenance of the judge 
in pronouncing his decree, and had began to move al4 
most before the lest words fell from his lips* He was 
the first out of courts and was, in a few minuteSf with 
bis friend. 

<< Your face^^' said De Vere, <^ seems to bring me 
good tidings : provided he has not succeeded I am sa*- 
tisfied/' 

<^ iEfe.had not a chance from the beginning," return- 
ed Mr. Wentworth, " but you were ever a Quixote, 
and I must really set you down for as mad a person, for 
this reception of a man who comes to give you joy of 
ten thousand a year. It will at least make good your 
old devise upon that old crumbling column of yours at 
Talbois — the almost leafless oak, acid < Insperata fia- 

De Vere was astonished and overjoyed, but he was 
also dismayed and grieved at the same time. 

<< That he has failed is well/' cried he^ '^ and. that I 
have succeeded ". 

<* Is well also," replied Wentworth, without inter- 
rupting him ; for a pause seemed to come over De Vere 
as he uttered these words. 
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** Bat yoQ are really the most extraordinary person- 
age I ever knew/^ continued liis friend : '** a printely 
fortune ialls at your feet, as if from the clouds ; and yet 
you seem not disposed to take the trouble of picking it 

^* Indeed you mistake me,*' said De Vere ; <* I am 
thankful ; very thankful.'' At the same time his coun* 
teoance accorded so little with the sentiment, that Went- 
wotth, at first astonished, on looking at him» and per- 
eeiving him rapt, and intensely serious, began to think 
him overpowered, and hastily asked if he was not 
well ? << I thought you would have botne this better," 
said be. 

<* And yet I bear it well," answered De Vere. " I 
sliow no extravagance, I have not attempted to jump 
out of the window, nor even have I yet embraced you 
for your kindness in coming so quickly to tell me this 
news." 

He said this still with an air of absence and pensive* 
ness, as if his thoughts were not l^ith ills words ; and 
Wentworth was so struck with it^ that he could not 
help telling him, he was either stupified with his good 
fortune, or that there were things oa his mind, which he 
perhaps should do well to leave to his own management. 
*^ If the first," said he, gaily, ** I will send for a surgeon 
to bleed you ; if the last, I will come and see you when 
you are more disposed to see me." 

This recovered De Vere from what really had been 
an abstraction, which had disabled him from receiving 
his friend as he ought 

<< Judge me not so ill," said be, ^* nor think me so 
ordinary a person as to be stopi£ed with sudden good 
fortune. You have ever been so admirable a friend that 
there is but one objection I can have to unburthening 
myself to you entirely, and telling you of the cause of 
the absence I find I have been in. 

" And what is that ?" asked Wentworth. 

*< You have never been a lover," answered De Vere, 
<< and by consequence cannot know the feeling occa- 
sioned by the knowledge that your own success, half 
ruins her you love." 

A heavy weight seemed removed from De Vere's 
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hearty by this disclosure of the secret that absorbed him^ 
to one 80 worthy of his confidence : and perceiving that 
Wentworth was not recovered from the surprise oc^^ 
sioned by it, he we(it on— << No! you of the mew di^ 
vinioTf who worship power in order to benefit mankind 
at large, cannot stoop to the little commonwealth of a 
single heart. You are above the swelling of a lover's 
wishes, for the well-being of an individual like himself 
— a mere unit among the millions whom you seek to 
influence and to govern. But yours, I allow, is the no- 
bler ambition. '^ 

" My dear friend, '* cried Wentworth, kindly, (for Dc 
Vere seemed to be still too elevated to come down to the 
common level of discourse) ^^ why all this ? Or,even sup- 
posing what you say of my ignorance of the beautiful 
passionf why imagine that I cannot enter into all your 
feelings, and what I now see, and am glad to under- 
stand, is the true key to your apparent apathy. " 

** Bear with me yet/' said De Vere, "for I have 
still some busy^ burning notions, which long to escape, 
and be embodied in something practical, and which^ 
mounting to my brain, must, I fear, give me an air of 
stupid ingratitude. But I trust you will excuse it^'' 
added he, grasping Wentworth's hand. 

** Stupid or ungrateful you never can be,'' said Went- 
worth, "but you niay be for awhile overcome ; and I 
would leave you to embody these notions you talk of 
under an intelligible shape, but that I really think I 
should do you no good by consigning you to yourself. 
Meantime, I, who know your long cherished, and al* 
most hopeless love for Lady Constance, can easilv un- 
derstand the mixed nature of your present feelings^ 
Your generosity to her electrified the whole court." 

" It was too cheap for merit," said De Vere. " Now, 
indeed, — " and he was relapsing into pensiveness. 

<< Now, indeed, your restraints are removed," replied 
Wentworth. " You are free to enter the lists with any 
man ; and if you take my advice, your first step will 
be to lay this fortune once more at her feet, provided 
she take you along with it." 

De Vere shook bis head, still looking clouded with 
doubt. " The proviso," said he, " is dishonourable. 
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and I virould give twice the fortune, did I possess it^ 
could I restore what has been taken from her, without 
condition." 

*^ Adipirable I'* said Wentworth, latigbing; "and 
how glorious if she should happen to accept the gold, 
and reject the lover! How glorious, to be posted upon 
all the blind walls of the town in a brown paper ballad, 
as the gentiematf who made love to a lady of high de* 
gree, with a purse of money which he laid at her feet, 
and how she put the money into her pocket, and Order- 
ed the gentleman to be turned out of doors.'' 

Wentworth was going on in the same strain, when, 
seeing his friend^s countenance working with agitation, 
so that the Veins of his forehead were swollen, and he 
seemed to breathe with difficulty, he ** changed his 
hand," though he cbold not *' check his pride ;" and. 
with a totally altered voice and manner, said, " My 
dear fellow, forgive this ill-timed raillery. I see I am 
wrong, jnd feel all your honourable purpose. Bui 
conie into the air, atid dissipate for a moment these loo 
swelling aspirations* They are, at present, too mucli 
for you." 

"Perhaps they are," said De Vere, throwing up tlie 
window, when at that moment he beheld his two 
friends, Lord Clanellan and Harclai, walking to Ihr 
door. 

Wentworth's first impulse was to meet, and stop 
them from coming in; but he afterwards thought it 
might give his friend the very diversion he wished for 
liim. Nor was he deceived. The interest which al- 
ways hung about the marquess, from his connexion witli 
Constance, by giving a powerful excitement to De Vere. 
recalled his absent senses ; and the wild uncouth joy oi 
iTarclai, which disdained to conceal itself, either on ac- 
count of tlie presence of Wentworth, or the delicacy 
due to Lord Clanellan, completely succeerJod in reslor- 
ing him to his presence of mind. Wentworth haviiig 
ascertained this, and thinking there might be subjects 
betvyeen the marquess and his friend which needed no 
witness, fairly invited Harclai to accompany him in ii 
walk, which, from his respect for him, the humoi;ri>' 
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did not like tq refuse^ and De Vere was left alone wltb 
Lord Clanellan. 

The marquess, though far from cast down, nay re- 
joiced that Lord Cleveland had not succeeded, had 
on joy in bis countenance. He was most sincerely 
glfid that if Constance was doomed to fail, the success 
should be De Vere's ; but he felt, as he ought, the im- 
mense substraction of fortune 4a» his beloved pupil. 
Though his pressure of De Vere's hand, therefore, was 
hearty enough, and the congrStulation he gave.bini per- 
fectly sincere, there was a gravity on his features which 
he could not disguise. 

De Vere felt a sort of confusion, as if of a guilty per- 
son, while he replied to the marquess's compliments : 
and, strange to say, for the first time in his life, seemed 
afraid of looking in the face of the person he addressed. 
At length, breaking silence, he said, ^^How I wish this 
whole affair could have been avoided." 

<< I believe you," replied the marquess, '^ apd to say 
so, is to say every thing. Need I add, however,^' (and 
he sighed as part of the sentence escaped him,) ^< if our 
dear Constance is to lose this fine inheritance, my satis- 
faction that t/ou are the person who obtains it ?" 

<< 1 thank you," said De Vere, with an air of thought- 
fulness ; <^ but I am by no means satisfied with the 
soundness of the decree. It was evident to me that 
the deed was good for nothing, and then Lady Con- 
stance ought to have succeeded. Would to God, that 
— " and he stopped in evident agitation. 

<< That what ?" asked the marquess with interest. 

" That she, that you, that all of whom it concerns^ 
would still so consider it'^ 

The marquess looked amazed, and asked his mean- 
ing. 

<^ It is difficult to bring it out," answered De Vere ; 
^* difficult to-T— and yet I have it written here," added 
he (placing his hand on his breast,) ^^ in characters as 
plain and intelligible as if they were printed." 

The marquess still looked, as he was, in ignorance ; 
tliough a faint gleam of what was meant, began to open 
in his mind, jiud with some suffusion in his countenance 
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at the magnanimity he suspected, he asked for a more 
definite explanation. 

*.^ I could," said De Vere, still faltering, and now 
keenly watching the marquess's eye, '* not only satisfy 
real justice, but take a noble revenge on the world." 

" What has the world done to oflfend you ?" said 
Lord Clanellan. « 

"It has thought mea scoundrel," answered De Vere 
^' It has dared to suppose that I have appeared to this 
sait, in order to rob an angel of her own." 

"Whoever thought so, could himself only be a rob- 
ber," replied the marquess. "But my deiSir De Veroy 
you are not yourself; your invagination is too raised ; 
your ideas too wild for your judgment : your very eye 
shows too much fire." 

" Will you not aid me then to quench it ?" 

** By all means, if you will tell me how." 

'< Restore this fortune, this robbery, to its rightful 
owner," said De Vere, *^ and I shall then be restored 
to my senses." 

The marquess was about to reply, but De Vere con- 
tinued — "Yes! I shall then convince an unjust world, 
and Lady Constance herself, if ever she imagined such 
a thing. But no! that heavenly mind is too pure and 
single in itself, to imagine aught against another without 
proof." He agAin paused, but'the marquess, willing to 
hear him out, would not now interrupt him." 

** I can convince them all," continued De Vere, with 
great elevation, " that it never was my design to feed 
upon an orphan's substance, which is even now mine 
only through the imperfection of law." 

" I now understand, your generous purpose," said 
Lord Clanellan, " and as guardian to Lady Constance, 
my heart thanks you for it. But on hei* part, have a 
care, lest the heavenly mind you talk of, should not 
equally reject an advantage which might also be hers, 
only by the imperfection of law. The true measure of 
all this difficulty, is the intention of him who m^de the 
settlement ; and supposing that to point at you^ had it 
been really set aside only from defects in technicality, 
could Lady Constance, think you, any more than your- 
self, submit to succeed against the unequivocal inten- 
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tiQii of your common ancestor? While I give you. 
therefore, all the admiration you deserve for this feel- 
ingf be assured I will never affront a mind as generous 
SEs your own, by laying your desire before her, as a pro- 
posal to be answered ; though such an intention ought 
n^t, and will not, be lost upon her, any more than upon 
the world.'' 

" Nay,'* cried De Vere, now in most agitated alarm; 
<< this must not be. Never will I consent to be held up 
to man, or to woman, as a person who professed a pur- 
pose which he knew could not be effected ; and if you^ 
with your coot judgment, tell me even as guardian to 
Lady Constance, that you cannot and will not, aid me 
in my desire, I request, I insist, nay I exact it, mar- 
quess, of your honour, that you will not expose me to 
the meanest of all suspicions, that of a design to acquire 
credit for a disinterestedness which never was in dan- 
ger. '^ 

De Vere said this with warmth, and almost with neat. 
He grasped the marquess's hand, which he pressed vio- 
lently with both of his, as he added, << Promise me 
this, and you will be the noble friend I have always 
thought you. Refuse it, and I will ever set you down 
as my cruellest enemy." 

The marquess was much moved. He had admired 
De Vere before, for his unparalleled generosity ; he ad- 
mired him more now for hh genuine magnanimity. 
Yet was he in a difficulty how to reply. He felt the 
call so energetically made upon him, he felt that if he 
complied, and gave the promise exacted, he must keep 
it. The marquess was neither casuist nor sophist ; he 
was an honest man, and as such he knew what would 
be right ; and having preserved his truth for fifty years, 
he was not now going to tamper with it. But he felt 
also that it would be most unfair for De Vere, consider- 
ing what had been the talk of the world, and particular- 
ly unfair upon him in respect to Constance,, to conceal 
from every one the nobleness he had displayed. He 
therefore hesitated, and while De Vere hung upon his 
answer in expectation almost breathless. 

" It would be easy," he observed, <* to evade the 
question you put so home to me,, or,, if I gaiy^ the pro- 
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mise, to elude it. But I am not a person who have 
mental reserves^ and I will never bind myself ta sur*- 
render my discretion, in the power of doing justice to 
one who so deserves it. Surely," added he, perceiving 
a sort of anger in De Vere's countenance. " I may 
pretend to suflScient character with you to be trusted 
with your delicacy, as well as with your honour, and 
you must not take it ill if I request to be so trusted." 

It was some time before De Vere could reply, so 
deeply did he seem to brood over what pressed upon 
hinn. At length, with some effort, he ejaculated, *' We 
differ wide as the poles ; I know not your design ; but 
if you give me not this promise, I am ruined.^' 

** My dear De Vere," replied the marquess, ^* com- 
pose yourself, nor fancy design where there is none. 
Think only, that a man of prudence as well as honour, 
does not unnecessarily fetter the future ; and trust that 
a person who is twice your age, and who loves j^ou, 
will not easily be brought to do you harm. But I must 
leave you, to inform my poor Constance of the events 
of the day. Poor indeed she is not, cannot be, while so 
rich rn principle. For I know that had she succeeded 
and even Lord Cleveland had been supposed the right- 
ful heir to these estates, she never would have enjoyed 
them." 

So saying, he embraced De Vere, with many profes- 
sions of regard and esteem, which he was most sincere 
in saying had been much raised by his conduct on this 
trying occasion. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

RESIGNATION. 

Mine ear is open, and my heart prepared. 
The worst is worldly loss, thou cantrt unfold. 
Say, is my "kingdom lost? Why, 'twas my care, 
And what loss is it to be rid of care? * 

ShAKS PEARS. 

On the noarquess's quitting him, De Vere's first Im- 
pulse was to be himself the bearer of the tidings of his 

18* 
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success to bis mother. But hi^ molher was with Cod-' 
stance, and Constance he was absolutely afraid to see. 

" No!'* said he, ** my visit would be one of triumpby 
of insult ; and sooner would I personally carry the news 
of my defeat/' 

« Exclusive of this, he had a thousand people too see, 
a thousand matters of business to settle, and had Lady 
Eleanor b^n alone at Talbois, he scarcely could have 
left his post.. He sat down, therefore, to write a loi^ 
detailed account of the proceedings in court; which 
was much diverted, it must be owned, by long digres^ 
sions into his own feelings and views of futurity ; and 
of these, he felt so little satisfied, that he was often 
tempted to renoifnce his task in despair. He finished 
it, however, and then liked it so little, that he tore it 
in pieces at the end of a full hour's work, and content- 
ed himself with a communication of scarcely greater 
length than a note. 

Short as it was, it was all that his mother and cousin 
were destined to receive i for another plan of coramuni* 
cation, devised by the kindness of Lord and Lady 
Clanellan, was rendered abortive by events to which we 
shall presently come. 

The first lines of Mortimer's note, produced agitation 
in both ladies ; for as they had no secrets, though of in^ 
terests apparently so opposite, Lady Eleanor read it 
aloud. 

^^ It has pleased Providence," said the note, *^ that 
Lord Cleveland should be defeated, and that we— .oh ! 
my dear mother, prepare yourself for a trial which| 
from my own feelings, I know will be a severe one.'^ 

Lady Eleanor immediately paused, and with concern 
exclaimed, ^^ ^oes he then think defeat disappointment f 
And does he bear it so ill i Can this be De Vere i Can 
it be my son?" 

*^ Judge him not too quickly," said Constance, ^' but 
proceed ; my cousin will assuredly rise superior to any 
trial he can hive." 

She said this \f ith an anxiety for the event, which pro- 
ved that she too expected to undergo a trial, though it 
arose from any thing rather than fear about her fortune. 



When her aunt however resumed, and dropped her 
voice as she read, and her cheek became flushed, and 
her features moved, Constance with firmness, cried out- 
*^ Unfold this, whatever it be, my dear aunt. It is 
quite enough that Lord.,Cleveland'has failed. For any 
thing else I am fully prepared." 

^* I know all your noble nature,^' replied Lady Elea« 
nor; ^* but I own, with all our preparation, I expected 
cot, as Mortimer himself says, that any one of our house 
should have struck this blow.-— Ah ! what injustice have 
I done my son !" 

Constance, with unabated firmness, took the letter from 
her aunt's hand, and read as follows : 

** Yes ! the decree is in oiir favour ; and it must be a 
trial to you, as well as to me, to think that we are the 
unwitting, and surely the unwilling instruments of rend- 
ing (I still think against justice, if not against law,) the 
fairest part of her inheritance from such a being as Con^ 
stance.'' 

** And if I am to lose it," said Constance, cheerful- 
lyj ^* does he think I can repine — ^nay, that I do not 
even rejoice that you, my dear aunt, are to pro^t by 
it ?" 

** Were the thing clear !" answered her aunt, " but 
you see he thinks otherwise," and Lady Eleanor seem- 
ed much lost in the reflection. 

Constance, however, went on« 

** The thought," continued the letter, ** is hateful to 
me, nor shall I ever rest till wrong is set right. It will 
be my heart's glory to repair this injustice. The world 
shall never say that I instigated this suit ; that i am a 
calculating, deliberate invader, like Cleveland." 

^ Ah !" said Constance, overpowered, ** I now see 
what he meant when he talked of the injustice of the 
world, and said he would take a noble revenge." 

She hastily looked for more, but the letter was finish- 
ed; it only added that Mortimer would write more at 
large the next day. 

Contending emotions disabled both ladies from the 
farther communication of their thoughts, for Lady El- 
eanor was scarcely less possessed. She, too, reflected 
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upoD the altered state of her soo; and her firs^ feeling 
was to wonder, but with reverence, at the ways of Provi- 
dence. She feh deeply for her niece ; had a thpuaapd 
doubts in the want of iaformation, as to the realities of 
the case. She knew not what to believe, to think, or to 
%vish. All that was certain was, that while she partici* 
pated his feelings, she was filled with admiration at the 
designs oJf her son* Ever was he generous and noU^- 
tn'mded, thought she ; ever above a suspicion of selfis)^^- 
ness; from his birth upwards have I honoured him,^aB^a 
how does he now deserve it ! 

Such was 4he mental, though silent reflection of this 
enviable mother ; envinble, surely, in these sentimei)]^^ 
however romantic, perhaps foolish, and certainly Imprac^ 
ticablf, the designs which prompted thenu , , ^.'^ 

By a sort of tacit agreement these two amiable ivo- 
meu now separated. It was even necessary-^whh' ^tfth 
contending feelings, as well as such different interests*-^ 
that each, for some minutes at leasft, should be alone. 

Constance retired to her cabinet, and certainly the 
crisis she was in was such as a young women is seldoni. 
destined to undergo. It was of a nature different at 
least 'from what most young women do undergo. Love, 
tile universal passion, the usual causer of the agitations 
which young persons feel, was not here in question; or, 
if it was, it was under a shape very different from that 
which it generally assumes. Filial anxiety, the next 
distinguishing, and perhaps most respectable source of 
an umnarried woman's interest was uo longer the soufce 
of unneasiness. Ambition which has oftener rendered 
the sex hateful than amiable; and personal rivalry, 
which has too often rendered it ridiculous; these were 
not here. Yet, for all this, the interest was powerful, 
and the thirst for information intense. 

We have described Contitance as not insensible to the 
elegancies and superiorities of life, and the loss of above 
half her means of enjoying them, was, perhaps, not uu;- 
thought of. But she was still more alive to other and 
more noble considerations. Wealth, which had hitherto 
done, every thing for her senses, and nothing for her 
hearty had failed too pointedly as an instrument of happL- 
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TutBs, to make her consider' its diminution as a very sore 
evil. * . 

Then as to the aippropriatioQ of the fortune she had 
lost, it was consolatipnr td think that the person abe most 
feared and most dilliked had been defeated in his at« 
tempt ; while he 6a whom, for his virtues (to say nothing 
of other pretensions,) she would willingly hav6 bestow- 
ed half that fortune (could he have accepted ttV^T now 
succeeded to it as his own. However all this might'be, 
although, when she surveyed the vast precinct of her 
domain, she showed some anxiety as to hc^ future pow- 
er of supporting its magnificence, yet it as often subsided 
into resignation; till at length she settled into that catm 
dignity, of which it was not easy for any change of cir- 
cumstances to deprive her. 

Her thoughts, however, were much in London, andi 
the day lingered slowly, from the want of those details 
which it was expected the next morning's post would 
furnish. Nor W99 expectation disappointed ; the am- 
plest, letters arrived, both from Lord Clanellan and De 
Vere, and each i^ady retired with her respective packet 
to her chamber. 

Never was report so devoured as that of Lord Cla* 
nellan. ' And it deserved to be so ; for though the sub- 
ject was intricate, the clearness of Lord Clanellan made 
it easy, and his report was fidelity itself. The whole 
court, therefore, rose before the imagination of Con- 
stance; the ingenuity of counsel; the arguments of the 
judge ; the interest of the by-standers ; the sympathy 
she had inspired ; the execration of Cleveland, and the 
admiration of De Vere! AH these by turns affected 
her powerfully, and she felt kindly grateful to her own 
advocate for the manner of his defence. But when she 
came to the conduct of De Vere, and the speech of his 
counsel, made by his instruction, she could no longer 
restrain her feelings, but gave way to them in a torrent 
of tenderness, in which the real event of the cause was 
thrown far into shade, and her own great loss entirely 
forgotten. 

Luckily for her no meddling neighbour or officious 
menial, no scandal-loving viaiter, or even Miss Melli- 



lot herself^ surprised her in this overpowering momenf. 
Had they done so, these precious tears, which arose- 
from fulness of gratitude (may we not add of affection ?) 
alone, would erery one of them, as they fell, have 
been set down to the effects of a reverse which she wasr 
not able to bear. Not all the tender nature of Con-* 
stance ; not hjer sensibility to generous treatment ; not 
her own perfect disinterestedness, nor estimation of it 
in others ; could ever have cleared her from this im-. 
putation, had such an accident happened. Such is the 
world ; and yet, as upon more occasions than one we 
have asserted, it is, upon the whole, a good worldr 
But for all this, I am glad the accident did not happen. 

It was full an hour before she saw any one : and theit 
only, when ringing for a servant, she sent her guar* 
dian's papket to Lady Eleanor. 

Lady Eleanor was instantly, and almost as much ab- 
sorbed as her niece. She, too, was affected with the 
conduct of her son, and felt a lofty sort of joy to find. 
it had been so approved. But her sympathy for the 
adverse fate of Constance, gave her no shock. In which 
if any one imagine it was because she felt herself of the 
winning party, little fit is it that he contemplate these 
characters. Yet much did she rejoice in the event for 
De Vere. " It will give him,*' said she proudly^ ** a 
right to assert the desire of his he»Ft.^' 

To do this she thought was enough ; for besides her 
having for some time past suspected that Constance, 
even without being wooed, was not indifferent to her 
son, no woman, she thought, who really was wooed by 
him, could fail of being won. 

These attached relations now again met, each of them 
more composed. Lady Eleanor's last notion gave her an 
air of even unusual fondness towards Constance, who felt 
it almost as much as if she had divined its cause. But 
she set it down to her aunt's concern for her, nor reject- 
ed it the less because it arose, as she thought, from sym- 
pathy. 

''And yet, my dear aunt," said she, *'you must 
not suppose I stand in need of comfort, because I am 
not to enjoy that, which it is plain, whatever Mortimer 
may think, never was designed for, and therefore never 
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belonged to me. But even if it had^ and I had kst it, 
what has wealth done for me, but increase my cares? 
From the first; I felt that I should Mt know bow to 
use it; and while it was only expected, to how many 
trials did it expose me? But it is ridiculous to talk- of 
being indifferent to wealth, with this castle over my 
head. If I want to moralize, I should go to the Dairy 
House." 

SKe said this cheerfully, and to the Dairy House she 
vsrent. 

Never did its modest ekgance look so pleasing, its 
garden so neat, its brook so tranquil. She threw her- 
self into a chair, courted all its sights and sounds, and 
passed full an hour in silent reverie, in which the past 
was given to oblivion, and the present, or rather the 
immediate future, far from darkening in its prospect, 
floated in airy vision through her mind. And if in 
this visionary contemplation, the associations inspired 
by the place took possession of her, and she thought 
much of her cousin; if she stfterwards ran rapidly 
through all their intercourse together; and, though she 
could fix upon little positive to j)rove that he loved her, 
if she found still less to show that he was indifferent ; 
if^ with all her modesty, she did this, I say, let those 
blame her, if they can, who, being as pure, are, at the 
same time, as natural. 

In this absorbing, though quiet occupation, her inte- 
rest was only changed, not diminished by ^his visit to 
her pleasant retreat. The minutes seemed to fly; nor 
do we know how long she would have remained thus^ 
had not« servant sought her to say, that an avant cou- 
rier had arrived from Lady Clanellan, announcing that 
she would be at the castle to dinner. This was news 
that could not be neglected; but it dissipated a reverie 
jIn which same trouble mingled itself with sweetness, 
but in which the sweetness greatly predominated. 
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"^M^H AFTER XXVII. 



POUTIOAI, OaAffGE. 

ril never care what wickedness I do« 
If this man comes to good. 

WjB come now to very diferetit matters* The auc- 
tion which Lord and Lady Clanellan bore their ward^ 
would not let them rest, from the moment of the deci- 
mon of the court, until they had resolved to je:o her at 
Castle Mowbray. To be sure every thing ia the shape 
of information, had been given by the marquess m his 
ample despateh : but on conversing with his wife, this 
was not deemed enough by either. 

<< She will not need us, as supports/' said Lady Cla- 
nellan, <' but there are a thousand little explanations — 
a thousand tacit attentions, which she will feel as com- 
forts ; to say nothing of plane for the future, on which 
she may want to consult us." „ .» - -. •> 

*VYou speak like yourself, Caroline, '^ said the mar- 
quess, <' and we will set off as soon as you can get 
ready.'* 

<< That may be this evening," replied the marchio- 
ness ; '^ we can sleep on the road, and we shall gain se- 
veral stages." 

<< Which in a journey of friendship is gaining much/' 
added the marquess. The marquess was, however, obli- 
ged to allow his lady to travel alone. 

His trunks were already in the hall ; the carriage or- 
dered round, and himself giving some lalt directions, 
when a gentleman from Lord Oldcastle delivered him a 
note, entreating him to come to him on an affair with 
Lord Cleveland, of the last consequence. Incompati- 
ble as this was with his plan for Castle Mowbray, he 
could not refuse, especially as, considering the receat 
occurrence, and the character of the party, he thought 
it might relate to his own situation of guardian to Lady 



CoDstftnee. Settling therefore with Lady Clan^IIati 
that he woald return as soon ad possible, so as yet to 
leave town that night, he repaired with all speed to 
liord Oldeastle. 

What was his surprise to find that a storm had risen 
from Lord Clevelai^d's quarter, threatening the ruptujre 
of the administratidn itself, though taking its or|gin 
only in the private law suU to which he had just been 
a party. 

We have related the outrageous insult given by Lord 
Cleveland, immediately after the decree was pronoun- 
ced, to the great magistrate who had pronounced it.* 
The high personal charaqter of this judge could not 
brook such an affront, though his sense of the dignity 
of his place would not permit him personally to notice 
it. But he drove instantly to the king, and requesting 
an audience, laid before him the time, manner, and 
place of the outrage, and the occasion out of which it 
arose ; and the whole statement, though perfectly faith- 
ful, contained little creditable to the character of Lord 
Cleveland. 

The great personage to whom this appeal was made, 
yielded to no one in his dominions in respect for the 
laws, and' the administrators of the laws ; insomuch 
that it has sometimes, jocularly perhaps, but truly been 
said, that he had as much veneration for the constable's 
staff, as for the sceptre itself. More seriously, his own 
high, strict, and uniform sense of justice, was almost 
proverbial, so that if surnames were still a fashion in 
history, the just might be justly given to this exem- 
plary sovereign. Of all other minds, therefore, his 
was most open to impression from the facts laid before 
him. In the present instance, he promised to rebuke 
the offending party as he deserved, and he kept his 
promise. 

Being one of the greatest officers of the crown. Lord 
Cleveland, notwithstanding the temper he was in, could 
not disobey a summons which was instantly sent to him, 
and to his astonishment, he had to sustain a sharp, 
tliough dignified reproach for his disrespect to the great 
functionary he had insulted, and not a li-ttle blame for 
his private conduct towards his .orphan relation. Both 
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censui«s fell the heavier upon htm, from the immacu- 
la^^eafy on these, and indeed on all points, o^f the re- 
Buking party* 

Lord Cleveland Inew he eoutd set up no defence 
which eould escape the penetration of his clear-sighted 
master ; peculiarly clear as well as fervid and sincere in 
the moral code between man and man. Bat, exclusive 
of this, he could not reply upon his sq;ren&ign ; ai^ he 
left the closet, stung to the quick by censures which, 
while he felt they were deserved, were so fer from 
humbling him, that be vowed revenge for the affront 
" they had given to his pride, and this revenge he was 
xesolved to wreak that iiistant upon the author of his 
mortification^ His resentment was so vehiement that 
he related the affair, with his own colouring, to one or 
two nobles of the court, to whom he was st> off his 
guard as to declare that he would resign hU place unless 
the king made him an apology. He then sought' and 
found Lord Oldcastle, to whom he complained bitterly 
of this conduct of their associate, whose instant dis- 
missal he insisted upon ; declaring that, if it was not 
complied with, he would himself resign, and pass with 
his whole force into the ranks of opposition. 

We may suppose the alarm which this occasioned to a 
minister of the character of Lord Oldcasde. The feel- 
ings of the complaining party were too hot to admit of 
soothing, and his own habits of trimming, too well known 
to give room for cajolery. Ay or no was insisted upon ; a 
professiop of want of power, scouted ; the impossibility 
of facing their common master with such a proposition, 
despised ! the plea of the high character of the individu- 
al threatened, and his great and eminent services, laugh- 
ed, at. 

** In short,'' said the earl, with an outward coohess, 
little according with the turbulence witUn, *^ you know 
my resolve in regard to this man : to-naorrow must de- 
cide for him or for me." 

J^ord Oldcastk was left mute with amazement. He 
consulted his son Eustace, who was in the housed and 
who gave him spirited advice, which he said he would 
consider ; but he first resolved to confer with $ome fo 



the leading friends of government, and particularly those 
who happened to be ranged with Lord Cleveland, under 
the title of king's friends* In the first rank of these 
was Lord Clanellan,. and hence the sumoions we have 
just related. 

We may suppose the wonder of the marquess ^t the 
iiewa comnfunicated. to him ; and he was not the less 
moved by it from the consideration, that he was here 
again about to meet Lord Cleveland as an opponent. 
He, however, gave hia opinion with the. clear firmness 
which belonged to him, and it was, that Lprd Cleveland's 
temw should not be complied' with* .^^ The injustice of 
them would alone,'' amd he, '^ swsiy me to this.;" an 
argumait winch did not entirely convince Lord Oidcas- 
tie ; but when he added that if Lord Cleveland execu- 
ted hia threat, it would ruin him with h'ls master for 
ever^ the minister confessed there was much in the ad- 
vicok 

The conference lasted, and prevented the departure of 
Lady^ Clanellsm for Casde Mowbray that night ; and as 
Lord Oldcastle had entreated the marquess not to be ab- 
sent from London till this vital affair was settled he im- 
mediately acceded to the proposal of his kind-hearted 
wife, that she should not lose time in visiting her young 
friend ; and promising to follow, he. allowed her to set 
out alone. ^ 

The next day was big with importance, I had almost 
said with fate, to Lord Oldcastle. For, far frdm wait- 
ing quiescently for the eSjtt^ of Lord Cleveland's threat, 
his great law coadjutor, npon being informed of it im- 
mediately tendered his own resignation unless Lord 
Cleveland was himself dismissed. Every eye therefore, 
was turned upon this crisis, which could not be conceal- 
ed with all the different interests which the different pas- 
sions of hope, fear, revenge, and ambition, could inspire. 

It wp now that Lord Oldcastle showed himself deci* 
dedly unequal to his situation. Within his own camp 
was mutiny; -without an active and pressing enemy: 
for Wentworth, who had never given him rest, pro- 
fited by this weakness to assail him with all his force. 
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It was evident he was falling, and many were the de^ 
sertions* 

Having decided for bis law colleague, be delayed im- 
parting the decision ; and when he did impart it, found it 
was too late. The great functionary was dready in treaty 
with Mn Wentworth, with whose principles ^e entirely 
agreed^l^ while, on the other hand, the sanae delay had 
produced the resignation of Cleveland. Every thing 
was confusion, l^pelessness, and terror; and Lord 
Oldcastle, rather than be dashed to pieces in the storm, 
resigned the helm* 

Nothing could be more ilUtimed than all this, for the 
views, the hopes, and the wishes of De Vere* He was 
impatient ; he panted to get to Castle Mowbray, but he 
had already found that he had become a man of to much 
consequence to be his own master* The Yorkshire' es- 
tates to which he had succeeded, conferred all the poUtt-- 
cal influence which had belonged to Lord Mowbray* 
As this was known, he was courted on all sides, and his 
table was covered ivith the cards of men, many of them 
of the first consideration, who came to congratulate and 
renew their acquaintance with him. Among these was 
the name of William Flowerdale, and (believe it who 
will) that of William Clayton, which last gave De Vere 
a feeling of sickness when he saw it. 

And yet, but for the supremeness of the contempt in 
^vllich De Vere held Clayton, he could now have viewed 
him with pity. Consummate ^iiad been his disguises, a 
character like his could not for l^r be concealed. He had 
smiled, and smiled and yet by some was at last thought a 
villain. The world judges too often suddenly, and judges 
wrong ; but in the end, it will judge rightfyj when the 
truth is before it. T^e real treatment of De Vere by 
Clayton could not continue to be smothe^d as it had 
been. The free talk of Cleveland himself revealed it. 
In the plenitude and insolence of his power, he k^M no 
measures with this unhappy dependant* He was m the 
habit of speaking contumeliously of serious 'things, and 
tke gravest characters.. Could he spare one for wheni 
he had so little respect I He had a language of his owi:^ 
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upoii these occasions ; and to call Clayton his man, his 
major domo, imdsomethnes his tool, and his time-server, 
was hazarded with as much impunity as effrontery. 

The .sensibilities of the secretary had become vapid 
and even ridiculous to every body ; he met with no sym- 
pathy, and felt his bondage, but could not break it,* for 
he had not a poufid in the world* Notwithstanding this 
misery, therefore,^e resignation of his patron-, although it 
released Mm from thraldom^ was a cruel blow— crueller 
than it appeared. He had for some time given much of 
his atteitfian to thesubject of marriage. He considered 
it (not exactly as some visionary persons perhaps consi- 
der it, as a mean of happiness) but as ah instrument of 
success in any pursuit you might be upon. The Par'^ 
venu at present, had not less than three ; the possession 
of beauty, of wealth, and of high conniection ; all of them 
peculiarly to be promoted by marriage. Accordingly^ 
three corresponding objects presented themselves to his' 
wishes in the persons of three ladies. One, an amiable 
girl, had moved his susceptibility, and he might be said 
to be in love. But she had neither fortune nor rank, 
and his love was quelled. Another had riches, and he 
bowed at her shrine; but the shrine was in the city, and 
not even of the aristocratic partof it. He visited, indeed, 
in Bread Street, but alwaysin secret, and liked it too litda 
to repeat it often. A third was an earl's daughter, and 
though she was without fortune, and her father without 
power, his love of fashioi^^evailed, and he was at least 
received into the familyS a contingent good match. 
But the destruction of the ministry blew up his fortunes, 
and he was politely desired by his inteivded father-in- 
law, to discontinue his visits. He appealed to Lady 
Jane, but Lady Jane was too good a daughter to have a 
will of her own. He betook himself instantly to Cheap- 
side, and renewed his advances, but his other treaty hav- 
ing been discovered, he met with a flat denial. Thus 
denuded, friendless, pennyless, hopeless, e3tecrated by 
his inferiors, laughed at by his superiors, and despised 
by his equals, he ventured to appear before Lord Cleve- 
land in one of his moodiest moments. 

Being asked his business, in a tone little friendly, be 
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came, he said, humbly to beg advice how he was to dfS' 
pose 6{ himself. 

" Hang yourself/' was the answer; '^it is the only 
thing left you;" and the eatl turned upon his heel- 

" There is stiH my scat in parliament;" said Clayton^ 
almost trembling. 

" Which you may keep for three weeks," rcpKcd his 
comforter. ** It will take about that time to dissolre^ 
which the new ministry will of course determine upon, 
as soon as they are settled." 

Clayton's heart sunk ; his lip quivered, and, in sheer 
despair, he talked of hoping for some reward for ser- 
vice, and even stammered out (as is believed, for it id. 
not certain) something about attachment. The misan- 
thropy of the earl enjoyed this meanness | for he knew 
how much, as well as how justly he was detested by the 
practiser of it. 

*' My good Clayton," said he, in a tone indescribably 
ironical, " I agree with you, attachment ought to be re- 
warded, but I have not the means. If you really want 
reward for attachment, I would advise you to go to De 
Vere ; he is grateful, and generous, and is now rich*" 

The measure of misery was full. The earl had torn 
Clayton's heart to pieces, as he himself had torn th^t of 
many others — his inferiors or confiding equals. He 
left the room without reply, and insolently as he had 
been treated, when he looked at his patron's fine hall on 
quitting it, and felt that he nefttt* ahould see it again, he 
actually shed tears. 9 

With not much hope, he repaired to Lord Oldeastley 
who said he was too busy to see him, and referred him 
to Mr. Grantley. Mr. Grantley referred him to one of 
his clerks. Too proud^ fallen as he was, to talk of bis 
wants to one' whom, in common with most others, h^ 
had made his enemy, he deelined this last reference. 
He afterwards mtt Lord Oldcastle and Mr. Grantley in 
the park ; but they crossed into another walk, and did 
not or would not look at hjm. He repaired to the 
House. But the HcfUse was thin ; and the few who 
were there, were talking of the new minister, Mr. 
Wentworth. There was neither Idsure* nor disposi- 
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lion to thmk of him ; and the two or three acattered 
underlings whom he did meet, shunned him with cold* 
nessy as a follower of Lord Cleveland. 

Thus cast offy and in the very lowest state of mortis 
flcation^ he felt banished and lonely, though in the midst 
of a crowd, and envied every busy, occupied face which 
he saw ; while the sight of the carriages of his acquain- 
tance, who rolled by him in evident indifierence, gave 
him the cruellest pangs. As a last resource he left his 
name, as has been said, with De Vere — hoping little, 
expecting nothing — but he left it* Not finding him, 
he wrote him a short note, announcing first to him (as 
he said was but his duty,) his intention to ask for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and vacate Wellsbury. He did 
this from a double motive. First, because he felt sure, 
in a few weeks at most, of being turned out ; next, to 
make a merit of it with De Vere, whom it was now so 
much his interest to conciliate. 

De Vere, whose disgust was irrecoverable, drily ac- 
cepted the resignation, and a new election was soon im- 
pending. ' ^ 

The honest burghers of Wellsbury were stupified by 
the late events. The resignation and death of Lord 
Mowbray had not been much felt, while Clayton re- 
mained and represented a still greater man in Lord Cleve- 
land. But the fall of this second patron, and ihe ex« 
tinction of their old representation altogether, left them 
in amazement. The town clerk's (that is Lord Cleve- 
land's) party were literally, to use their own expres* 
sion, " dumb founded.'^ They tried to make a stand, 
and the purse of l4ord Cfleveland would not have been 
wanting, had thl^re been a reasonable prospeit of suc- 
cess. But De Vere's late purchases, the returning at- 
tachment to his name, and above all the change of go- 
vernment, had so strengthened his party, as to prove to 
the prudent ear), that he had no chance whatever, and 
he therefore very wisely cut off the supplies. The town 
clerk made a journey to London to alter his resolution 
if he could* He was received with bare civility, and 
showing some symptoms of rebellion (being as we have: 
observed, of a sturdy, churlish disposition) was turned out 
of doors. This would never have happened, bad not 
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the calcalatiog earl prdved to himaelf tbat he never 
more could have footing in the boroogb. He therefore 
feit full license to -deal with a subakem: iastrmiie&t as 
it listed him, and it lieted him to make gaod that lerri- 
fjring axiom of criraiual embition--*- f 

** Know, TiUafns, wlien sucli paltry slaves presiiiAe 
** To mix io treason, if the plot sntceedt 
** TheyVe dirown negleeted by ;«-4>Qt if il fiwbk 
•< Tbey're sure to die lifee dogs, as you- shall do." 

Mr. Blakeney yowed revenge, but could not help 
himself, and after perseverihgly beating up for a volun- 
teer candidate, fairly offered himself to De Vere, who 
gave him a peremptory refiisal. It is needless to add, 
that De Vere was elected without opposition ; a success 
which gave him the more solid pleasure, because, from 
his still fostered feelings with regard to the Cleveland 
estates, the doubt which hung over that brilliant aequi* 
sition, secret as it might be to the world, still paralyzed 
many of hi^ resolutions. 

As to Clayton, not wishing too often to return to a 
disagreeable i^ubject, we will h^re close his eventful 
career. Every hope in public life had passed by him 
from the decline of hb favour with Lord Cleveland, 
who as we have seen, had used and left him ; so that he 
was literally starved into an application for bread to 
some of his relations whom he had grossly neglected. 
Whether to revenge this, or from ignorance in his be- 
nevolence, one of them, a broker in the city^ offered to 
take him into partnership. The notion almost drove 
him mad, and he shrank from it to consult Roebuck, 
the political printer. Roebuck advised him to attend 
the gallery of the House of Commons, and report de- 
bates. This was ten times worse. At length he triade 
an offer of his services, as a tutor for his children, to a 
fashionable banker, to whom he had once shown some 
official civility ; and who, on learning- his sitnation, ae* 
eepted and established him in his house. There he 
thought he could at least share a life of opulence, and 
live still amidst good company. But unlooked-for mor- 
tifications awaited him, worse than any he could have 
foreseen. His patron moved in the very focus of tbat 
society m which Clayton had shone (or thought be had 
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shone) as an equals or higher than an eqaal. He wsa, 
now to be content to mingle with them on sufferance ; 
to .stand unaoticedy where he had formerly taken a 
lead ; and to be passed by, at first with compassionate 
recognition, at last in silent and total neglect. At table, 
where his business was only to carve, never to speak^ 
he often saw the companions of his former life, still re- 
velling in the snnshine of present honour and future 
hope. With these, however intimately he had former- 
ly noixed with them, he felt that he was to mix no 
more ; nor could he even bear their discourse, which 
Was on the subjects of his former glory, the great state 
parties, the assemblies of fine people, and the marriages 
of fashionable beauties* This was always sure to send 
him away in bitterness, to reminiscence, and misery ; 
and the aristocratic stiffness of Mr. Freshville, and the 
Misses Partridge, who, on learning his situation, en- 
tirely let him drop, eost hinx several nights' sleep. At 
length a baleful envy seized upon his heart, which sick* 
ened to its core. He balanced about giving up what 
was now his only chance for bread, but his daily mise- 
ry conquered, and he resigned his charge, which his 
patron did not press him to retain. As a last resourcey 
he threw himself upon the charity of De Vere, who 
refused to admit him to his presence, but relieved hia 
immediate necessity, and at last obtained for him a 
snoall place in the Excise, in a distant port in Scotland. 
There, amidst the fumes of herring, ling, and tobacco, 
which it was his wretched duty to supervise, and in 
the society of men as polished^ to use a phrase of Con- 
greve, as a Dutch Skipper irom a Yijfde fishery, \\fi ling- 
ered out a mortified existence. For ^here, without that 
last clinging comfort of the virtuous unfortunate, which 
misfortune itself cannot take from them, a sense that . 
their lot is undeserved, and will be recompensed here- 
after, he dreamt (and perhaps still dreams) away life in 
unhappy recollections of the past, only made more bit- 
tor from a contrast with the present. 

Let no one suppose that these details are without 
their use. In the world there always are, and always 
will be, some instances of what may be <^lled success- 
ful villainy; but a gentlemanly honour pervades by far 
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the greater. number, of thoae with whom QhytOB'hail 
attempted to make hia way^ aod who, ia the hoguage 
of the old admooitoi^y column at Talba|s» 

•* Most of all eschew, 
<• T6 trwtia Paifvcini.'* 

This honour will» sooner or lat^r^ aasert itself^ w^d th& 
false friend and time-serving hypocrite may sorely reck- 
on upon being ultimately discovered^ But stilt mom 
useful is this history for the lessott^ it affords, that an ill- 
disdiplined mind, influenced by a bad ambition^ is always 
made the instrument of its own punishment^ though it 
never can suffice to its own recovery. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



HIKISTERIAL CARE* 



' But in a gross brain, little wots 
What watch the kibif keeps to maintam Ui» peteo 
Whose hours tiie peasanl saost advs&tages. 

Shaxspxare. 

Your grace shaU pardon me; 
I am too high bom to be proper tj'd; 
To be a seeondaiy at control, 
Or useful serving man. 

SBAlOnPSAIUC. 

Th£ «appoii)tment ^f Mn Wentworth to the Byjois- 
try, gave an entir^lnew face to the political world. 
High matters were in agitation^ fr^u^bt.with nothifig 
less than agnation's weal; and perhaps there ^sould not 
be a prouder point of pre-eminence than that on which 
Mr. Wentworth stood. It is the observation of D'A* 
letnbert that high office is like a pyramid: only two 
sorts of animals reach the top-^reptiles, and eagles. 
Mr. Wentworth was, at least, no reptilo. He had 
scarcely ever served in subordinate office; he had al- 
ways disdained what is called a patron, and from his en- 
try into parliament, he burst forth ten thousand strong. 



Ta the present height and sunmiit of his fortujie^ be 
had advanced, impeUed fay all the nxotirea which cofUM 
reaHy-make ambition virtae ; a sinc^e love of coun- 
try ; a perfect disi&terestedness, and a most ineffable 
contempt for all mean arts in th^aoquisition of power. 
He had advaneed from his p^rs^al qualities and abili- 
ties alone ; be represented no great families ; and was 
the^ organ of iTo anomaloos oligarchy that sought to 
control the &ing. At .the same time, he had advanced 
tiirough the favour of the nation at large, as well as of 
his sovereign. By this, we do not mean what is vul- 
garly-called the people ; but that which is really so, the 
majority of all ranks, forming a happy amalgamation 
of the numerous parties which had hitherto divided and 
afflicted the state. The necessity for new maxims of 
government had long been felt ; and those who agreed 
in nothing else, agreed in this, that a sincere regenera- 
tion was absolutely wanting, to save the country from 
the progress of a corrppnon' whieh was extending to 
its vitals. Mr. Wentworth thus seemed to unite all 
suffirages, in the hope which was now entertained, that 
he was destined to the accomplishment of this happy 
work. Proud and enviable situation! the holder of 
which is the real darling of history, before whom Cse* 
Bar and Alexander sink to nothing. 

We may suppose how much Wentw«fth's appoint- 
ment rejoiced the patriotic spirit of De Vere. It must 
be owned, however, that a time might have l)een found 
more opportune for that spirit to display itself. In 
truth, as^we have said, he sickened, he panted to be 
at Taifabis, and had almost shaken off his lawyers, 
whe^Bkis critical event imprisoned him for some time 

Exclusive of his warm intimacy with the new minis- 
ter, and all his zeal for the country, which this appoiaf - 
ment kindled anew, the late decision Had made De 
Vere a man of iihmense con$equence<;in the political 
world. This circumstance did not.*cmte, but it cer- 
tainly did not diminish the desire*?' the new minister 
to number him among his public supporters, as vvell as 
Iris private friends. He,Mndeed, Wrote to him a very 
few hours after he had itjuitted the closet, and his ftotc 
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proves how little n^c^ssary it ia that be^Mnre tt man !^ 
a mhiTStery'he shotild forget tkai he is a friend* 

After acquainting De Vere with his appointm^t^ ^*1 
Iktle thought,'' said he, <' that odr Pyreiratn tt^eams 
night be realized ; or, at least, s6 sbott. 'Oooae to me, 
I beseech you ; for, iar fh)m being elated; I aiA heavy, 
and alarmed, arid waiit your suppotf;' I know where 
your heart is/ and how mean all this lofidst appear to 
< Signor Love;* but come to me, even ^ough she teay 
expect yoii^ and your fobt be in the stirrup.*' 

De Vere's foot was not in the stirrup,, feoar did he 
know that he was expected ; but his heart was iwhere 
Wentworth thought it. , The "news, bowevef, which 
was announced, was too auspicious for him to -refose 
such a summons, and a few mi^iutes placed him by die 
side of his friend. ' 

He found him different' from what ndoil woUld have 
expected, considering his new-born greatness. For 
though he had an excited air, it was rather serious and 
determined, than elevated or joyous. He had been 
pleased with his reception by the king, and- be had a 
mountain of letters before him, all containing congra- 
tulations and professions, some of them, however, a^ 
companied by conditions which did not please him* 

'' That I should acquaint yoU, among the first, wi A 
this event,*' said he, << is but natural ; and this I should 
have done, had you b^eti still the same pov^rleas but 
high-minded De Vere, who, however disposed to turn 
shepherd himself, would not tet me do so. But the si> 
tuations of both are altered, and the Pyrenean valleys, 
and Rivers, and Zerlina, and even Lady Constance, 
must be forgotten for a time, in a very diffsreif^ene. 
The countrjic^needs us, and we must obey.*' ^P - 

De Vere was expressing his pleasure at the ne^v pro^ 
pect that was opening, when Wentworth continued — 
* ^^ And yet I feel, I know not what sort of alarm, at 
the difficulties' that present themselves to a man who is 
determined to rest upon his principles, rather than upon 
management, for success. Upon your own support I 
know I can rely, because it is upon those principles, 
^tUng aside our friendship, that alone I ask it.*^ 

^«This is as it should be,** said De Vere, "and 



tyhftte^ar pow^ I xMy have (for I scarcely yet koow 
what it is,) yeo may sof^ose yau do not coafide iu it 
ID vaiii.'^ 

*^Prome^^ r^Ued Wentworlh, with great emjAa^ 
$ts (for his serioQsoess seemed to increase,) << Pro mcp 
si reefe agamy sin aliter in me.^^ 

<^ Agreed/* answered De Vere, *^and may the go- 
veroraent o^ every minister be like that of the great 
man* who uttered that sentiment." 

^< Yet Lord Oldcastle would think it risionary/' said 
Wentwortby '* and Walpole would despise it, as want- 
ing in knowledge of the world. I am told, too, that 
your old friend and Nestor, Sir William Flowerdale, 
shakes his head, < and by prooouneing of some doubt - 
fnl phrase,* augurs nothing good of the expected new 
system. He has even talked of retiring, which I am 
sorry for^ but perhs^ from your intimacy, you know 
all this.** 

'< 1 9un ashamed to say bow long it is since I have 
seen him,** replied De Vere ; '^ but I will seek him 
out ; his remarks may be of use.** 

<« Try him,** said Wentworth,. ^^ and tell him bow 
much I wish his help where he is, and if you break no, 
confidence, make report At any rate, I am determiQ<- 
ed to try their boasted tact by another touchstone. I 
will at least make the momentous experiment, and 
prove whether a whole nation can be so plunged in cor- 
ruption, as not to be governed, Except by the corrupt.** 

"This too is as it should pie,** said De Vere. 

<*And yet, my friend,** returned Wentworth with 
earnestness, '^ I am myself almost appalled at what I 
have undertaken ; for whatever people may think, or 
write, of the selfishness of ambition, what I feel at this 
moment tells me it is a very different thing.*^* 

<'I believe you,'* said De Vere, observing Went- 
worth seriously moved. 

** And you are one of the very few men,** said Went- 
worth, ** whom / would believe, when they told me 
that they believed me on such a subject. For how many 

• The Eaiperor Trajan. 
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flattcfeiH would B$y the same, and yet M iDisa.lfaat I 
fought for power solely for my own purpflNW.'' • 

^< They eeti ooly be of the oommeft^betd vb0 woald 
thiok eo» it Iea»t if they k«ew you;" eaid SeiVepe. 

« And yet," eeid Wentwerth^ '« hew iew hut those 
who here ihemeelve^ ho»ii0 th^ hiMrlhe», kMiir what 
they eii€OttAler» when they uodertahe a oiitieA^e wel- 
tut : ¥^t difieuUiee there W^ to mantge t wbit pei<- 
ties to please ; what jani to recoBeile> § )»rHs to assuage, 
and combinations to disarm. Even oar friends some- 
times weigh OS dowDy by the very acts whieh they in- 
tend should supoort us. What mischiefs did the Tory 
government of Qaeeh Anne^ experience from the Tories 
themselves ?* Even envy lurks among these friends, 
and, sooner or later, like a serpent among flowers, stings 
us to death while in seeming seourity.'* 

De Vera felt this from his own experieiieift, aad was 
much moved with the earnestneae of the eempbnnt, 
which he altowed was bat too well founded. 

«< If it is so,'^ said Wentwortb, «< wbs^, in HikB way 
of self-int^est, ean compensate, to a minister, the total 
sacrifice of bis eaee^ his health, and private cutnd, to 
tile welftre of a country wbich can only be thua se- 
cured ?'' 

<< If honour, and real love of that eoontry wtlf not 
do it,'^ replied De Vere, <<I know not what will. 
Certainly the emoluments you ministers are supposed 
to covet, never will." , 

"How truly have your answered;" said Went- 
w(»*th. . " And yet it is for these emoluments, these 
< rascal counters,' that we are supposed to covet the 
dangers, the strifes, and turmoils ofour struggling lives. 
For these, %nd these only, it is thought that we wateh, 
while others sleep ; that we are anxious, while others 
laugh ; that we bend under responsibility, while others 
trip lightly and cheerily on their way." 

Here the conversation paused, &r Wentwortb seem- 
ed still occupied with his reflections, nor would De 
Vere interrupt him, for he was really struck with tliis 

• Partietflaply by tlic Otober Club. 



unexpected ebullftion m a man so ardenU ^aalfrorth 
therefore went on":— '' . . < . » 

«^Thi8 ffi.atigiiMt| tbts; aeandidoiM injusttee,'' said he, 
'< startles me atill moie^ aoWthat I have aehmed, from 
motivea (as to yon I eta sty it) ttie most oppOttt&of all 
thi^ what the black and disa^intted spiriti of tiie land 
will be let loose upon me to assail With ealumny* May 
I i«»t the« ftelafesurmed, and exelaim with him who knevir 
eTlwy patt of our nature so well---* 

^< O! hardconditioiil twin4)orB witiiatVBtiwsSy . < 
" Subjected to ^ breath of eveiy foql» 
« Whose sense np more can feel but his own wringing! 
** What infinite heartVease must kisgs neglect 
^< That pcivaie men enjoy l*^ - 

# • ■ 

<< Come/' said De Vere, *^ this is not the way I had 
expected that th^ minister of a nation's maliaa would 
have received his appoii^bnent ; and did I not feel that 
it is the mere cloud of .a moment^ I shodd tremble for 
what is so like despondency." 

<« No!'' retomed Wentworth, "I will not despond, 
with the support T>f siieh men as yoarself» and the re- 
ward which no one can take from me-^a sense of that 
honour and love of country which you mentioned just 
now* This is^ in fact» the only real eneouragement of 
true ambition. For while our power is assailed, our 
motives misrepresented, our characters blackened, and 
our very persons, sometimes hated, and all, while toil- 
ing for the publie good, what treasure in the shape oi' 
gold, what real reward can make up for it, eave only 
honour." 

De Vere was really moved with this sincere burst of 
feeling in the new minister, who, however, felt relieved 
by it^ and began to brighten. 

<<Come," said he, <<tt is past; the okud is ^one, 
and we will look only to the better side of things. 
One of my best comforts will be io have you near me, 
in my arduous undertaking. You promised to fight by 
my side as soon ^b you were free to do it. You are so 
now, and I expect you to perform your promise.*' 

" How can I help you ?" asked De Vere. 

** By placing yourself in office." 
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^' I Would rather be your coiantry gentlmnaiif aad 
give you support out of if 

** I expected as mucb>'' said Weiitworth« 

<< But I want the credit of your name, where tnost it 
will give me credit. I want it not to be said, as it too 
often is of a minister's friends, that they support him 
like the Swiss, merely for pay/' 

<* I approve your principle/' said De Verc, '*but 
fear I am selfish enough to resist it For a high, and 
commanding office, I have npt experience enough to be 
fit ; for a subordinate one, to register mandates at a 
board, or be the mere depository of a great man's con- 
fidence, who is, as he ought to be, above consulting 
you, and only confides in you as a safe machine; this, 
tiiough absolutely necessary in itself, would not^ I own, 
be agreeable to me." 

"I own too," said Wentwortb, smiling, ''that I 
have made a' mistake. I forgot I was talking to the 
proudest man in England ; and whose pride withs^l is 
not lessened by having just stepped into tea thousand 
a year." y^ 

De Vere shook his bead^ and became in ht3 tatdi ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful ; nay, so absent, that Wen^worth 
began to wonder what sudden uneasiness had come 
over him. In fact, De Vere was thinking of the little 
intention, if not the little right he had to retain this ten 
thousand a year, could he dispose of it as his heart 
wished. 

<« Have I not enough interest with you," at last said 
Wentwortb, ^^ to win you to be always near me, in our 
relation of friends, rather than of chief and second." 

^* Yes," replied De Vere, ** but chief and second 
must then be abolished between us, which it would not 
be were I to be clothed with any character. In short, 
malim ut de me qumrant homines^ qiuim ob rem 
Gaioni non sit posita statua^ quam qiiare sit posita.* 
I will, therefore, be as near you as you please, ad your 
independent supporter ; but, count upon it, whatever 
service you thin& I can do you^ it will be better done 

* I woul<if rather tlmt men inqtiired wity fietatue vu not eicctetl to 
Cato, than why it was. 



by 86oi«4ng my deference to you as a friend, than as a 
master." 

" I think you mistake this nfiatter/* said Wentworth. 
'* It M only in the recesses of office, the daily and hour- 
ly ingress to which is not only natural, but necessary to 
one in an official capafeity, thait you can be to me what 
I want ^s the great itrdependont you choose to be> 
you will and must be comparatively aloof. You may 
give me a little grace now and then when I want it in 
the House, but the suistUntidl comfort t look to out 
of it, will be to seek. We shall have no departmental 
business, bringing us always together ; our intimacy, 
though not cooled, may yet be interrupted ; we shall 
first wonder that we so seldom meet, and at last grow 
reconciled to tiot meeting at all.'' 

" Is this then,'' asked De Vere, alarmed, ** the cha- 
racter of friendship among public men ?" 

"**Itis, at least, loo oftea the fact," replied Went- 
worth. 

'* J will think of it," said De Vere, and he took a 
cordial leave. 

He hastened to Flowerdale, whom \\e had scarcely 
seen since he returned from Prance, and whom he found 
in his office-room, arranging and destroying papers, ex- 
amining sonie with care, classing others, delivering 
many to clerks, and tearing many. There was an aii* 
about him of careful attention to the business he was 
upon. 

Always, however, glad to see De Vere, he received 
him with apparent pleasure ; though we are not sure 
that his manner was not marked with somewhat more 
formality, certainly more deference and consideration 
than usual. Whether this was owing to the secret respect^ 
\vhich a change from very moderate to very rich cir- 
cumstances almost always occasions, or whether it was 
the- accession of De Vere's particular friends to power, 
we have not divined. ' There was, however, no mean- 
ness in the baronet's civility, and he appeared the same 
mild, sensible,, and collected person as ever. 

He would have talked of the decree, but found it un- 
palatable, for De Vere avokkd the conYei*8auon. '*' We 
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^ill watt,'^ said be, ^' ta see what time wilt ufdmatery 
d^etermine./' 

Sir Wiliiam thoaght he meant that Lord Ckvland in- 
tended to appeal, and asked as much, but Die Vere ua- 
deceived him* 

^' He is at least ia a miserable mortified state,", said 
Sir William, having quarrelled with his Sovereign, out 
of sheer insolence, broke up the whole government out 
of revenge, and aU growing out of an avaricious injus- 
tice, for which he is universally blamed, if not des- 
pised." 

" I come not to talk of him,'' said De Vere. '* I 
would much rather talk of yourself, and ask, if I may, 
whether what I have heard be true, that you mean to 
withdraw from the new ministry, the benefit of your ser- 
vices." 

*' Of course," said Sir William, with- an air of cau- 
tious curiosity, ^ I must not ask who was your inform- 
ant r 

^^ I can scarcely say I have been infdrmed, when I 
have only heard a report*" 

** And the reporter?^' 

" Mr. Wcntworth himself." 

Sir William's countenance, placid as it was, became 
instantly a little clouded; and something like colour 
came into his cheeck. But he checked it and resumed 
his usual undisturbed air. 

^^ Does this report then trouble you ?" asked De 
Vere. " If so, I hope it is not true." 

** To say it troubleg me, is perhaps too much,'' re- 
plied the baronet. ^^ Me, who have been so long in of- 
fice, and seen so many strange revolutions, that though 
none ought to surprise me, it is very fit I should retire, 
and make way for others, as may be wished. Indeed, I 
have long felt that I have had enough of official life. I 
have seen and outlived most of the great men, and it is 
even time I should retire." 

^* Has any wish then been signified- to you to this ef- 
fect ?" asked De Vere. 

" Not precisely," answered Sir William; " butdiere 
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are imHcations fully equal to a direct Signification. Mr. 
Wentworth not being yet installed, can hardly have de« 
nianded my o&ct; but there is a whispering gallery at 
the treasury, as well as at St. Paul's ; and the universal 
sweep to be made, is perfecdy well known. I can only 
hope that the new system intended to be adopted may 
prosper.'' 

^^ And may I ask, as you have formerly permitted me, 
your opinioif upon this new system V^ 

^ It is ndt for me,'^ replied Sir Willliam, *' who have 
no share in it, to pretend even to know enough of it to 
form an opinion." 

The baronet here became suddenly occupied with 
some papers which he had before him, and seemed evi- 
dently to wish to retire from the subject. 

*< We are formal together," said De Vere. "This 
is not the way we used to meet" 

«« You are a different man," replied his friend, ^ and 
stand no longer in need of the only thing I had to give, 
lessons of experience. Nay," added he, with a bow, in 
which there was a mixture of real deference, with as- 
sumed form, '* I know not that I may not be talking to 
one of my masters." 

De Vere could not help smiling at his caution, but 
assured him it was not so. ^ I wish not, however," 
said he, '^ to force confidence, though I have such high 
hopes from the new order of things, that I should like 
still to have the opinion of a person who so well under- 
stood the old one." 

*' I most sincerely wish it may answer," replied Sir 
William ; ^^ and that the new maxim, of measures not 
men, may succeed. I, however, aUow," added he, with 
some constraint of countenance, ^' that to give it the best 
chance for success, Mr. Wentworth b but right in con- 
templating the universal x:hange which it seems he means 
to make of all the old office men." 

*^ Yourself among them ?" asked De Vere. 

Sir William's features, schooled as they were to a 
habitual and prudent tranquillity, could not help disco« 
rering curiosity at this speech. In fact, the interest was 
as earnest as habitual self-possession could permit, and 
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he fairly askfd Dc Vcrc his mcanrng* ' *l*te'la(ttf^'ivho 
had no coocealments of his own, when openiDg a £hlnk 
communication with another, as £urly xqld him that he 
had, only a few minutes before, heard Mr^ Wentworth 
say that he regretted Sir William's intention of retiring* 

" A man nw^y do that,". returned Sir Williamt rather 
gravely, ^^ while he is accepting with pleasure the resig- 
nation he regrets*" 

*^ That did not appear to. me,*' said De. Vere* 

^^ May I aak what did appear!'^ , 

^^ A real wish that you would continue where you 
are; and, in fact, an express desire, which I w^. even 
commissioned tp communicate ^t Mr. Wentworth 
might continue to receive your assistance^ in your prjesent 
department*" 

^^ That, at least, contradicts what I had heard,'' obser- 
ved Sir SVilliam, evidently chanf^, ^^ for I was told 
he had said that my place wotdd be partia;ihurly«wanted, 
and that I was too much wedded to the old school, to 
make it safe to leave me*'' 

^^ And but for this, then, yoa would not have thought 
of retiring V^ aaid De Vere* 

^^ The case would iiave been altered," answered his 
friend. 

'^ And may I ask your infororanti" 

^* As he was not correct, tt is of little consequence,'^ 
said Sir William. 

Here a pause ensued. There was evidently, however, 
less constraint in tbe baronet's manner. His features 
became more open^ and hie eye more placid | which De 
Vere observing, he frankly said,r*-« 

^^ As you are, then, one of his government, may I not 
now ask your opinion of Mr. Wentwor^'s plan of ad- 
ministration ?" 

^^ I have not the real facte sufficiently before me,'' re^ 
plied the Nestor, after deliberation, ^^ to enable me to 
give an answer. I have been informed, indeed, that all 
which was formerly called management is to be abandon- 
ed ; that influenced majorities are not to be attempted ; 
contracts, loans, and lottery- tickets never to be thought 
of; so that, the disgraceful maxim of the okl duke, thac 
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it va$ cheaper m Inr^ Hir elected tlittn the electors, is to 
bo reprobated; wh3e influence in the elections them* 
selves is also to be scouted. Thas the whole govem-i 
snent is to rest for its basis upon the wisdom add pub« 
licitjr of its measures, and the purity of its conduct 
alone. '^ 

'< And can you form no opinion upon all this ?'^ 

^^ I, at least, admire it/^ said Sir William, ^< and 
hope the best, as I shall certainly continue to do. But, 
as an old observer, I cannot but remember former max- 
ims of very able, though, perhaps, you may call them 
very diplomatic men, who held that the public have 
passions to be moved, but no reason to be appealed to ; 
and that while truth may move half a score of mma in 
a nation, or an age, mystery will lead millions by the 
nose." 

^^Your authority is Boltngbroke," said De Vere, 
^^ always, on all subjects, too passionate, and blinded 
by his personal feelings, not to be questionable." 

<'He was, howevear," replied Sir William, ^« nursed 
among the diaracters he thus deseribes, and his opinions 
(without meaning to say they are mine) have their sup- 
porters among the experienced of the present day-" 

^< And what may these experienced people think ?" 
said De Vere. 

<*They have the presumption," ssid Sir William, 
<< to aay^ that Mr. Wentworth goes a century at least 
before the people he is to govern ;- and they prophecy 
that bis government will not, because it cannot stand. 
Nay, they boldly assert, that the House of Commons 
and the people themselves will be the first to call for a 
return to the old order." 

<< And do you approve these notions ?" 

« That I do not say. There are, to be sure, extremes 
in every thing; but I should be sorry to be among 
those who say that it is possible for a minister to be too 
honest" 

<< 'Tis a sentiment as unfounded as wicked^" cried 
De Vere, << and I am sorry the system has not more of 
your favour. It is certain that bcih thin^ and men are 
changed, since the days of your oraele, Bolingbroke." 

<^ I beg not to be misunderstood," replied Sir Wil-' 
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liam. " T*e now •y$l«wr«c^«^ WW <»^ of felWiir^^^ 
me,. Though ha2ar4ou8| X thiok 4t w^thjr 4^ piitriip^ 
tie miad that codceiired it ;\and^ with ^ ^ai«e»^»li4 
abilHy of Mr. Wmtwotbi I r6|^% la«!>pjii it m»y be 
brought to perfectionii" , 

<^IIope aad thinks are different thiogs^'' fltid:IXe 
Vere. " What ]» your thought ¥^ / 

<«I tbioky then,^' ano^wered the b«poii^t> fa^M push- 
ed, <^ that in such able baiKl% it qi%7 3itece^« under 
older politiciadas, I an aure it would nu^/' 

<^ And may I tell this to Mr. Weatwoirth.?^' 

<< Certainly/' ... 

The conversation endedy thefiienda parted> md Jte 
Vere telling him he abwld hear from hiiii..again> Sis 
William gave orders to return all the papers be waa eac? 
aminingy to their old jpq;eoQ4iole8, from wUeh.a^me of 
them had not stirred lor thirty years* , JSe. tiiM eooUy^ 
walked into t|)e park $ and xkfikoAft from hif odnttliCtt 
nance, could gather whether he was in or out 

A second visit from Dei Vere found the.j^estorgneat'^ 
ly changed. He said that all eyea were nowiuriwd cm 
Mr. Wentworth wkh bopeaod even fondjMMft ; and that 
Lord Oldcastle^ and the parllaanss of the otd ord^ were 
daily losing ground ; that the combination of great fa- 
milies would give way, and the new ssra be universally 
hailed. 

De Vere observed that ^ he had become infiQitBljr4nore 
sanguine, and that all his old frankness with him bed 
returned. * Sir William^ hc^wever, wondered to seeDe 
Vere yet unplaced. 

«< And is not the place of Mr^ Wentworth'a friend, 
as honourable as office ?^' asked Be Vere. 

<< As honourable^ hut yet not so useful ; and if yoa 
wish to take part in public affairs, more than as a mere 
member-of parliament — " 

" Mere member of parliament,'^ cried De Vere 7 
<^ what character so noble, so useful to England, as an 
honest English country gentleman ?'' 

** An honest English secretary of state," said jFlow- 
erdale. ^< But without going so high, an apparently 
very little person, who is able and sincere, and from 
office^ is admitted behind tlie scenes, is often of more 



r6al me a^ eonfsequence to Ehj^nd tlian the country 
gentlemen of hatW i dosen eoniilies. I will not describe 
tbes^'^BS tbey were onee ealled, plaeidum peeu9; on 
fte cMfjfiaj, tmhf are! eolightened and more will be 
SO9 as the country advances^ and education extends. 
But a 9nan whose greatest or only glory is to hunt his 
fox, and rail against G^rmnn^, will set up his acres in 
vain, with a new to raise the e^imation of his eharac« 
teit^ or even of his consequence^ in comparison with 
those who lead, or ably follow in the administration of 
the nation's interests.'^ 

<< You talk, said De Vere, <^ as if you had lately been 
studying tiie English squirehoed, 09* reading that de- 
lighUul book which paints the flower of it, Squire Wes- 
tern/' 

<* That race/' said Flowerdale, '< is, thank heaven, 
fastdyii^ away, and in a few years will be no more« 
Bat ttiough our posterity maybe more poliefaed Nimrods, 
and some of tfiem, too, will have weight in the greatest 
national affairs ; yet, speaking generally, the influence 
of the sttfte will always belong to those who do the bu« 
sioess of the state. If I mi^ advise, therefore, though 
you 9ite Mr. Wentworth's friend, you will also be his 
coadjutor. '' 

« And where would you place me ?" asl^ed De Vcrc, 
to try him« 

« Not <iny wh«e,'* anwered Flowerdale, smiling ; 
^* for some situations you are too proud ; for others too 
modest ; but, above all, I would not place you where 
what you saw might bring your good opinion of men 
into hazard. The town, indeed, is, as you know, still 
talking of what was lately said to the French king, by 
a traveller who pretends to be a philosopher.'' 

« And what was that ?" 

<*^ Pour estimer les hammes, il faut Hre ni con/es- 
seur, ni ministrey ni iituienant de police,^* 

De Vere lauded and asked if the king made no reply? 

'< A pointed one," said Flowerdale, for he added, 

« This man apprehends things passing shrewdly," 
said De Vere to himself, when he left him. *^ It is cei-- 
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Mtt, im>, ire all btiiOig to our eomitfy^ nidi ooglit to 
serve H ; but am I yet at my own diipofil ?^^ 

The thdttght was embarrtsshig^ attd 'hewaiidered in 
agitstion fiir away flraoi official M^ataiMl. efieial sab- 
jects ; a»d, these t&tsmews metf becgstv iRniself up 
more tkan ev4r todnetni^whieh twd any thiog for their 
object bat poUtieal ambitioii> and whieh, eoald they be 
realized; romaueeitscif might liai« envied him^ 
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Ten her, my love, more nob]o than (he rrotld, 
PrizcB not qizantity tif airty landi. • 

Too long hare we been detained frosft that rtory of 
tenderness whieh* we now resune, although it would- not 
be without ]deastnfe that we dwelt some little longer 
upon that high and honour^tirring field of ambition 
which now opened to Weotworth and his band of friends. 
This band was daily increasing^ for its leader had bought 
<< golden opinions from all sorts of people.'^ As to De 
Vere^ with whom he had one or two oth«r fruitless in- 
terviews, he at last fairly *told him to get him gone to 
Castle Mowbray^ for he should have no good of him 
till he had been there. We may suppose how readily 
De Vere obeyed. 

We may suppose^ too^ that long previous to his arrlv^ 
al, the wonders which had been passing in town were 
known to the lovely lady of that castle, and her now 
only companion. Lady £leftnor; for Lady Clanellan 
had returned to her lord, after some few days visit. 
But the psKskets of the marcpiess kept the party inform- 
ed of every thing. 

The letters of De Vere to his mother were more 
close. His romantic design in favour of his cousin was 
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seen, by the argument of Lord CimeUan,^ Ib^ hU offer, 
if made, would not be acccfitod. -Oi all tlioae feelings 
of his beairt which fpokegeDtlQiiatfi io all who knew 
hun, one of the most jealous, war tilat which made hiin 
shpinkr from any thing, that oouM be 'Calied diaplay* If 
thisvwas true in regand totjivumer things^.what was it oa 
a point on whieh % wa^ th)l moat: aeetsittye — his love 
for Constance ? Ti^at love was made up of such perfect, 
such entire esteem, united with such delicate, as well 
as admiring affection^ that though he could have shed 
his blood for her if necessary, he would have died ra- 
ther than have professed it» 

Nevertheless, his impulse towards restitution would 
not quit his mind, where his cousin reigned in all her 
sweetness, and all her glory. No business, however ur- 
gent, no advantages, however obvious, could detach 
him from ati interest which everyday grew more ab- 
sorbing. The political changes that had happened had 
delayed, but not altered him ; and, at length, unable to 
bear bis feelings any longer, he stole secretly away, and 
did not stop till he arrived at the Fox. 

This little inn, at the fool of Castle Mowbray hill, 
we presume is not forgotten by the reader. Here, how* 
ever, De Vere was seized by a thousand misginrings as 
to his reception, which prevented him from going far- 
ther. Indeed there seemed a spell set upon this little 
inn ; for never had he been there without experiencing 
some emotion, some interest of consequence to his heart. 
He wrote therafore to his mother, previously to visiting 
the castle. 

" Why, I am here," said he, "I scarcely know my- 
self, except that I was too restless in London to remain 
there. Yet now I am hece, I feel like a criminal, and 
dare not advance. I know not my situation with my 
poor and plundered Con^ance, and feel that the plun- 
derer can do nothing but what I am doing, lurk about 
these once loved precincts, till I know how I shall be 
received. I am bewildered with contending designs, 
which, ever since the decree, have robbed me of my 
peace. One, indeed, I had conceived, which gave a 
joy to my mind, but which was quickly dashed from it 

Vol. jii. 21 
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than erer fixed, IT it te only feasible. For if .CoMtance 
h not still to enjoy the^e eatates^ ne^er sbaU I enjoy 
them my^eif. The wish of my heart therefore, is. per- 
fectly known to it; bdt how to* bring it abotft^ ia what 
overpowers me. Yet if I otfer to raatore tfaena, I am 
told I shall be refaaed ; rafuaed perhaps^ as if I had also 
offered an insult to-a delicaey wbteh i ivould die aooner 
than wound. 

^' Thus am I tossed on a <sea of doubt, £rom whieli I 
can only be relieved by on'e of two things, either that 
Constance will consent tatapossesa these estates, as an 
absolute sacrifice to justice ; or, without any ofiier of re- 
stitution, that she will accept them from me in a very 
different capacity. Yet of this last, what is the hope ? 
where the encouragement ? You, whom I have never 
consulted without benefit, advise me, watah fi^me^ act 
for me, say whether I may approach bar, and what I 
may expect^' 

The tender confidence between Conatance and her 
aunt, made it impossible for Lady Eleanor either to 
conceal that this letter had been received, or that it was 
fraught with even more Ann usual interest. But it was 
equally impossible at otaee to reveal its contents, and 
Constance remained long in an ignorance of them, which 
to her was mysterious. At another time she would have 
fairly asked to know them, but Constance was grown 
timid. 

Lady Eleanor felt that she had a very critical part to 
act. If she laidDe Vere's letter before her niece, which 
had almost been her first impulse, she ran the risk of, 
perhaps, a dangerous acceleration of his greater purpose. 
For whatever might have been her hope, she was by no 
means so sure of the inclinations of his cousin, as to jus- 
tify what might end in a disappointment almost, as bit- 
^ter to Herself as to him. But at any rate, by this dis- 
closure she would immediately expose him to what he 
so much wished to avoid, the imputation that he at- 
tempted to derive merit with her, by a show of genero- 
shty. Yet, to leave him utterly Without assistance, 
after such a letter, was unmotherly, unkind ; and she 
resolved to take the chances of a middle course, which. 



like moft middle coursei^ end^ip t^ BatUfactioo. Slu^ 
resolved to «0&»^ ber aieee ; a ta9k for whieh 31^ iva$ 
utterly uofil;. In^ Uuikf ber mind wa« too bigh for any 
thing thtt might be ctihAmancigemmt; and far easiar 
woidd it bare bee9» and fj^niore confEoaaat to her owa 
modes of aotioa* to have bid the whole letter at ooce 
before Lady CoaatadBee ; ^(Mr.as it tujcoed o\it, she resq^d 
notbiog but dieeomfojpt from tbei bpst iateotioos in the 
world. 

Tbe fact of Do Vere's jsyrarlv^l in the Qeighbourhood, 
eould not be withheld^ ^ad it was s^fi^Qiently • importaot 
to eell forth an ioquiry. after all that the curiosity or ia^ 
ter^tt of Constance had wished to kaow. 

<^ Sut wiiat eaii he possibly mean by stopping at that 
poor inn^ when so close to the castle ?" 

Constttice aeked this with unfeigned wonder> and in 
goo4 sooth, it puzzled her aunt (whose mind, even for 
the best purposes, disdained dissimulation) to know how 
to answer. But the moment she thought was come, 
when by opening the subject at a distance,. she might be 
able to ascertain more of the feelings of her niece, than 
she had hitherto even attempted. . 

** Strange to. say, he fears you, Constance," said Lady 
Eleanor, ^< fears you, after the issue of this vexatious 
suit." 

<^ Fears me!'' exclaimed Constance, ^^ this would make 
it a vexatious suit indeed. But we must talk no more 
of it. I have done thinking of it myself, nor do I wish 
ever to hear of it again, except as a mat^ of joy. that 
it has given fortune where it will be so much better 
used.'' 

<^ I believe you, dearest Constance/' said Lady Elea* 
nor. ^< But you must allow it once, and only once more 
to be mentioned, with a view to future determinations. 
You must forgive his mother, at least, a wish to spare 
this excellent Mortimer, what I know embarrasses his 
heart, the task of asking your consent to some arrange- 
ment in regard to these estates, without which I know 
he never will be happy." 

The flears and jealousy of Constance were immediate- 
ly alarmed. She perceived at once, that what her f^ou- 
sin had formerly glanced at, was about to be proposed 
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in form ; and she became gravoi and even almost dis- 
tant in her manner^ as if waiting some offer which her 
judgment could not approv^) or her pride could not 
accept. 

^< Nay,'' said Lady Eleanor, perceiving that her very 
first experiment had gone too far, << I must not mar, as 
I see I am doing, a good and honourable cause. Such 
alone can be De Vere's. I will, therefore^ myself ab- 
stain from going further. But if you will permit my 
son to wait upon you, he will best explain HimselL^^ 

"My son!" thought Constance, "permit him to wait 
upon me. Are we then upon such formal terms, and 
does his accession to fortune only throw him at a dis* 
lance ? My dear aunt," continued she, "I cannot un- 
derstand this language ;" and perhaps her gentle heart, 
£!;ci]tlc as it was, with the fear that we hare mentioned, 
uLtin^ upon it, felt something of the. heiress of Mow- 
bray in it, when she expressed her wonder at such terms. 

•' Forgive us this formality, said Lady Eleanor, 
'^ and forget a mode of expression which ought never 
to prevail between us. But you must allow something 
n) a new and embarrassing situation ; nor can I blam& 
Mortimer (for it is his expression) for feeling, and 
^!lowilJii: that he feels, that if what has passed can make 
u ditierence in your situations^ together, it is only that 
more respect is due to you than ever." 

The tiiought did not displease, and Constance fully 
restored, entreated her to say what it was that Mortimer 
Ijad to explain. 

Lady Eleanor found she had now nothing left for it 
!.>ut to unfold the truth. ^^ He wishes to show you," 
said she, " the total want of right that he has to the de- 
cree that has been pronounced ; a decree which he thinks 
from the law itself, ought to have been in your favour, and 
thinkinj^ thus, need I add, that as aDe Vere, he cannot, 
nay, ou^^ht not to submit to enjoy what is not his own." 

" And does he think then," said Constance, with 
something almost amounting to pride, ^* that a Mow- 
bray is so inferior to a De vere, that I can submit to 
enjoy what I think not my own ? If the motive of his 
journey is to bestow these estates upon me^ I own I had 
expected differently from my cousin."' 
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«« Bestow, my dearest lovte,*' saud Lady Eleador, un- 
easy, " is not a word which Mortimer, which /, could 
presume to use to Lady Constance Mowbray ; nor must 
you suppose that such a notion ever came near us." 

<* Why, then," said Constance, gravely, and deeply 
aOected, << why does he suppose I can accept what my 
grandfather, it seems, did not choose I should enjoy. 1 
did not know he thought of me so meanly." In saying 
this, she displayed that look of reflecting determination, 
which, when occasion called for it, indicated that part 
of lier character, beyond all mistaking ; and Lady Elea-* 
nor was now seriously distressed. 

<'I see," said she, << I have undertaken a task to 
which I am not equal, and I had better have left it to 
better hands. But believe, my dearest niece, that 1 
have meant nothing, done nothing, but what proceeded 
from a maternal anxiety, and an ardent wish for the hap- 
piness of you both, But, if I have mismanaged this, so 
as to have occasioned you one uneasy thought, I am al- 
ready self-punished, and I trust I have only to ask your 
forgiveness, to receive it Promise me this, dear Con* 
stance, and what is still more, promise to admit, and to 
hear my son." 

So saying, with an air of consciousness, but also of 
much affection, she extended her hand to her niece, 
while her countenance showed that it was not without 
a struggle, that she prevented a greater emotion from 
being discovered. 

Tiie earnestness, if not the pathos, of this appeal^ 
disarmed Constance in a moment, and completely pene- 
trated a heart made for all the softer virtues, though 
also made capable of some little jealousy, when her 
sense of independence was concerned. Tiie little ex- 
citements of her pride were therefore forgotten, and 
she would have kissed the hand which Lady Eleanor 
offered to her, had not the latter prevented her by fold- 
ing her in her arms, and blessing her with a fervour 
which she had never shown before. She then left her, 
wondering what all this could mean, and fearful that it i 

might only be a prelude to a greater trial. 

Alone, and absorbed with what had passed, the still < 
agitated girl endeavoured to collect, ix she could, ail 

21* 
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that had been intended by Lady Eleanor. The notinn 
^f a designed offer of restitution still poasessedy and 
slill offended her; and though she had cordially forgiv- 
en the little ebullition of her aunt respecting the pride 
of a De Ver6, it is but truth to say that it had giren 
her own pride (so mistaken was she for the moment) a 
stimulus in regard to the conduct meant to be pursued. 
<' Really/* said she, to herself, " if thi» is a visit of 
pride, if Mr. De Vere supposes that I am the humble 
creature to receive back from his munificence, what the 
law has so clearly shown could never be mine ; if be 
thinks that I can be deceived into a belief that he only 
is just, while judges are unjust; if—-" Shl^ could 
have proceeded with many more t/^, had this frame of 
mind continued, but it lasted not a moment longer than 
we have taken to record it For scarcely had she in 
her little jealousy, conceived such a notion of her cou- 
sin, than his whole character flashed across her — ^bis 
right judgment ; his propriety ; his respect for the in« 
dependent character of others ; and, above all, his ne- 
ver failing delicacy towards herself. This banished the 
unjust notion for ever, and she immediately began to 
tax herself with severity, for the petulance of her feel- 
ings, and this cruel censure of one who deserved it so 
little. <^Ah! no!'' she said^ ^< Mortimer never could 
mean this, and owes the design he has conceived solely 
to the convictions of his understanding, and the justice 
of his heart And even," continued the relentiog 
Constance (relenting almost to tears> from the pride she 
had evinced,) " even if he had been governed by ge-- 
nerosity; if for me^ and to replace me in thesituatioa 
I have lost, he is ready to return to comparative pover- 
ty himself J am I the person to complain ? Am I the 
being to resent it as an insult? Too generous Morti- 
mer ; and ah^ too jealous, froward, and petulant Con- 
stance!" 

In this strain she proceeded, till she fell into the op- 
posite extreme. Her self-reproaches got the better of 
her, and her o'er fraught heart yv^s so hurt with what 
it thought its own unworthiness^ that it could no longer 
restrain its feeling, and she actually, sob^'d aloud. 

If any one feel disposed ;to criticise these traits of 
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character, let him recollect that we have no where pro- 
fessed to paint perfection; because there is no. such* 
thing. It has pleased superior wisdom to make our 
constitution here of such a nature, that he only is most 
perfect, who is least imperfect ; and if Constance has 
bad faults, it is because no one can' be without them. 
At the same tijpe, we know not that faults may not ex- 
cite: greater interest than absolute perfection. 

It^is at least probable that we are often nionf pleased 
with a. graceful recovery from error, than with' that uni- 
form surface where no error is. ^ It is certain that the 
swollen h'eai*t, and charming contrition of Constance in 
iiiis little trial, endeared her to Lady Eleanor, and to 
Mortimer, when he afterwards learned it, more than 
even all the faultlessness of her former life. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

- • 
SOMETHING VERY TENDER. ' ^ ' 

I, 

Beyond all limit of what else i'the world. 
Do loye— prize— hononr you. 

SBAKSP£ARS. 

The temper in which we left the dear Constance, at 
the end of the last chapter, was at least auspicious for 
De Vere, who was now seeking her, after having been' 
for some half hour or so, closeted with his mother, 
during which he learned all that her zeal for him had 
done, and all that she had failed to do. It was clear 
that the offer of restitution, backed by whatever argu- 
ments, must be given up, and that the greater purpose 
of his heart, must alone be pursued. 

Yet to open this so suddenly was what he could not 
easily resolve upon. He had given her so little reason 
to expect it ; he had lately indeed so studiously avoid- 
ed the intimacy once so sweet to him ; he had so littie, 
even in his most admiring moments, appeared to court 
her notice with these intentionSi that if he now decla* 
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red iheaif be feared beln^ thought suddea and eapri* 
*tious where he ought t6 be most deliberate and uni- 
form. . On the other hand, he knew nothing certain of 
her own feelings towards him, and had at one time eren 
thought her distant and insensible. All this filled him 
%vith doubt and apprehension, particularly while his 
own contradictory conduct (as he thought it) remained 
unexplained. He therefore came to the resolution of 
postpoDing the full developement of his hopes, and de- 
cided only to give a history of his heart under its 
seeming inconsistencies, so that all misunderstanding 
might be cleared up before he proceeded with his grand 
design. 

With these views he sought his cousin, and found her 
in a small flower*garden, at the bottom of the Castle 
Hill, of which she was very fond, and to which she of- 
ten retired to regain composure, when, as of late had 
not unfrecjuently happened, some surprise or other emo- 
tion of mind had made retreat necessary. 

Though she knew he was expected, and he had so 
lately been the only subject of a conversation which 
skill absorbed her, she started as she saw him advancing 
up the walk to the bench where she was sitting. She 
rose, however, on his approach, and an unfeigned, 
though perhaps restrained pleasure on seeing him again, 
was the first sensation she experienced. She therefore 
very frankly gave him the hand he sought. 

<^ It is long since we met, dear Constance," said he, 
^* and how I am to meet you again, I hardly know. It 
is certain that I have dreaded this interview as if I were 
a criminal. But why do I say as iff when I feel that 
I am so ?" 

"Indeed!" said Constance, smiling very sweetly (for 
it was here very naturally,) " and am I thought so lit- 
tle and so common place, that because I have been de- 
feated in an endeavour to keep what does not belong to 
me, I am to hate the right owner, as if he hot /had 
been the wrong-doer?" 

^ This is delightful, dear coushi," cried Mortimer, 
in rapture at such a reception, ^^but you were al- 
Yfikys an angel, and to me sometimes a guardian angeL 
Can you wonder then, that I have longed for this inter- 
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view, oay, found it necessary to my peace ? That I wish 
for your permission to lay before you, what, while pent 
up within myself, I feel must ever keep me from being 
happy.'' 

This was too particular to make Constance feel at her 
ease, especially after the preparatory conversation which 
had just passed widi Lady Eleanon She felt as if some- 
thing, she kh/^w not what, was impending of consequence 
to her happiness, certainly to her interest. Yet if it re- 
garded the purpose which Lady Eleanor had 9pened^ 
respecting restitution, she felt all her independedi'^e (we 
will not again call it her pride) reviving. She therefore 
waited for him to proceed, with an air of grave compo«* 
sure, which did not at all accord with his wishes. 

A doubting lover is always a sensitive plant. This 
gravity fiUed him with fear, and he himself became 
grave. 

*^ Yes!" said he, '^ the anxieties of the last two years 
have been wound up with one of so much consequence 
to the fortune o/ my cousin, and I feel myself so impli- 
cated in the mischief that has been done, that I cannot 
now stand before her, as the attached, may I say thQ 
protectbg friend, which I flatter myself I have some- 
times been thought." 

*^ Indeed, cousin Mortimer,'' returned Constance, *^ I 
cannot now understand you; nor do X take it as any 
compliment that you should suppose me so selfish or un-i 
just as you must, when you nnark our meeting with such 
suspicions." 

** Whoever could suspect you," replied he, *' of any. 
character short of angelic, knows not my cousin : and 
it is to that character I would now address myself, for 
I have much to say." 

Constance felt again alarmed, for she feared that what 
Lady Eleanor had intimated was now about to be open- 
ed in form ; and she was so determined not to submit 
even to listen to proposals which she felt to be humilia- 
ting, that she would have instantly returned to the 
house; and she actually rose from her seat to do so, 
rather than suffer him to proceed. 

" I frighten you," said he, perceiving her intention. 
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^' and Weil perinpt. I magi^ibr wbo li^s bqSh cause as 
you to be afraid o£ a tnan who, after passing through a 
long titain of eontradtctians and caprifres, has ended in 
being the invader of your rights, ^and the ravtsher of 
your estates f^ 

^ This ia really crud[«'' observed Constance, ^ and I 

Icnow not my couuo who a&onts me by aupposing I am 

so wedded to these odious estates. But vrheo^ he tfdks 

of contradictions and caprices, how am I to think of 

' what I can $o little understand?" 

*^ It will not be easy," replied De Vere, wtdi some 
hesitation, ^* to explain all I have to oofbld. But ior re- 
spect to this suit, which you have justly called so 
odious ■ » '' 

^^ Nay said Constance, rising again, and now moving 
from her seat, ^* generous as I admit your purpose to be, 
cousin De Vere, I take it not well of you that you still 
return to a subject on which my Sentiments are known, 
although my character, it seems, is so mistaken." 

So saying, she moved hastily away, while I>e Vere, 
dreading to lose such an opportunity for his purpose, 
entrejited her stay. I 

** Stay, I implore you^'^. cried lie, ^^nor misunderstand 
me as I see you do. My cousin^ I hope, will not refuse 
me a minute, while I attempt to explain what I meant 
by contradictions and caprices, of which I feel to pain« 
fully I may have been thought guilty." 

Constance un^ectedly surprised,, stopped for a mo- 
ment, unable to comprehend what appeared to be so 
mysterious. But thinking that he stiU alluded to his 
conduct during the suit, which had altered as we have 
seen according to the circumstances that fell out ; and 
determined Aiat the subject should never be entertained 
between them, she resumed her hurried pace, while he 
followed in a state of disappointment amounting to mor* 
tification. Perhaps also the great change that had ta- 
ken place in their relative situations (the consequence of 
this very suit) had some Btde influence, though a secret 
one, on the conduct of Constance* Of all beings ib the 
world, she was the farthest from caprice ; but it was not 
impossible that, even without knowing it, she might 
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think the Camiliaar Md confiding footing she bsid former- 
ly been allowed by ber parent to indulge with so near a 
relation (the Sieve of his wick« composing part of his 
family, and a mere candidate for preferment,) might not 
be so strictly proper now that she was left without protec- 
tion, and he had become the man of consequence he was. 

From whatever cftuse, the interview seemed to be at 
an end ; and Do Vere was left to surmises not very con- 
solatory to his heart. Id regard to his ehief hope, he 
had no certainty of his cousins feelings towards him. 
He had himself exhibited, at different tin>es, at least a 
difierence in his demeanour towards her^ which, unex- 
plained, might hurt him ; and though her lofty spirit 
could not brook even the mention of the suit, his heart 
yearned to tell how he felt affected by it himself. All 
these notions rushed into his mind as he slowly follow- 
ed her, till at last, seeing the distance between them in- 
crease, he cried out, in a tone of anxious impressive- 
ness, <^ Does Lady Constance then refuse the audience 
I have requested ?" 

Thus solicited, she could not but stop ; and, io her 
still greater surprise, she beheld him big, as she ti^bught, 
with some great purpose of mind, far exceeding any 
thing thai could grow out of the disposal of an estate. 
She became anxious and suspicious in her turn ; the 
permission to wait upon her, asked for him by Lady 
Eleanor, came into her mind ; and the involuntary 
burst of admiration which escaped from him in their 
former conversation, respecting the seat in Parliament, 
could not but intrude, as indeed it frequently had intru- 
ded, on her memory, since that conversation. She, 
therefore, knew not what to think or expect On the 
other liand, nothing could be less certain than any opin- 
ion she could form of bis purpose ; and when she grant* 
ed the audience he requested, as she could not but do. 
the expectations of no young person in such a situation, 
were ever less sanguine or determinate as to the en(i, 
than those of the amiable and anxious Constance. Anx- 
ious and excited, she certainly %vas ; for disguise it as 
she might to her prid^, considering how little he had 
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seemed to seek her, she feft that she thought of her 
cousin as she did of no other man. 

This'mentai contest, however, hifd theeffect'eff ma- 
king her helpless, for she suffered lyCofiimer gently to 
lead her back to the seat they had quitted. And* here, 
with manlv tenderness, mingled with thilt cordial re- 
spect which he bore to her virtues, he poui^ed oCrt his 
heart to her in a history ofMmself, whiijh however ex- 
citing to her feelrngs,^ wks for a long time so ihdecisive 
as to his real and final determination, that it bewilder- 
ed, if it did not deaden whatever expectation shd mi^ht 
have fostered. 

There was, indeed, mtich early love 5 bat them were 
many resolution§ against it ; and her emotions, though 
always excited, wore very difiei'ent characters in the 
progress of the story. 

He told her the impressions with which the very first 
sight of her at Litchfield had inspired him ; of the uni- 
form increase of those impressions, till they amounted 
to an attachment, spite of hopeless poverty and ruined 
prospects, which he could never, be said, weaken, 
much less eradicate. 

" He hasthen made the attempt," thought Constance, 
but dared not speak ; when her attention became still 
more fixed, by his confessing that he had watched over 
her career in London with trembling anxiety. 

"I found not, however,'' said he, ** a fault; while 
your angelic conduct under Lord Mowbray's reverses, 
and your dignified bearing towards Lord Cleveland, 
raised my esteem to a point little short of adoration.'' 

Constance listened to this declaration with mute, but 
intense emotion. Not a word escaped, but not a word 
was answered ; and when he here paused, though her 
breathing was quick, and her cheek more and more 
flushed, her eyes had not yet assumed courage enough 
to turn towards his. 

De Vere went on to expatiate on his fruitless endea- 
vours to open to himself a way to fortone, the better to 
enable him to approach her ; confessing that every fail- 
ure had been made ten times more bitter by the thought 
that he had only increased the distance,^' bttween 
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ih^m. << A (Udance/' said he, '< which I never ceased 
to bewai], but religiously resolved to keep^ especially 
wbeo i S9W you admired and. courted by the nobles 
and prioeea of the laod. But my joy was at its height 
when I found that they courted you in vain. And 
yet,'' oontioued be, iu a mournful tone^ << what was 
this in the end, but an additional cause for despair ? 
For was it for oiey though so near you in blood, yet 
so far removed from you in fortune, to succeed, where 
so many illustrious had failed ?'' 

Constance shook her bead, and gave a faint smile ; but 
her cheek remained fixed upon her hand, and her eyes 
wi^re still cast down. It was only her ears which were 
open ; but though they heard what was not displeasing, 
they conveyed^ no certainties to her heart 

*< Shall I proceed with this history ?'' said De Vere, 
doubtful what to augur from her determined silence^ 
** or can I flatter myself that Lady Constance deems it 
worthy her attention ?" . 

<'€all me not Lady Constance," at last she said, 
though faintly, <^ I never liked it, and never shall like 
it again ?'' 

Strange that these few little words, the sense of 
which, too, might be misapplied, immediately gave 
courage, and hope, and glorious joy to him who heard 
them, even though they were uttered in a voice scarce- 
ly audible, and the countenance of the speaker seemed 
zmsre retiring and more confused than ever. 

De Vere proceeded with the story of his mind : — 

*< Yes!" said he, <Uhe rejection of these high alli- 
ances only convinced me more than ever that I could 
not myself succeed, even had our situations been more 
equal ; and'I redoubled my efforts to overcome an af- 
fection so improperly aspiring — so destructive to my 
happiness." 

lie again paused, but the grave attention of his cou- 
sin seemed here more than ever fixed. 

^< I heard even," proceeded he, and here his voice 
faltered, << that you bad spoken conttmptuously of the 
presumption of my attachment — " 

Vol. 111. 22 
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'^Contemptuously!" exdaimed Conaiance^ with grief 
9nd astonishment minced } and her agitation brpke ip 
upon he?" collectedness. She, however, could \go no 
farther. . - .• 

*'But I did not belteve it,'' contfnu'ed' De Vere; 
** because, though I kne^'ir ft v^ouid be presutnptoous to 
declare it, contempt never tlould be the feeling of so 
gentle, and at the same time so honoirrable a bosom, to- 
wards love unprofessed, dnd hopes cherished' (if che- 
rished) only in secret. Had, therefore, even a lower 
man than myself, in point of situation, loved yotf thus, 
I knew the modesty I had admired too well t^ believe 
It capable of despising feelings so involuntary, so hUni* 
ble, and so repressed." 

** You were sAways noble-minded,^ said Constance, 
grately affected ; but she dared hot herself to- Vtlh him 
what she felt. ^" -^^ 

♦* At the same tlme,'^ eotitioued be, With a'litot^ erect 
air, ^* I had something withhi which told me, tAaf'were 
our conditions more equal, whatever mtghtbe the fate 
of the feelings I had fbstered, contethpt was not the sen*- 
tiknent they would have inspired in ray cousin/* 

** I cannot bear this," murmured Constance, with soft- 
ness, ** the very word shoc|:s me.^ 

** I thought as much from your excellence," said Dc 
Vcre. ** On one side I was of the same blood as yoor- 
self; on the other I was of an iinsuUied name, and what- 
ever my valiie for the character I had loved ; whatever 
my delight in the thousand sweet qualities that had won 
me, forgive me if I thought I had a mmd which yielded 
to none in its powers of appreciating them." 

All this was delighting to the ear bf Constance, and 
she could have listened long ; yet still she knew not what 
notion to form of the conclusion to which, after aU, he 
might be coming. '• ^ 

** And yet," said he, ** there was sometl^ngm our last 
interview, before I went abroad^—?* 

** Oh ! name it not," said Constatiee, finding voice. 
♦' I remember it but too well, and my poor faUicr-— " 
Here her recollections checked her. 



":1 know it all," said Dc Vcre, wiring td spare her, 
*• arid I know how ip'uch my uncle was Tm posed upon by 
an artful man^ and his still worse tool. Bat even with- 
out this I acquiued my noble-min$ied cousin," 
.. "You were, ever good and just,^' said Constance, 
pleasingly reviv-ed by this assurance* ... 

" Yet, for the reasons I have givcn/^ said De Vere, 
^* I wished to overcome myself^ and intended to remain 
abroad in search of i^difTerence, if I could find it : and 
perhaps-—-" 

He paused, and Constance breathed quicker. ^^ But 
I will Qot dwell upon these designs, which yielded to the 
change of circumstances on the continent, to the petsua- 
aions of my motht;r, and the news of what was passing 
aithom«.; Y^hiie^afterwards, the domestic calamity which 
so soon overlook my amiable cousin, dispelled every 
vfiak pr dgs^gi^ b^t to contribute to her comfort^' 

" Believe me. I felt it as I ought," said Constance ; " I 
fell how frietidMji and heart-broken I should have l^een 
but fpr you and a. very few others." 

She then returned to her listening attitude ; but still 
invplir«d in perplexing uncertainties* 

" At length," resumed Mortimer, ** this §uit, and all 
its tUQUults a^d amcieties-— Oh I if you knew the trials I 
underwent, die alarms for you which I felt, the opinions 
{ entertained, and still entertain as to your rights, and 
the fears of Lord Cleveland, which alone brought me 
forward-— 'indeed, dear Constance, though I have rob- 
bed you, you would forgive me." 

"Robbed! forgive!" cried Constance; and she once 
more began to {^r the odious subject pf restitution. ' 

'* Yes/^ proceeded De Vere, " and my only cbmfort 
was what I am now afraid to mention, and what I am 
grieved to find Lady Eleanor-—" 

If you mean," said Constance, interrupting; him, 

your generous purpose (for generous I must ever call 
it« spite of my, late ungracious feelings upon it) of re- 
storing these estates, I can only observe, though the 
cfler U wholly inadmissible^, I 'am penetrated to the 






heart by th^ iotendoo* For I have not yet done feeling 
ashamed of the ungrateful petulance I i&owed Jto Lady 
Eleanor^ which, must for ever lower the character you 
are pleased to say you have admired* 

" Pleased to say !'* hasdly cried De Vcre ; " Is my 
sincerity then qviestioned? Is my good faith in this, 
doubted? Alas! if my admiration o{ you is thought 
unreal, or my long-Iasting loy&^greajter at.this instant, 
than ever— if Mi^ be deemed an untruih, where— •where 
is truth to be found ?^* . 

His whole secret was now torn from himvagauist hif 
intention, it should seem, and certainly before its time# 
For the expressions of Constance had wounded his 
pride. Yet were they no more than a litde awkwardness 
of languagei occasioned by her hurry to suppress a sob* 
ject which she was determined not to admit* But De 
Vere, could he have wished for the most uoeqi^vocat^ 
proofs that his affection was met, bad them now aU be- 
fore him ; for his last words shot into the ^try heart.of 
Constance, and at once put an end to all her uneertain- 
ly as to his real purpose ; though its effect upon her de-- 
prived her of her strength ; her- cheek became pale^ her • 
look fixed, and her whole figure moUooless; so ti)at 
she would have fallen, bad net Mortimer caught her in 
his arms. The contact which this produced, resembling 
an embrace, necessary and involuntary as it was, brought 
her to herself, and the ineffable softness and innocence 
of the smile she gave him on recovering, spoke to him^ 
in sweeter language than words could tell, all that bis 
heart could wish. 



CHAPTER XXXr. 

AN INTERRUPTION, 

" My Igid, here are letters for you." 

** I csvinot read them now." Sxiaxsfsars. 



Those who read this work as a mere love story (and 
v.*^ fear many will do so, though it is no more a love 



story than is necessary ta ijlustj^ate a theory,) jyill, per- 
haps, be disapporuteif a't the abrupt conclusioa'of the 
last cliapter. But the object t)f. our' llieory being hu- 
man nature, and onr Imme'diaTe work to analyze! the 
heart and mind» under the irlftuehcp of particular' pas-' 
sions,^— that done, \vb wilt not promise any of those 
irifeiior details, inferior in comparison ^Vith our philo- 
sophical object i though we 'arfe avvare that these would, 
perhaps, be the most engaging parts of" our history to 
many a young, and particularly many a faii^ reader. 

We cannot tell, for w^ never eyen ihqtiired, how 
many tinies De Vere kissed Lady Constance's hand, 
after they had come to this dtelicious understanding, so 
necessary, as well as so charming to them both. It is 
sufficient to say, that though it was at a time when Sir 
Chtrlels Grandison was in the height of his reputation, 
De Vere did not confine himself to bowing upon it. 
Nor did Constance, on her part, Ihodgh at least one 
whole, though imperceptible hour had flown away iii 
this extraordinary dream (for so it appeared,) utter any 
fear that they might be thought to have been together 
too long, or that people would wonder at it, or that «he 
was afraid that Lady Eleanor might be coming, — as 
many very prudent, very discreet, and very passionless 
young ladies, e^en after declaration, have sometimes 
been known to do. Defend me from such discretion! 
or such regard for time, as the mistress of a friend of 
mine once displayed, when, during one of his most 
passionate ebullitions, she asked him what o'clock it was. 

Such a woman, in her softest moments (we wilt not 
give the whole quotation,) might indeed 

** Mark the figures of an Indian chest, 
*' And while she sees her friend in deep despair, 
** Observe how much a chintz exceeds mohair/' 

But such a one was not Constance. No! with the 
frankest nature in the world, yet with a modesty all her 
own, she confessed the secret of her heart, now De 
Vere had really made her feel what it was, by so entire 
a disclosure of his own ; which discovery, if the reader 
think it rather of the Iatest| we have nothing to day 

' 22* 
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a^inst it. Be this as it wjll^ CofidUnce nerer ia her 
life looked so lovely ; for there i» lio.cpsmedc in the 
world, which is such a heigh tenier of beaut jr^. as that 
soft and virgia confession of afip^Uon, which .^orixues btit 
once» and comes no more. 

This was felt by De Verpjn erery palse of kis heart. 

These were^ indeed, h^avefilyrmionients;; aitd so^ab^ 
sorblng was the bappii^ess, that everydistaot smiud,^ 
and even every rystltng Ieaf> nude him tremble lothe 
fear of interruption. He feared even his mother; 
though his heart wa$ i^mpatient to lell her what he knew 
it would be the best joy of hers to hear« He was tbere^ 
fore vexed^ and as angry as such a mon>eBt would al- 
io w, to be sought out by a. king's messenger wboia he 
had known when in waiting on his uncle, and who iiaw 
belanged to Mr. W^ntworth. 

The messenger had evidently made ^speJBd^ and was 
ordered, he saidi to deliver the p^kei of which be was 
the bearer, to no one but Mr. De Yere himself. 

But love is above all the prime ministers in the .world 
— in the world of Christendom, at least — for we will 
not swear that De Vere-would have doqe at.Constaiiti<» 
nople as he did on this occasion, in remaodingtiie mes- 
senger to the castle, and putting the letter into, his 
pocket,-^-at the same time declaring, that nothing which 
man could write,,could equal in value» the thousandth 
part of a minute of the felicity he was then enjoying. 

Constance thanked him with her eyes, and wiUi a 
pleased smile, ^which she neither could, nor meant to 
restrain; but, at length, cantraetiag her fine features, 
wbieh had expanded with happiness, into a look of pru« 
dmice, she chided him fornot examiqmg his packet. 

**How know you,^^ imd she, '< that the fat^of £og- 
latid may not d(5pend upoa it ?'* 

<« Dear Constance,*' replied Pe Ve.re, " if the fate. of 
the world 4^pended upon it, provided, it left this dear 
spot in safety, I am aliraid, I sboiild be selfish enough 
not to care so much for it, as I 4q for the interiHiptioa 
which it has given to tlieaiM^e^e^st moment qC ^y life.*' 

• Consts^ftce said no m^^ about tb^ .p^Qket, for, iu 
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truth, this speech made her forget every tWng but it-* 
self. But ti3«4gitation she hlid undergone^ the vicissi- 
tudes; of feeHng. which hud shaken heri pleaded more 
pcrwerfaUy with. Dei :Vigr€, tliaii her injdnctiorts. He 
felt, indeed, the necessityj for both their sakes, of giv- 
ing fttrooe to tber;exx^t6meat which bath had experi- 
enced ^ and, seeing that she shdwed evident signs of 
exhausiiod, jie hiimelf pi^oposed that they shoiild return 
to the castle*. ♦< ItwiU <to us bdth good,^' said he, " ta 
bq alone.?f .. 

** Me it certainty tviHj^ replied Constance, faintly, 
and she lefused not bis afnl a6 he supported her horned 

There, indeed, kvevheaft expandad in a thankfulness 
and joy^ whicii wrere unalloyed. But the joy was se- 
date, not exuberant. She reposed for a long time in 
her cabinet, without speakinoj a word. Her eye, in- 
deed^ pursued the windings of the DoVe in tf»e plain be- 
neath,, ox rested ttpon the wood-crowned steeps of the 
cfistanLhiUs* It darted *< from heaven tb earth, from 
earth to heaven,^' and continued for many minutes to 
be thus x^ccupiet). And yet she could scarcely be said 
to be sensible of the landscapes she surveyed. Her- 
mental eye was closed. 

Happiness of mind, indeed, is always, what we have 
called her's, sedate. That which belongs to the spirits 
is of a more stirring kind. But heaven forefend that 
this last should ever be undervalued! Like Horatio's, 
it is often all that many a light-hearted wretch has ^^to 
feed and clothe him.'' But Constance was too much 
occupied with the seeming wonders whieh had attend* 
eU the last few short weeks, and the boUntifulness 
which seemed still ^hed over her lot, to allow her feel- 
ing to evaporate in any violent expression of it. The 
character of her mind was cheerful, hot modest propri- 
ety* and it showed itself here. Her first emotions were 
those of thankfulness; her niext, of astonishment^ that 
she should be still marked out for favour by heaven 
(for so It seemed,) without any merit of her own, with- 
out any claim to be thuydistinguished. 

♦• I have never even yet been tried,'^ said she, "by 
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particular misfortune; awid oh!, if it Joes overtake m^, 
eye mci blest Providence, and Sfjuare' my trial to my 
proportioned strength!'* 

She then indulged in reverie upon all that had befall- 
en her » befalleo her, she thought, so mysteriously. 
Thai she should have been so pursued by Lord Cleve- 
land, and that he should have so strangely acquired the 
means, and consequent temptation, to invade her for- 
tune ; that, though he had failed, another should reap 
the benefit, and that other Mortimer — the man whoso 
childhood had so impressed, ^\hose manhood so Charm- 
ed her ; charmed her by all those, graces of mind and 
manner so pecuh'arly delighting to feminine proprie- 
ty ; all this was astonishing! But when she added to 
this that the success of her .cousin should have brought 
about what she now felt more hbme^ than ever, from 
his recent declarations, would never,* without it, liave 
been accomplished: this, this indeed seerided theirft- 
mediate work of that kind and bounteous Providenc* 
which she had ever worshipped with feelings of grati- 
tude and reverence. 

To that JProvidence, therefore, she now poured out 
her soul in an unrestrained burst of thankfulness, which, 
as it did good to her full mind at the time, so would it 
to many a heart callous from prosperity, and now revel- 
ling in it with hard and thankless indifference. 

Mortimer, on his part,^ though more active, \va^ 
scarcely less rapt. With his packet still unopened, 
he tried to collect his scattered senses ; but he onli- 
collected them by 'remembering and repeating many 
poetical effusions on the fascinations of women : par- 
ticularly such passages as these — 
• 

- A Imagine something 'tween young men and angels, 

/ Fatally beauteous, having killing eyes; 

j Their voices charm like niglitingales ; 
I'hey are all enchantment : those who once behold 
Are made their slaves tor ever.** , 

\ , . /. 

It Is certain, that if in thisVild luxuriance of lan- 
guage, old Dryden paitiied women as something bc^ 



tween young meu and angels^ Constance appeared to 
De Vere what was afterwards applied to the most fas* 
citiating of her time, the connecting link between angel 
and woman.* 

After this he sought his mother, and delighted her 
matron heart with the tidings which he knew would be 
most precious to it* There was something peculiarly 
amiable in the tenderness of his attention to this ve- 
nerable woman. Like mercy, it was twice blessed; 
for it blessed him that gave and her that received. His 
love for her was, indeed, all that could make a son's 
love acceptable) for it was compounded of the best sort 
of affection, added to the most entire reliance upon her 
judgment, and the highest admiration of her pnnciple. 

De Vere was, however, at last left alone with his 
packet ; and what was his surprise to find, among other 
arrangements, communicated by Mr. Wentworth, a 
proposal that he should go into the House of Peers by 
the name of De Bolebec, Sandford, or any other old 
title held by former De Veres. 

** That your birth would recommend it,*' said the 
letter, " now that your fortune is not unsuitable to your 
bltth, no one will deny : and as our principles are, per« 
haps, not so popular among their Lordships as with the 
Commons, your support may be more efficacious there 
than where less wanted. This, I own, is my first mo- 
tive : but very little behind it is the pleasure I have in 
making this oflTer to the friend of my esteem. On other 
accounts, too, it may not be ineligible, as we want yoU 
in place : and what Flowerdale told you is very true— 
for some offices you are too proud, for others at pre- 
sent, too humble. May I add, without offending you, 
that it may give a grace to what I know is the pursuit 
of your heart. I do not mean that it will ever weigh 
one feather with that noble Constance that you should 
be a peer: but it may be agreeable to you that you 
can make htr a peeress." 

There was a frank kindness in this oiFi^r» and still 

• TJie first Mrs. Sheridan. 
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more in the mode of making it, wliich greatly affected 
De Vere ; ahd when, in the evening, ',he laid it before 
those who, next to himself were most toncemed, the 
concluding part drew tiears from her who was so deli- 
cately mentioned. Oh, said De'.Visre, that all minis* 
ters knew how little beholden they arc to artificial 
phraseology-;— how infinitely better aerved by the lan- 
guage of plain truth I '^ 

The proposal, .however, was not one to be slighted, 
ahd it called for immediate answer, so immediate, that 
it only added to De Vere*s embarrassment (for he vras 
embarrassed), how to decide. His mother desired not 
to be even consulted. She was pleased at the mark of 
consideration shown him, and particularly pleased with 
the thought that the De Veres might once more jrant 
in the peerage, which, said she, they otice so adorned. 
She thought, too,^with a sigh, of the extinction of- the 
Mowbrays, and evidently felt elevated, from eveiyia- 
mily consideration, by the offer which had been niade, 
**But no wish of mine,'* said she, "son Mortimer, 
shall, for it ought not to Bway you. Decide as it seems 
best to your own views of right, and I am sure the de- 
cision will not, cannot be wrong.'*^ 

So saying, she desired not to hear of the subject 
again till the answer had been returned ; a resolution 
which was shared by the right judging Constance. "It 
would be to wrong you,*' said she, " to let a |yrivate 
wish, if I had one, . influence what I know you will de- 
cide upon the grounds of propriety alone." . 

De Vere, congratulating himself on being so well 
supported by the persons he most loved in the world, 
said he would take the night for his counsellor. 

The result was, that the next morning the offered ho- 
nour was declined; but declined with gratitude, and 
oil characteristic grounds, " Think me not,*' said 
he, " so falsely proud, sO indiscriminately common- 
place, as not to view the peerage as I oughts 'Tis a 
great aiid high order, and privileged for the most useful, 
the most noble purposes ; to hold thp balance, as it 
often has, between too much liberty, and a too aspiring 



prcro|^tiV^. The oouatry muat werrbC. proud of iu 
peers j and t^i^t man is silly or worthle^a, who dispara* 
c;e& the order, and ridii^ulou^ who affects to disdain it. 
Had I been born to th« pecxsage, therefore, proud shquld 
Lhave been, ^ut to those; who have to achieve the ho- 
nour, 'tis a Temple of FaDne^ a*id must not be entered, 
except from desert. Let me merit a place in it, after 
service performed^ and gladly wiU I accept it. To take 
it as a retaining fee for service to be done^ accords not 
^th my views of that freedotn from all motive but cp- 
probation, whicb is, and aloae will be, my reason for 
supporting you." 

The messenger had long been despatched with this 
answer, before De Vere showed a copy of it to his mo- 
ther and cousin. 

<*Had it been diflFerent,^ said Lady Eleanor, "I 
should have been not displeased ; as it is, I am pleased 
and proud too." 

Constance said little, but thought much. In truth, 
this spirit of independence was too like her own not to 
meet with all her approbation ; while her admiration of 
the character of her cousiti seemed raised higher and 
higher, and her heart only glowed more deeply at the 
thought of the soft ties by which such a man was about 
to be united to her for life. 

We may suppose that the recent' declaration wa^ 
communicated on the instant to her guardians ; and we 
may suppose, too, that no cloud arose from their quar- 
ter to cast a gloom over her felicity. London, as well 
as Castle Mowbray, were therefore occupied with a his- 
tory which had all the air of a romance ; but it was a 
romance, pleasing to all who had any room in their 
hearts ibr the pleasure of real sentiment, or the admi^ 
ration of a noble nature. Lord Cleveland, indeed, at- 
tempted to ridicule it, by calling it a childish legend, 
in which De Vere was the knight, Constance the op- 
pressed damsel, and himself the giant. But he could 
get ho one to join in the ridicule ; on the contrary, he 
often heard the utcry mentioned with allusions t^o little 
favourable to his selt*iove to make himhs^py. But of 
him here^ter. 
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And indeed, except Cleveland, we ha\*e little more 
to say of any of the personages of our history. That 
history being nearly concluded, so are the lessons 
which we wished to inculcate, drawn from the exam- 
ples with which we have been busy ; for all lessons of 
moral instruction are over, when the passions are qui- 
eted, and struggle is no more. 

We fear, therefore, it will be our lot to disappoint 
many of our readers, who may fondly expect that, after 
the example of our great predecessors, we have to pre- 
sent a glowing description of a marriage, surpassing all 
marriages that ever went before. . But this is neither 
our purpose, nor our taste. Our subject has been the 
human heart. We have, therefore, no train .of coaches 
to describe; no anxious bridesmaids, hoping that it will 
be their turn next; no superb dresses, no maiden's 
strewing flowers, not even a band of music, a dance for 
the tenants, or a feast for the poor. 

True, all these were here ; but our business is, \vc 
trust, of a higher nature than to describe them. We 
may relate, indeed, the pleasure of the excellent Her- 
bert, in performing the ceremony ; of Wentworjth and 
Harclai, in attending it ; of the marquess, who gave 
away the bride ; and (5f Lady Eleanor, and Lady Clan- 
ellan, who blessed her with tears of joy, of pride, and 
approbation. But with no more will we trust ourselves. 

There are, however, two or three particulars which 
we wish still to record, in regard to public afifairs. The 
aspect of these wab so changed for the better, and pub- 
lic men grew so altered in character, that De Vere de- 
lighted to mix among them, and to own to the good 
and observing Herbert, that his view of mankind, even 
of the political part of it, might be the true one. In 
fact, unblushing stlf-iuterest was no longer the order of 
the day. Under ihe auspices of Wentworth, and the 
virtue of the sovereign, high and aspiring spirits start- 
ed up of a difftrrcnt cast from those which had disgraced 
preceding years, and gentlemen became ashamed of not 
being gentlemen in public, as well as in pnv4|c life* 
The little, low, trading politician, if not annihilated. 
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was at least discouraged, and became comparatively 
contemptible. Men served themselves indeed, but in 
a way to show that to serve one's self, is perfectly com* 
patible with sincerity in serving the state. Hence, De 
Vere acknowledged the soundness of Herbert's expo* 
Hition, that this was no more than in unison with the 
general intentions of the Author of Nature, who has 
expressly contrived to make the consideration of self, 
when properly regulated, a most efficacious mean of 
promoting universal good. De Vere, therefore, in time, 
was cured of the spleen, which we own some particular 
examples of hypocrisy and depravity near him, had 
created. He admitted that public lire, as he now saw 
ft pursued, both by ministers and opposition, was full 
of as virtuous interest as any^thing in private, while it 
was a great deal more honprn-able, from the talents 
and sacrifice of personal ease, which it demanded. His 
fv^rtune, indeed, and his happiness with that spotless 
Constance, made him continue to resist Wentworth's 
persuasions as to office ; but he became active in parlia* 
mentary support and attendance, and headed a con- 
siderable band of great country gentlemen, who, agree- 
ing to act in a body, became of immense weight and 
consequence in all general questions upon the public 
weal. In these, De Vere's good sense, as well as his 
independence, had full room to show themselves; and 
Wentworth was not more delighted with him as a 
friend, than proud of him as one of the best supports 
of his government. 

And here we should close, but that, in justice to 
that superior minded Wentworth (superior for the 
ijenuine elevation of his heart, as well as his unequalU 
cd talents,') it is only right to state a little more in de- 
tail, what m fact wrought wonders for him with the na- 
tion, and yet was the only and simple secret of his go- 
vernment. And with this detail, we finish our labour h. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

3ttt I'll pfipoi-tit 
Where senators shall tning^le tears with smiles ; 
Wliere CTeat patricians shall attend and shrug ; 
1 the end admire. . 

SffAKSPSABE. 

My dear, dear lord. 
The purest treasure mortal times affotyi, 
Is spotless reputation. '- ■ ' 

All eyes were tarned upon the. Q{>eniog of Mr, 
Wentworth's administsation. The question of the dis- 
solution of parliament, had not been de term iped^ and 
his opponents hoped that it would, be, deternoined in 
the negative. They knew that their only ch?irice of 
making a great demonstration, was while they continued 
to be composed of so many friends of the old ministix . 

Mr. Wentworth knew this too, and he was instigated 
to dissolve by many of his supporters who.^till retain- 
ed some of the maxims of the old school. But he had 
an ambition of his own, which was to try (having pro- 
claimed his principles) what stand he could make 
against his opponents, with all the advantages they re- 
tained from having been in power when the parliament 
was chosen. For this he was blamed by some,, and 
sneered at by many. Lord Oldqastle's adherents talked 
and looked big. " We shall see," said they, " what 
this visionary, this patriot minister, will be able to do 
with his new notions of public virtue, which we know, 
whatever it may d^o elsewhere, cannot exist in the cabi- 
net of a statesman." But Lord Oldcastle, and his ad- 
herents, unfortunately for themselves, had formed their 
notions of the world upon such maxims as those of 
Halifax, Bolingbroke, and Chesterfield ; able men, but 
whose principles concerning mankind were but litde 
reverenced by Wentworth: and, thank Heaven have 
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been demonstrated to be iake, by the purer practice of 
succeeding years. A public man is now, as we have 
'bserved, ashamed of dishonesty, in word or deed , 
and, in particular, would be ashamed of that maxim of 
Malifax which holds, that it is only the fools and knaves 
-n it, who compose the world ; "for that the few who 
liave sense, or honesty, sneak up and down singly, but 
never go in herds.'*^ \ ^ . • 

The first act of Wentworth greatly confounded his 
opponents. A preceding minister had, upon a case 
(whether with or without real claim,) rewarded one of 
his friends with an immense pension. The grant was 
tor life, and could not be reviewed. Within a week 
after Wentworth's appointment, a sinecure place to an 
equal amount fell in. He was instantlv besieged by a 
host of applicants, some of them of tne first families 
and consequetice in the kingdom. He refused them all, 
and appointed the great pensioner to the place ; thus 
saving the pension to the nation. 

The party of opposition were at first aghast at this 
proof of sincerity in WenlwortWs principles : and, when 
they recovered, had nothing left but to sneer, and to 
ridicule. It, hot^-ever, made a great impression upon 
many members, and upon the nation at large. 

A considerable question then approached ; and a 

member not greatly respected, but one who from his 

own means influenced two votes, applied urgently and 

perseveringly for a particular church preferment for his 

brother. Whether the application might have been 

listened to, may be a question ; but hints were given, 

mildly, though intelligibly, that if complied with, the 

votes' might be fixed for government on the impending 

question; leaving the alternative to be divined as it 

might. Mr. Wentworth suspended his answer till the 

claims of the party were compared with some others. 

The question came on ; division was called for, and 

while the opposition were going out, the member \vho 

had applied, came close to the minister, and whisper* 

ing in his ear, "Sir,** said he, " I now ask you for the 

last time, whether you mean to grant my request r.i 

not''* 
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*^ CerWinly «o<*'' cri«f4 Vf ©tetwpcA, • with emphasis ; 
9qd tKie niem|^i?;impi)mli«ili9iy \ieat o\xti Ar that mo- 
ment two votp% were loat (q govcffntnent t»f this ; but 
the story bcsiog toId^stK^werc afterward: gained. 

But what Wentworth'soppoomts most sneered at^ 
and what some, even* of his friemis vere disposed to 
blame, was«hi& conduct to several .dependstms in his 
own offi«e> who a9ked le^ive q£ absence to attend a con- 
tested election. It was signified to htm that the)^ were 
in the interest of the opposing .Candidate, whose favour 
had placed them where they wefe. *^ I respect their 
motives,'' said he, ^^and will wot let dicm be res- 
trained." 

During all this time, Lord Cleveland^ thojiigh he 
hated Wentworth, and wished to revenge himself on 
the king, actually stood aloof, and form^ his troops 
into an army of observation. In this be was. actosited 
by two motives, resentment against Lord Oldcasdc; and 
a desire which his disgusts at home, had made, hioa ieel^ 
to pass some time in splendour abroad. He therefore 
caused it to be signified to Mr. Wentworth, that if >the 
embassy to a gfeat first-rate power were offered him he 
would accept it, and meantime he might count upon 
his parliamentary support. A nobleman of high cha- 
racter, but of little more party consequence than that 
character gave him, had already been selected, and 
Wentworth's answer was strait forward that it was en- 
gaged. 

Lord Cleveland returned, that he knew his support 
was of ten times more consequence than that of the 
nobleman in question^ and that Wentworth had better 
consider of it. 

The visionary minister replied that he hctd consi- 
dered of it, and qould not break his word. Lord Cleve- 
land's whole force immediately moved over to the ranks 
of opposition. The loss, however, was more than com- 
pensated ; for Wentworth, to whom the proposal had 
been made in any thing but confidence, and who re- 
ceived a mandate, rather than been consulted, showed 
him up to the House, and through the House to the 
^.ountry. 
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f^ As Ihare no pride,^ said he, ^ in such support, so 
I value.' it not, and coutet not ' upon its advantages. 
Wifaat is made a. matter ^ bargain^ may at any time be 
had ; btttmy objeet is the real approbation of my coun- 
try v not the hoUmviaUisfnce of mendicant self-interest." 

The satififactibn which aR this consistency between 
principle and practice, ga^ to De Vera, may be con- 
ceived. His old notions of public men, as we have 
aaid^ gave way, and his feelings were fully participated 
by the country* Addresses poured in from many 
quarters on the change of ministiy ; the ranks of oppo- 
aitiouy notwidistainding Cleveland's accession, became 
thinner and thinner, and then, and not till then, did 
the patript. minister determine upon dissolving the par- 
liament. 

The contest was great, but glorious for hini. His su- 
priority was felt every where, except in the immediate 
strong holds of his opponents, and even there he some- 
tines met with unexpected victory. Lord Cleveland, in 
particular, felt the shock j for, to the honour of the Eng- 
lish character, let it be recorded, that when his late pri- 
vate conduct in the lawsuit, and his late public conduct 
respecting the embassy, were known, and all their de- 
tails minutely developed, parties were formed in oppo- 
sition to him whenever there was the least opening for 
public opinion to express itself. The bold disclosures 
of the minister of the real reasons of his opposition, 
told fearfully against him ; and, as much of his borough 
influence had been personal, he lost nearly one half of 
his strength. It maddened him with rage, and he gave 
Inmost every body to the deviL He felt that the prin- 
ciple on which he had sometimes piqued himself, of 
despising the opinion of the world, could only hold when 
it depended upon superior virtue, not upon superior 
pride ; yet he determined, if he could, to brave the 
world* • 

And for a time he did brave it ; and for a time, 
whatever his unhappiness within, his outward intrepi* 
dity was at its height. 

Instead of flying, he every where courted notice. He 
was in every circle, at every place of amusement, at*^ 



tended ereiy debate in both House) ;' afhdy'iii ttie peers^ I 
affected to talk mocfc ti» the chancellor trhbhaid do dis^ 
comfited him, and by whom H w^b retfiaVked, that no- 
thing but his charactef* coiAd^I^eep down his' ^rts^^ 
nodiiitg.but his parts ^ppor^hhti'^tliAd^r h^>' tharacterV 
The. actual presenotf at itourt w:&s^the bhfy place which 
he avoided; but he wai'^ffeil^eb on leyee^d at the 
palace«^te, Idsaing h^ hand tt^' hi^'-acquaintahc they 
went m ; nay, «oirtetin^ii -g^gf^ih Wfth themv in his 
undress, and stopping only shortdfthc presence cham- 
ber itself* To e^tphttn this, he ga^isr otTL attiJ thought it 
was believed, that be diid^ri^d going Wther;'becaii^ 
he had quarrelletf wifh *6 king. * ' ' 

It is certain he at first telaxtedi^ofting in his* brillian- 
cy of life; and if a»y;thing ccmid justify this^ it wpald 
have been the subserviency which he seeincd to ijjeet 
with from many men and^macny wom^n of theWprld. 
His table was nev^ better served, and his guests never 
less numerous, nor of less quality. Poetls afid artists 
tendered him their works ; 1ms equipages, were still the 
most showy inXondon; his water parties still the most 
gay on the Thames, and his authbrity still much de- 
ferred to at the clubs* AU this was blazoned forth 
daily by the public press, and no one thought of ques* 
tioning (or at least showed him that they qiuestsoned^ 
tlie morality or honour of his conduct towards the mi- 
nister or Lady Constance. No one blamed (or showed 
liim that they blamed) him for offering to sell his poli- 
tical support, or for tampering with a highwajrman for 
the means of acquiring wealth ; though-iilbnow agreed 
that there had been neither justice, honour, nor conx« 
mon sense in the claim which 4tad been defeated.' 

There was but one man ncH actually twanged against 
him in ^arty hostility, who visited him outwardly with 
the reprobation he felt within ; and that man was his 
sovereigft. Such is the power which the trappings of 
the world too often possess, to cover, for a while, the 
defects and rottenness beneath them. 

But was Lord Cleveland unpunished even in this 
world? Was he really, during all this time, the gay- 
minion he affected to bef Let no one think so. He 
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carrl^.lth^t ahou^ hiin^ aad>iv|tluti him, "^bicH the slaves 
I ^ink d»ei^ i^Q.oti|xer,) who honoured, or rather- who 
id. not difthonaur bim :^rith their Upss would not have 
endured for all his eplejidoisr. A corroding self-hlame 
was eating de^eper i^nd 4^]^inu^ his heart. A canker 
had withered every^ bQpeol hi« lif^ To him, indeed, 
hope had Jbeeix wha):. i)Cnha» been called, ^though the 
miserable n^an^s good, the^presumptuoua man's ^et^i/.'^ 
It is certain that, like the , fiend of evil, it had had 
^'^ power to assume a pleasing shape,'' and abused him 
to damn him. In short, every pursuit that depended 
upon himself, had failed, and all the rest, he knew, be- 
longed only to his titles, his wealth, and hia magnifi* 
cencef when he would have given half his fortune that 
they should have belonged to his person, his character, 
and his virtues* 

All.thU he knew, for he had^oo much penetration to 
be deceived. He knew that in reality he was hated by 
most; 4^9^i^ed, by many; beloved of none. Yet he 
had the miseiy of being peculiarly alive to these con~ 
siderations. Thus, like M^beth, he saw that he re- 
ceived nothing but^— 

<* Mouth-honour, breath 
\Vh«ch the poorheiM^ would fain deny, and dare not." 

And'this continued, till, like the same tyrant, he felt 
that his May of life had fallen into 

*( The flear and yellow leaf. 
And that which should accompany old a^e, 
' As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
H« must net look to have*". 

■» . . . 

This made him wretched,, and the longer he lived the 

more sullen and morose he became, till his high blown 

pride at length broke under him. He then altered his 

whc^ style of living, extinguished the brilliancy of his 

house, lost all taste for elegance, and ceased to feel the 

excitements of society. Ic was then that he felt the 

exact estimation in which he had been held ; for his 

associates felLolF^ the wtorId,..eveii the profligate world 

no longer admired; and, anuc^t the throng of his votu* 

ries, he lived ia solitude. 
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Avarice was now the only passion left him— what 
joy that brings, wc know. Childless, wifeless, and with- 
out a friend, he had none of those soft and amiable con- 
solations on which advancing age reposes, making its 
calmness equal in enjoyment to the activity of youth. 
On the contrary, his disappointed heart plunged deep 
into misanthropy for a cure, and every instance of hap- 
piness, success, or honour, acquired by others, carried 
toiture to himself. 

As he advanced in years, he was still farther afflicted; 
for the total misuse of his life here began to give him 
unhappy forebodings of what might be to come. To 
remedy, therefore, this, he endeavoured to co])fi.rm his 
only half pondered scepticism, and take refuge in infi- 
delity. But he failed even in this. 

The consequence to his mental peace may be ima- 
gined. Under all outward appearances, therefore, let 
no one think, notwithstanding the splendid gifts with 
which Providence had tried Lord Cleveland, that even 
in this world the abuse of them was left unpunished. 

Contrast this with De Vere, with Constance, with 
Wentworth, and with Lord and Lady Clanellan; and 
think (for you safely may,) that though every thing about 
us shows this life to be meant for a state of trial, not ot 
unmixed happiness, still that the good prepondferate.s 
over the evil. There is nothing, indeed, that has been 
related in $hese pages which does not prove that an 
honourable mind and a virtuous heart i»ay even here 
achieve some portion of that happiness which is ulti- 
mately designed for them. 

With this feeling, and the comfort that belongs to it, 
reader, I bid thee farewell. 
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THE END. V/* 
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